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DOUBLE HAMMER GUNS 


Retailing at $20-823-$25, are preferred because of their wear- 
ing and shooting qualities. They have the reputation of 


Standing the Racket. 


This reputation and the advertising behind them make them 
easy to sell—and they stay sold. Remington advertising 
material sent to dealers on request. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, THE REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


Waterbury, Conn. It:ION, WN. ; 
Bristol’s Recording ’ - 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 86-88 First St 
Instruments. ones reet, San Francisco, Cal. 
For Pressure Romperature 
and Electricity. 
filver “Medal, Puris Exposition. 


All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar- 
anieed. Send __ Ee, Sai0d. Sond for Citopiags. 
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AMSON CORDAGE WORKS. Boston, hans. 













THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


IRON ORES. by HARTFORD, CONN. 


REGULAR PATTERN. 
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TURNBUCKLES. 0 
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|: CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 2 

Broadwa: “ 0 

Cleveland City City Forge ooo ane Iron Co., ¥ MGyaecland. 0. - NEW YORK, Branches: PORTLAND, ORE., > 

ae { PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, : 

TURN BUCH UES. Rr CHICAGO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, . 
MERRILL BROS., ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 

. Dia 465 to 471 Kent Ave . BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. y 

Brooklyn, E.D .N.Y i ¢ 4 
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Girard Building, Phila. 


PILLING & CRANE, Enspire Bude’ New York 


ard of Trade, Boston, 





Excelsior Straightway Back Pressure Valve 


is simple in cogstruction and well made. Being fitted with the 
Jenkins Disc, itis noiseless and never sticks. Gives long service, 
and can be relied upon atall times. Can be quickly thrown in and 
out of use without taking valve apart. It offers no resistance 
to the steam when wide open. 

JENKINS BROS., New York Boston, Philadelphia, Chicaga, Londen. London. 


WORTH MORE THAN 


it costs: Apollo. 
Worth less, but not worth- 
less: other galvanized iron, 


"Nor eieeiephiensly so 920d “Seda Gold OLGA St6el cece or DTA Wing =x as Stamping 


ollo is uniform. THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY 97 
( luick service (Water and Rail Deltvery) Bripe@rport, Conn. yaon s 


MAGNOLIA METAL, 





Return a whole sheet for an 







inch of fault. ' Best Anti-Friction Metal for all pancngpeuy Deastage. 
Pac-Simile of Bar’. , 
: Beware of 
American Sheet Stee! Company imitations. 
Battery Park New York MAGNOLIA METAL C0 
"9 





San Francisco, New osen Montreal, Bosto’ 
Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 113-116 Bank Street. Pittebure and Philadel © aeaeietesnal 
Chicago, Fisher Bidg. NEW YORK. grades of Babbitt Me Sas competitive prices, 
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¥ THE IRON AGE. 


SH ed 
NSONI 
pcsous Bu. BRASS 
BRASS AND COPPER |COPPER. = 


GERMAN sae 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRapE-MarkK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, a. 


New York. 








Randolph-Clowes Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Largest Jobbing Brass Foundry in 
New Englana. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 
@& COPPER TUBES 
‘TO 36 IN. DIAM, 
New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Bidg., Room 718. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 


LARGE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Bronze, Brass, Aluminum and 
, Babbitt Metals. 
Yo order toe large for us to band) 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 





S8:74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals, Brass and Alaminum CASTINGS 





Botnet CASTINGS 


FOUNDERS - FINISHERS. 
Ww. G&G. ROWELL & CO., 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 
Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


Brasmiers’ aheke cme cine BSheathing 


COPPER, 
AND 


CoPrrPraEaeAnrk VWwiReD 


Imaporters and Dealers ia 
Inget Gepper, Block ‘Tim Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
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SILVER } “Wwe 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 
BRONZE TUBING. :::::::: 


WATERBURY BRASS (€0., 


Main Office and Mili, 
WATERBURY, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER, §| 
RAZ PPER BRIDGEPORT DEOXID!ZED BRONZE 
B ED nog co AND METAL COMPANY, 





one too sma)! tu receive our coretal attention. 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


RIVETS. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MEG, ( 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Bras: 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER Aiv: 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero- 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


FACTORIES : 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOUDS TO ORDER 
Faetories, —— CONN. 


NEW YORK, 


EPOTS 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co. 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


* WILLIAM S. FEARING 


256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger 
man Silver. Copper, Brass aud 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tul. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
19 Murray St., New York. 
85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 
17 N. 7th St., Philadelp 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass SHEET 
AND TUBIN': 
Copper | WIRE. 


Lamp Goods of all Kinda. 
BRASS AND COPPER GOOD 


In Great Varieties. 


Painter’s Laboratory Guide. A °'*° 
book en paints, colors and varnishes fer 
dents. {th di agrames and figures. ‘aes 


te 
MN. Hurst. 848 pages, 8yo, cloth, af 
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Por sate by David Witilams Go., 222 Willtam S?., 








‘THE IRON AGE 


TuHurRsDAY, NoveMBER 12, 1903. 


Machine for Sinking Screw Piles. 
pennsylvania Railroad’s Hudson River Tunnels. 


Through the courtesy of Charles M. Jacobs, chief en- 
rineer of the North River Division of the Pennsylvania, 
New York & Long Island Railroad and the Pennsyivania, 
New Jersey & New York Railroad companies, we are 
enabled to present the following description of the ap- 
paratus which has been designed for sinking the piles 
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tions of ground as in actual work, a caisson was sunk at 
the outer end of the Erie Railroad Dock “C,” Wee- 


hawken, at a point about 102 feet south of the center line 


of the proposed tunnel. 

The piles used in these tests consisted of one screw 
point of steel and cylindrical cast iron sections 8 feet 
long, sufficient in number to bring the upper end of the 
pile above the dock. The point had a screw blade of one 
turn, 12 inches pitch, 5 feet diameter over all. The body 
of the point and also the pile sections were 30 inches in 


Fig. 1.—A Load of 300 Tons on Pile. 


MACHINE FOR SINKING SCREW PILES. 


n which the two tunnels will rest. As our readers are 
ire, the twin tunnels will extend from Long Isiand, 
ler the East River, New York City and the North 
er to New Jersey. Under the North River each tube 
| be supported upon a central row of screw piles, sunk 
‘ depth of 150 feet if the nature of the material should 
‘e this necessary. Each pile consists of short cast iron 
ndrical sections, bolted together, the outside diameter 
ng 2 feet 3 inches and the thickness 14% inches. At the 
tom is one turn of a cast steel screw having a pitch of 
nehes and a diameter of 4 2-3 feet. 

In order to ascertain the possibility of sinking these 
‘Ss to the depths desired, and to obtain the same condi- 


diameter. (It will be noted that these dimensions are 
slightly larger than those of the piles that will ultimately 
be used). The screw point and the lower sections of the 
pile were made with internal flanges bolted together with 
12%-inch bolts, and the upper sections were made with 
outside flanges which facilitated bolting together. For 
obvious reasons this latter method cannot be adopted in 
actual work. 

Those at all familiar with the properties of the silt 
through which it was proposed to pass will appreciate 
the fact that tremendous turning power was required to 
screw the pile down against the cling of the silt to its 
sides. This power was provided by the machine shown 
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2 THE IRON AGE. 


in Figs. 2,3 and 6. It is of the hydraulic class, consisting 
of two cylinders, A, attached to a frame and furnished 
with differential plungers 10 and 11% inches in diameter 
by 18 inches stroke. The active area of the forward or 
driving stroke was, therefore, 78% square inches, and the 
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gaged the teeth of the ratchet wheel and were guided 
the rim of the latter. The machine made 10 strokes 
each revolution of the pile. It was operated by a « 
trolling valve attached to the frame, and water was « 
veyed to it through a pipe with three swing joints. 





_Tus IRON AGE 


THE IRON AGE 


FLOOR OF DOCK | 


THE [RON AGB 


Fig. 4.—Elerations of Pile and Screwing Machine. 


MACHINE FOR SINKING SCREW PILES. 


active area of the return stroke 25 square inches. The 
cylinders were tested to 1500 pounds per square inch. 
The frame was pivoted on a center casting, C, to which a 
ratchet wheel, D, was keyed; the center casting was 
bolted to the top of the pile when the machine was in 
operation. The thrust of the plungers was transmitted 
by means of connecting rods to the pawls B, which en- 


the castings were of iron, and the whole machine weig' 
12,000 pounds. 

It was anticipated that the weight of the pile m 
not be sufficient to force the pile down the full pitc! 
the screw blade, and a hydraulic jack, Fig. 4, was b 
for this purpose. It consisted of a cylinder with a sir 
plunger 18 inches in diameter by 25 inches stroke. 
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tion from this plunger was taken up by weights on 
platforms, which were suspended from cross beams 
iched to the plunger of the jack. 

Load on Pile. 
rhe point of the screw pile was first bolted to eight 
ions and lowered in the caisson, and afterward seven 
‘e sections were added. The total weight of the pile 
now 63,353 pounds. 
At the first revolution the dead load, including the 
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and 1 foot. ‘The load was then gradually increased 
to 383,330 pounds under operation of the hydraulic jack. 
The turning moment was 439,800 foot pounds, and the 
water pressure 1200 pounds. Before the completion of 
the fortieth revolution one of the pile sections broke un- 
der torsional strain; it was afterward found to be de- 
fective. 

The actual time occupied (exclusive of all other work, 
such as placing sections, &c.) in screwing down 34 feet 
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Fig. 6.—View of Screwing Machine. 


MACHINE FOR SINKING SCREW PILES. 


ie, was $2,395 pounds. The penetration was 1.17, the 
turning moment of the screwing machine 36,600 to 54,- 
“© foot pounds, and the water pressure in the machine 
*2S8 from 100 to 150 pounds per square inch. At the 

‘enth revolution the penetration was 1,04, the turning 
roment from 36,600 to 73,300 foot pounds, and the pres- 
Sure from 100 to 200 pounds. At the fifteenth revolution 

> penetration was 0.833 foot, the turning moment 73,- 
©0 and the pressure 200 pounds. Up to the thirty- 
¢ ghth revolution the penetration fluctuated between 4 






10 1-32 inches in 38% turns was 9 hours and 5 minutes. 
This makes 14 minutes per turn, with an average pene- 
tration of 10 25-32 inches per turn. 

The dead load tests occupied a period of five and one- 
half months. The load, including the pile itself, was 
gradually increased from 400,000 to 500,000 pounds by 
increments of 20,000 pounds, During the first five days 
the pile subsided about %4 inch, and for every 20,000 
pounds added thereafter the pile apparently subsided 
about 0.025 inch, but this was compression in the pile it- 
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4 THE IRON AGE. 







self, which now measured 148 feet between the screw 
point and micrometer attachment. The 500,000 pounds 
was kept on for about one and one-half months, when the 
load was increased to 600,000 pounds, Fig. 1, for an- 
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The New Russian Tariff. 


United States Consul Slocum, Warsaw, Russia, 
nishes the following information about the new Ru 
tariff to the Department of Commerce and Labor: 

The principal changes in the proposed tariff of int 
to the manufacturers of the United States are as fol! 
the unit for assessment being the pood (36.112 poun 

There will be an increase varying from 25 to 100 
cent. additional in iron and steel manufactures to 
tariff in force at present. 

Machines and apparatus, complete or incomplete, fi 
together or in parts, of cast iron, wrought iron, or st 
with or without parts composed of other materials, e 
in combination with copper to an extent not exceed 
25 per cent. of the total weight of the machine, import: 
by the western land frontier, are assessed 3.06 rub! 
($1.58) in the new tariff, against 2.10 rubles ($1.18) 
the present tariff. 

Gas and naphtha motors, steam engines, portable e: 
gines except those connected with complex thrashing ma 
chines and steam plows, locomotives, locomotive wagons, 
steam driven tricycles and electrical locomotives, pumps 
and hand fire engines, compressors, and ice making and 
refrigerating machines are assessed 4.38 rubles ($2.26) 
in the new tariff. 

On typewriting and sewing machines the new duty 
will be 5.58 rubles ($2.87). 

On all machines madé of copper or its alloys, or in the 
composition of which copper or any alloy of copper is 
present in a proportion exceeding 25 per cent. of the total 
weight of the machine, the duty is raised from 6.48 rubles 
($3.34) to 10.80 rubles ($5.56), an increase of $2.22. 

Dynamo electrical machines and electric motors of al! 
kinds and electrical transformers are raised from 2.10 
rubles to 10.20 rubles ($1.08 to $5.25), an increase of 
$4.17. 

Agricultural machines and implements, without steam 
motors, not separately designated, and also models there- 
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Fig. 8.—Longitudinal Section. 


MACHINE FOR SINKING SCREW PILES. 


other month and a half without subsiding. The pile was 
then removed. 

But before this was done a series of drop tests was 
made, Fig. 10. A hammer of 3750 pounds, with a fall of 
1 foot, was applied in 132 series of 250 drops each, while 
the dead load at the same time was increased from 200,- 
000 to 330,000 pounds. Altogether, 33,000 blows were ap- 
plied at a rate averaging 30 blows per minute without 
producing any appreciable effect. 


of, are increased from 75 kopecks to 1.26 rubles (39 cen’ 
to 65 cents). 

Portable engines connécted with threshing machi! 
and plows are increased from 75 kopecks to 90 kope 
(39 cents to 46 cents). 

The following machines, &c., will be admitted fre 
Reaping and sheaf binding machines; reaping machi! 
with automatic ejectors; steam plows; complicated clov 
thrashing machines with two drums; complicated ste: 
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shers with beater drums, in which the length of the 
ers is not less,than 4 feet 6 inches, and with spike 
is having a length of not less than 40 inches; hay 
ng machines; raking machines, horse drawn; ma- 
es for sorting grass seed; sorting machines with 
il wire cylinders; potato sorting machines; machines 
scattering powdered fertilizers; pulverizers; bellows 
injectors for vines and trees; grape crushing ma- 
ies; continuous wine pressing machines; centrifugal 
m separators and parts thereof; all kinds of newly 
ented or perfected agricultural machines and imple- 
its ordered by experimenting stations and museums. 








The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 50 Years 
Old. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have passed the fiftieth milestone in their career, and 
seem well fortified to pass the one hundredth milestone 
and perhaps more. From the recent issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Times we take the following interesting article 
regarding this well-known and popular company : 

The inception of the present firm dates back several 
years before 1853, which is given as the birth year of the 
company. The late Benjamin F. Jones was manager of 
the Mechanics line of canal boats on the old Pittsburgh 
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Fig. 9.—First, Loading. 





iid Philadelphia canal. In 1846 he entered into partner- 

ship with John Kier, in the Independent line of canal 
its. Shortly after Mr. Jones purchased from Mr. Kier 
iron furnace and forges in the Alleghany Mountains, 
ir Armagh, Westmoreland County. This was Mr. 
nes’ first venture in the iron business. In 1851 he be- 
ne interested in the American Iron Works, then being 
lt by Bernard Lauth. The firm were established under 
‘name of Jones, Lauth & Co. 
During the autumn of 1853 the Monongahela Iron 
rks, at Brownsville, Pa., were purchased by the new 
icern and operated for about two years. The plant was 
dismantled, most of the macuainery being removed 
Pittsburgh. 
In the meantime James Laughlin was admitted to the 
in, the name of which was changed to Jones & Laughlin, 

da few years later to Jones & Laughlins. Mr. Lauth 
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retired from business in 1857. Under the limited liability 
act the firm name was changed to Jones & Laughlin, 
Limited, and it was while operating under this name that 
the company achieved such world wide renown. They are 
regarded as second in the United States to the United 
States Steel Corporation. Shortly before the death of 
Mr. Jones the name of the firm was changed to the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, and such it is to-day. As far 
back as 1857 the firm of Jones & Laughlins established a 
large warehouse in Chicago. 

The company employ thousands of men in their vari- 
ous mills, and many hundreds are employed in the ore 
mines of the company in the lake region. 





Fig. 10.—Load of 170 tons. 


PILES. 


On the death of Mr. Jones, B. F. Jones, Jr., was chosen 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the company. 

The site of the city offices of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, at Third avenue and Try street, is di- 
rectly over the old Pittsburgh and Philadelphia canal. 


—— 


In installing an electric railway system for the city of 
London the question of conduits is one of those coming 
up for solution. The type of conduit adopted differs from 
those in use in New York and on the Continent of Europe. 
The center slot is used, as in New York, but the service 
rails are not supported on the yokes. The American con- 
struction has greater transverse strength, but this is 
necessary in this country, on account of the great fluctu- 
ations and the extreme range in temperature, and the re- 
sultant effect on the pressure of the pavement. 
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6 THE IRON AGE, 


Preventing Pipes and Blow Holes in Ingots 
and Castings. 





BY DR. F. C. WEBER, CHICAGO. 

In Stahl und Hisen of August 15, 1903, appeared an 
article on the “ Prevention of Blow Holes and Pipes in 
Ingots and Castings,” which was commented on in an ar- 
ticle by J. B. Nau, which appeared in The Iron Age of 
September 10, 1903. The writer has done considerable 
work on this subject, of which the following paper is a 
partial description, as well as a comment on the work 
described in Stahl und Hisen. This it seems now to be 
appropriate to put on record in The Iron Age. In the 
making of ingots and castings free from blow holes and 
pipes there is always the additional factor to be taken 
into consideration that the produced ingot or casting 
shall have as homogeneous a texture as possible through- 
out its mass. This calls for a making of the ingot or 
casting in such a manner and in such a period of time 
that segregation will have only the minimum of time for 
exerting its seriously injurious influence. It is never pos- 
sible to wholly eliminate this factor of segregation, for 
the simple reason that it is impossible to freeze the ingot 
or casting simultaneously throughout its mass. The work 
which the writer has done in this connection is to fix the 
nitrogen as a nitride and the free oxygen as alumina, and 
at the same time, in one operation these impurities are 
eliminated. To do this metallic borides are employed with 
titanium alloys in combination, which borides and al- 
loys the writer has succeeded in making successfully in 
a commercial way. When using one of the metallic bor- 
ides alone, or in combination with an alloy containing 
titanium, to prevent the formation of blow holes by add- 
ing them to the molten iron or steel, certain definite re- 
sults are produced. First, the added boride and alloy 
are dissolved in the molten metal, and when dissolved a 
somewhat complex series of chemical reactions take 
place, nascent atoms forming as a result of double de- 
compositions within the molten metal. The nascent atom 
ef boron having an intensely strong affinity for oxygen 
forms boron trioxide, not only with the free oxygen pres- 
ent in molten iron or steel, but also from such oxides 
present in solution in the molten metal as are reducible 
by boron. Iron and manganese oxides are so reducible, 
and these are always present in molten iron and steel. 
This boron trioxide forms borates with the other oxides 
in the molten metal which are not reducible by boron. 
These are alumina, magnesia and lime, which are in- 
variably present in small amounts in all. iron or steel. 
These borates so formed, being insoluble in the molten 
metal and being lighter, rise up through the mass or body 
ef the molten metal and float on the surface as a thin 
film, protecting the surface from oxidation and from 
nitrogen absorption until the metal freezes. But the ben- 
eficial chemical action of the boron does not stop here. 
The borates flux with the entire series of silicates pre- 
sent in the molten iron or steel, and by so fluxing carry 
them along to the surface to form the film of slag. This 
is done because boron, as an oxide, forms borates with the 
acidic oxide silica as well as with the basic oxides mag- 
nesia, alumina and lime. This series of chemical reac- 
tions cleanses the molten metal of free oxygen, oxides 
and silicates, and thereby produces a metal of a very 
homogeneous texture. 

The titanium, introduced as an alloy or as an iron 
“boron” titanium compound, at once combines with the 
gaseous nitrogen present in the molten metal forming a 
stable nitride. It is the formation of this stable nitride 
which prevents the formation of blow holes and thereby 
produces solid ingots or castings. The pipe is very much 
smaller and flat, not an inverted cone, because the metal 
being freed from free oxides and slags is more liquid, 
not pasty, which greater liquidity permits a more per- 
fect subsidence in the mold or flask during the cooling 
down to the freezing point of the metal. This greater 
liquidity also makes the sharp castings so much desired 
for all small iron articles. 

All of these details are proven facts. They are the 
result of actual work done in the laboratory, the foun- 
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dry and the steel mill, complete records of which ar 
tant for reference. 

We have here an entire series of improvements i: 
quality of the products by simply throwing a few poi 
per ton of these boron and titanium compounds a1 
loys into the pouring ladle or the bull ladle, and a! 
ing these materials to do the work. Taking a pur 
metal, open hearth steel for instance, made by the a! 
described simple method, and using this metal to | 
duce the various alloy steels, the resulting product i 
better one simply because the modifying additions 
metals, such as chromium, nickel, tungsten, &¢., are | 
masked and altered by the presence of the now alwa 
present impurities. In these two elements, boron a 
titanium, are combined the qualities for preventing, in » 
great measure, the segregation; and so making hom 
geneous metal, eliminating the gases oxygen and nitroge: 
thereby preventing pipes and blow holes, ridding th 
metal of residual slags and oxides, and so purifying i( 
that it can be directly converted into any desired specia! 
steel or metal in one operation and at once ready for fui 
ther work. Adding and incorporating these various modi 
fying metals and alloys can be readily effected, by caus- 
ing them to flow in the melted state into the pouring o: 
bull ladle directly after the boron and titanium have 
acted, which action being complete inside of two min 
utes the metal is still thinly liquid and fully capable of 
alloying with the added metal or alloy before the meta! 
freezes. 

When using boron compounds and titanium alloys in 
combination they must be used in such proportion that 
chemical reaction can take place as nearly as possible 
by atomic proportions. The writer has found that by 
using from % to 1 pound of ferro-titanium-boron, and 
from 2 to 5 pounds of'a 20 per cent. ferro-titanium al- 
loy per ton, he gets nearly correct proportions with 
the several metals with which he has experimented. This 
method of using boron and titanium in combination is a 
more perfect method for preventing blow holes and pipes 
than when employing a mixture of metallic aluminum 
and an oxide of titanium in atomic or any other propor- 
tion by plunging them or it into the mass of molten 
metal. 

When employing the mixture of aluminum and tita- 
nium oxide the reactions which obtain are about as fol- 
lows: A portion of the aluminum alloys with the mass 
of the molten metal, another portion of the aluminum 
forms alumina, with the free oxygen of the molten 
metal, and the oxides reducible by aluminum, all of 
which alumina and all nonreduced oxides mix with and 
contaminate the metal. The remaining portion of the 
metallic aluminum reduces a portion of the titanium 
oxide ; the unreduced portion of the titanium oxide mixes 
with the metal. The bubbling produced by immersing 
the mixture is due to and produced by the moisture pres 
ent in the mixture employed. The titanium liberated 
from the titanium oxide used being nascent fixes the 
nitrogen as a nitride. Segregation is affected only in so 
far as there is more material present to separate while 
the molten metal is cooling and freezing. The latent heat 
of stability of aluminum is greater than that of boron. 
which is proved by the fact that aluminum will reduce 
boron trioxide, and so there is apparently a point in fa 
vor of employing the aluminum in preference to boron 
This is not correct, however, in practice, for boron has an 
affinity for oxygen strong enough to fully extract an? 
combine with all of the free oxygen of the molten met:! 
and reduce a portion of the dissolved oxides, and the 
fluxing all the others along with all the contained sil! 
cates, which two last functions the aluminum cannot per 
form. Neither can the aluminum form a thinly liqu! 
slag which rises up through the mass of the molte 
metal and thereby becoming removable. The latent he: 
of stability of all permanent bodies, whether solid, liqu! 
of gaseous, is that amountof heat which isintegrally prese 
and essential to the given body maintaining its molecul: 
entity as such body. This amount of heat may be co! 
sidered to be such an arrangement of the atoms that | 
their changing their relative positions they may produ: 
such an oscillation of the atoms as to furnish a defini’ 
and distinct amount of sensible heat. Since this chemic 
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sical law operates in all these chemical reactions, and 

ys in such a way that the new compounds formed 
hove a lower latent heat of stability, there is sufficient 
¢ ble heat produced to maintain the mass of the mol- 

metal liquid sufficiently longer than without the 
‘ ges taking place to permit of a very perfect separa- 
{ of the borate slag formed by its rising to the sur- 
{ This very effective and simple cleansing of molten 
iron or steel from their contained impurities as de- 
scribed above makes a gray cast iron of a quality very near 
to that of soft steel. It makes a Bessemer steel of a quality 
nearly equal to open hearth, and makes open hearth al- 
most equal to crucible steel, while crucible steel is itself 
improved in every way. The tensile strength of wire and 
wire rods can easily be doubled by adding from % to 1 
per cent. of titanium additional per ton to what is re- 
quired for fixing the nitrogen. The ductility of hot sheet 
steel is increased wonderfully by adding a fraction of 1 
per cent. of vanadium, and this is not at the expense of 
its tensile strength either, which is itself improved by 
the addition. 

Self hardening tool steels are readily made by adding 
molybdenum or tungsten. Manganese steel from this 
cleansed open hearth steel and carbonless manganese is 
as superior to the present Hadfield manganese steel as an 
open hearth steel is superior to Bessemer steel. These al- 
loyed steels are all made from metallic borides having 
these various metals as a component. They can be made 
by simply melting their carbonless alloys and allowing 
them to flow into the cleansed metal. 


—_—— 


Wages and the Export Trade. 





C. W. Wellman, general manager of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose work is in almost every great manufactory in the 
world, whose equipment covers cranes, charging ma- 
chines, eharging cars and boxes, gas producers, valves 
and open hearth and other furnaces, is reported as hav- 
ing made the following strong statement in an interview 
on the labor question : 

If the manufacturers, the exporters, of the United 
States want to keep what foreign trade they have, and, 
further, to increase our exports, they must solve the la- 
bor problem, and that without delay. 

Germany is the one nation with which the United 
States really competes for foreign trade; or, rather, it is 
the one nation which this country must either super- 
sede or leave it master of the situation. Let present 
conditions continue five years and the foreign trade of 
this country will practically have become a memory. 

The so-called American invasion is not what is worry- 
ing England or any other European country. It is the 
German invasion now. The American design is more 
popular abroad than ever before, and the demand is met 

largely by Germany. Every American design not abso- 
lutely protected which gains the least popularity is 
Promptly taken up by the German manufacturer, who, if 
‘nything, turns out better work than the American shop. 
This produet—the American design, mind you—is put on 
the Ruropean market, stamped “ made in Germany,” and 
sold at less than the cost price in the United States. 

Six years ago the American manufacturer could com- 
pete with Germany. To-day it is out of the question. 
Wages paid have doubled in that time. At the beginning, 
With reigning wages, the American manufacturer could 
Colupete with Germany with ease, and Germany forced a 
Practical elimination from foreign markets. 

\t this time organized labor began to force wages up 
ull a point has been reached where Germany has, with 

ile reason, lost all fear of the United States as a com- 

tor, and no longer sees a single obstacle in the way 
ier becoming the commercial sovereign of the world. 

* American daily wage is $3; the German, 90 cents. 

Before the United States can hope to regain her 

stige as a power in foreign trade, wages in this coun- 

must be reduced 40 per cent. Then, and only then, 
| we be in a position to compete with Germany. We 

( stand in fear of ng other European nation. 

So far as we are personally concerned we pay high 

ces. We work largely along special lines, and there- 
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fore do not meet the competition which confronts the av- 
erage manufacturer. Abroad a concern in our line makes 
only one thing. In consequence it cannot be utilized, as 
our works are, for different purposes. Thus, even with 
the wages we pay, we can still underbid Germany. Ours 
is the exception that proves the rule which applies to the 
other manufacturers. Our shops are open. We tolerate 
no dictation.’ In the interest of foreign trade we will 
welcome a movement for the reduction of wages. 





The New York Car Wheel Company. 


An interesting condition has developed in the affairs 
of the bankrupt New York Car Wheel Company. After 
more than two years of negotiating the property has 
nearly been sold to Joseph H. Berry of Detroit, Mich., 
president of the Manistique Iron Company; but at this 
time it cannot be told whether the sale will be concluded. 
A number of bidders appeared in the bankruptcy court 
in Buffalo on November 6, at the time set for the ad- 
journed auction sale of the property. Mr. Berry had 
made the highest bid for the property. Samuel Joseph 
of New York was the next highest bidder, and when he 
made his bid intimated that he might be willing to give 
$25,000 more if he had time to look it over. The referee 
gave him until 2.30 p.m. Friday, when he asked for more 
time. Some of the creditors were in favor of a post- 
ponement of the sale, even though Mr. Joseph was not 
willing to hold his bid open and despite the fact that 
Mr. Berry’s representative said that he would withdraw 
the Berry bid if there was an adjournment. A brief 
recess was taken, and when the court convened again 
Receiver Becker suggested that the property should be 
sold to Mr. Berry, but that the referee should not sanc- 
tion the sale before Wednesday of this week. In the in- 
terval prospective bidders will have ample opportunity 
to examine the property, and if any are prepared to bid 
more than $152,000, the amount of Mr. Berry’s bid, the 
sale to him will not be confirmed by the referee. 

A revised report of the appraiser shows the assets te 
be: Machinery and tools, $122,158; general merchandise. 
$5637; new wheels, $9220; street car wheels, $8378: 
fixtures, $1596; wheels in bond, $3170; land and build- 
ings, $139,950; New York plant, $6241; cash on hand, 
$876; stocks and bonds, $97,000; total, $394,226. This 
appraised value is on the property for sale. It is said 
that the stocks and bonds, appraised at $97,000, are of 


small value. 
Sica ti 

Important Niagara Falls Suits.—The National Con- 
tracting Company have brought an action against the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
recover $400,000, claimed to be due on the contract for 
building the Power Company’s wheel pit No. 2 and the 
extension of the main tunnel to that pit. The Power 
Company deny the claim, and make counter claims for 
damages amounting to $600,000, caused by the alleged de- 
lays of the Contracting Company, which compelled the 
Power Company to put the Contracting Company off and 
complete the work themselves, and for many months pre- 
vented, it is said, the Power Company from supplying 
additional power to their customers from the new power 
house. The Contracting Company have also brought suit 
against the Niagara Junction Railway, involving a claim 
ot $28,000, arising out of the same contract, and the Rail- 
way Company deny any liability on this claim. Both 
actions were originally brought in New York County, but 
were transferred to Niagara County for trial on the ap- 
plication of the defendants. 

cecilia asada 

An experiment was recently tried in Switzerland to 
determine that there were different degrees of tempera- 
ture in steam boilers, and a Scotch boiler was used in the 
trial. It was found that the upper part of the boiler 
was 159 degrees Celsius hotter than the lower part, and 
that after two hours there was very slight change in the 
temperatures. This experiment would have been more 
satisfactory if several types of boilers had been tested, 
for the peculiarity noted in the case of the Scotch boiler 
has been known for a long time, and it is one of the 
chief objections to its use as a generator. 
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A National Association of Building Contractors. 


A call for a convention to be held in Chicago, Thurs- 
day, December 10, for the purpose of forming a national 
association of building contractors has been issued by. the 
Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago, Master Build- 
ers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Contractors’ Association 
of Cincinnati, Builders’ Exchange of Reading, Pa., Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association of New York City, 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Minneapolis and 
the Building Contractors’ Council of St. Louis, Previous 
to'the*issuance of this call favorable replies on the form- 
ing of a national association were received from con- 
tractors’ associations in San Francisco, Denver, Topeka, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, East St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Jackson and Baltimore, 
as well as from National Association of Plumbers and 
the Massachusetts State Association of Master Builders. 
The call was issued to 460 associations throughout the 
country. 

BE. M. Craig, secretary of the Builders’ and Contract- 
ors’ Council of Chicago is the prime mover in this at- 
tempt to unify the employing forces in building opera- 
tions throughout the country. Accompanying the call is 
a letter stating the reforms which such a national asso- 
ciation should seek to accomplish, as follows: 

“The present depression of the building industry, now 
almost universally felt throughout the entire country, is 
in a measure due primarily to the unusual activity of 
organized labor in all branches of industry; while more 
or less general in the building line, the attitude of or- 
ganized labor in our manufacturing industries has had 
a depressing effect upon the building public, causing many 
building operations to be either deferred or abandoned, 
in the fear that the unrest in other labor circles might 
extend to the building employees. These facts, together 
with the scarcity of and high prices for some materials 
has had a tendency to curtail building operations. Some 
remedy for this condition of affairs must be devised, and 
we believe that the task of developing this remedy de- 
volves upon the contractors of this country. Proper steps 
should at once to be taken to inspire the confidence of the 
building public, and insure to them the continuation of 
work and uninterrupted completion of their buildings. 

“We believe that only through the medium of a 
strong National Association can this be accomplished. 
The fact alone of having a national association will at 
once have a salutary effect upon any body of men be- 
fore any attempt is made to disturb industrial condi- 
tions in the building line in any part of the country. 

“We believe that the objects of the organization 
should be: 

“1. To advance and protect the interests of the con- 
tractor. 

“2. To secure equitable treatment in their dealings 
with their employees. 

“3. To encourage organization and the formation of 
associations of contractors. 

“4. To regulate conditions among building contractors. 

“5. To devise means for the better advancement of 
the interest of the contractor. 

“We believe that the policy of the organization re- 
specting its attitude toward organized labor should be: 

“a. To maintain peace and harmony between the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

“b. That the basis of the settlement of all disputes 
should be conciliation and arbitration. 

“co. That where conditions aré proper and employees’ 
associations exist agreements be made with them. 

“d. That a uniform agreement be adopted and used in 
making joint agreements. 

“That all agreements embody the following princi- 
ples: 

“1. That there shall be no limitation as to the amount 
of work a man shall perform during his working day. 

“2. That there shall be no restriction of the use of 
machinery or tools. 

“3. That there shall be no restriction of the use of 
any manufactured material. 

“4. That no person shall have the right to interfere 
with the workman during working hours. 
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“5. That the use of apprentices shall not be pr 
ited. 

“6. That the foreman shall be the agent of the 
ployer. 

“7, That all workmen are at liberty to work 
whomsoever they see fit. 

“8. That all employers are at liberty to employ 1 
discharge whomsoever they see fit.” 

It is the purpose of the founders of this associat 
to form an organization that shall be national in 
scope, embracing every town and city in every State, : 
embracing’ in: its membership all - existing - associaticis 
whose members are engaged in the erection of buildin, 
with central organizations in the leading cities. 

When Mr. Craig was asked why it would not be feasi 
ble for the contractors to join hands with the newly 
formed Industrial Association of America he took the 
stand that the Chicago body had decided by vote to await 
the issue of the Indianapolis convention before making 
definite decision on this point. The stumbling block in 
the way of the Industrial Association, as outlined by the 
Chicago contractors, is that because of its policy to ad- 
mit the individual workman the associations and the 
various citizens’ alliances might easily become the pre; 
of a concerted movement on the part of thousands of 
workmen who might join the association for the purpose 
of outvoting and overruling the employing classes. Mr. 
Craig said: “If I were an unprincipled labor leader or 
politician I would make it a point to crowd the member 
ship of all the citizens’ alliances and similar bodies with 
my henchmen, and in that way would soon have contro! 
of a very powerful organization.” 


Se 


The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
possibility of developing the iron industry in Australia 
has completed its labors. By the casting vote of the 
chairman it was decided to recommend the bonuses orig- 
inally suggested by the Government—viz.: Class 1. Pig 
iron made from Australian ore, 12 shillings per ton; 
puddled bar iron made from Australian pig iron, 12 shil 
lings per ton; steel made from Australian ‘pig iron, 12 
shillings per ton; bonus amounting to £250,000.. Class 2. 
Spelter made from Australian ore, for the. first 10,000 
tons, £2 per ton (£20,000). Class 3. Galvanized iron, 10 
per cent. on value; wire netting, 10 per cent..on value. 
Iron and steel tubes or pipes (except riveted or cast) 
not more than 6 inches internal diameter, 10 per cent. on 
value; bonuses amounting to £50,000. Class 4. Reapers 
and binders, the first 500, £8 each, amounting to £4000 
The official pronouncements of the Commission are not 
yet available, and the bonus question will have to come 
before the House again. The weight of evidence through 
out the inquiry has been strongly in favor of State aided 
private enterprise as against State ownership and con 
trol. It was expected that the labor party would fight 
strongly for the latter, but they are scarcely likely to at- 


tempt it now, in face of the evidence collected by th« 
Commission. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association was repr’ 
sented at the State Legislature last week by a lobby 0 
50 members, whose purpose was to protest against tl 
law taxing capital stock of Illinois corporations. The 
claim that such a tax involves a double taxation, a: 
puts incorporated companies under a disadvantage :; 
compared with copartnerships. Their plea was coup): 
with the threat that if an attempt was made to enfo! 


the law they would change their incorporation to so! 
other State. 


Recent decisions of the courts in England, whi 
mulcted trades unions in large sums for disobeying t 
laws of the land, have dismayed the members and le: 
ers alike of such combinations against trade, and in 
congress of them at Leicester lately a bill was formula: 
to petition Parliament to grant total immunity to ¢ 
funds of trades unions from fines or assessments 
reason of their defiances of law and order. That is 
say, they claim the right to dance, but do not wish 
pay the fiddler. 
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Jig for Milling Feed Clutches. 























\ jig which is reported to be giving very efficient 
vice, and which is of interest as an important means 
‘educing costs of production, is in use by the Bickford 

| & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for milling the 
i clutches of their radial drilling machines. The 


ches are of the regular saw tooth or spiral jaw type, 
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addition to the saving thus effected, there is a consider- 
able gain due to convenience of setting and indexing. 
The result is that the time consumed on a lot of clutches 
is now only about one-fifth of that required by the old 
method. 


The construction of the jig, as shown by Fig. 2, is 
quite simple. The pieces to be milled are slipped onto 
vertical expanding mandrels, and there securely fastened 
by means of a socket wrench engaging the expanding 
screws inside the mandrels. The lower end of each 
mandrel, within the base of the jig, is fitted with a worm 
wheel, each worm wheel meshing with a worm extend- 
ing the entire length of the jig, and actuated by means 
of the crank plainly shown in Fig. 1. This crank, in con- 
nection with a suitably divided index plate, may be 
made to turn the worm through as many rotations or 
fractions thereof as may be necessary to give the de- 
sired tooth spacing to the clutches, all four of which are 
rotated at once. The cutters are set by means of notches 
in tool steel gauges, which may be bolted to the side 
face of the jig, as shown in Fig. 2. Fig, 1 shows the 
jig without the gauge and with four clutch halves fin- 
ished ready fof removal 

While the appliance was originated for this par- 
ticular piece of work, it is useful on other jobs of a 
similar nature, and is often employed in this way. Dif- 
ferent hub lengths of clutches or other pieces of work 
are accommodated by the use of various hights of ex- 
panding bushings and screws forming the upper portion 
of the mandrels. 


eo 


The J. L. Perkins Company, Chicago, Ill., wholesale 
dealers in tin and other metals, have made an assign- 
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Fig. 2.—Construction of Bickford Feed Clutch Milling Jig 


JIG FOR MILLING 


‘original method of milling which was to place one half 
member of a clutch upon the index center of a mill- 
< machine and, after adjusting it properly, mill the 
eth with a suitable cutter. This method required in- 
vidual setting and indexing of each piece, in addition 

the fact that only one piece could be operated upon 
atime. To reduce the time cost of this operation the 
¢ shown in the accompanying illustration was designed 
od constructed. As will be noted from Fig. 1, four 
lutch halves may now be milled simultaneously. In 


E 


FEED CLUTCHES. 


ment, with liabilities of about $210,000. The failure is 
said to have been caused by the unwillingness of the 
banks to advance money on goods that were stored in 
the company’s private warehouses. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
opened a branch office in Paris, France, located at 24 
Boulevard Voltaire, where they carry a complete stock 
of superior brass and iron steam specialties and engineer- 
ing appliances, 
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A Brief Study of the Ferro Metals 
and Their Electrical Manufacture. 


BY AUGUSTE J. ROSSI, NEW YORK. 








We intend in the following to describe in a succinct 
manner the methods followed in the manufacture of ferro 
metals in general, mentioning their properties and uses, 
but specially to submit the result of four years of study of 
the last comer, ferro-titanium, not so well known in this 
country as it appears to be in Europe. 

Of these ferro alloys some have been known for many 
years; others have been introduced into use at a more 
recent date; others still are quite new, either on account 
of the scarcity of the ores from which they are obtained 
or because of special difficulties or cost of reduction, only 
surmounted lately. The development of electrical science 
within the last 20 years has been such that even 
certain of these ferros, formerly manufactured in the 
blast furnace, have been smelted by electrical processes, 
and this method has proved to be more economical than 
the one previously followed, so that they really come 
within the scope of this article. 

Ferro-Manganese. 

Spiegel and ferro-manganese and their use in the steel 
industries have been too well known for years to deserve 
more than a mention. Their manufacture has been and 
is yet carried on regularly in the blast furnace with per- 
fect success. However, certain manganese ores, known 
under the generic name of “ wad,” and found in Canada 
and elsewhere, covering large tracts of land, occur in a 
physical state which has rendered their treatment in 
the blast furnace unprofitable. We have this year smelted 
electrically this class of ores by a special electric method. 
They yielded an excellent ferro, and such smelting, if prop- 
erly carried on, will certainly vrove economical whenever 
and wherever such ores can be obtained at a nominal 
cost, practically that of digging them, and where the elec- 
tric current is available at favorable figures. 

Ferro-manganese, or spiegel, used in the steel industry 
for recarburizing, introduces into the finished product 
but a small percentage of manganese—say, from 0.20 to 
1 per cent., more or less. Special steels containing as 
much as 12 to 14 per cent. of manganese, known as “ man- 
ganese steels,” have more lately received industrial appli- 
eations. The work of Mr. Hadfield in this line is classic, 
so to speak, and we cannot do better than to refer the 
reader to the masterly papers he or others have published 
on this subject. 

Ferro-Silicon. 

There is another ferro which has been known for 
years, and which also can be manufactured in the blast 
furnace, at least up to percentages of silicon of 12 to 14 
per cent. or thereabouts, but above these figures the elec- 
tric smelting of ferro-silicon up to 50 per cent. or more of 
silicon has proved more economical—in fact, it is the only 
method which could insure success. The uses of this 
ferro in the metallurgy of iron are too well known for us 
to insist upon them. It has received also other applica- 
tions. ° 

Ferro-Nickel. 

This is another ferro of which the use in the manu- 
facture of steel has stood the test of years’ experience for 
armor plates, boiler plates and kindred or other purposes, 
but the metal itself can be readily obtained now from its 
ores by metallurgical treatment other than electrical, and 
as nickel is most generally introduced in the steel as a 
metal it does not properly come within our province to 
do more than mention it. We slfould add that so far as 
nickel or any other metal is concerned and mentioned as 
electrically obtained, it is not the intention to consider 
electrolysis. If advisable and economical, however, under 
special conditions ferro-nickel could also be smelted elec- 
trically. 

Other Ferros. 

The ferros to be referred to specially are the alloys 
of iron with metals whose occurrence in nature is rarer. 
Such are ferro-chrome, ferro-tungsten, ferro-molybdenum, 
ferro-vanadium, and particularly ferro-titanium. Al- 
though the ores of the latter are abundant and cheap, it 
is but little known. 
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The rarer metals are met in nature most freque 
in the state of oxides associated with oxides of iron 
an earthy gangue. Very often these ores, being too | 
must be concentrated so as to eliminate as much 
possible the nonmetallic elements. These concentra 
unless the ores themselves prove to be rich enough, f: 
ihe real raw materials of the manufacture of fer: 
Titanium occurs in many iron ores as titanic oxide, 
quently to the extent of 10 to 40 per cent. and more, 
is also met in nature as rutile, which contains 85 to 
per cent. of titanic acid, the balance being chiefly ox 
of iron. 

Reduction of Carbon, 


Metallic oxides may be reduced to their metallic e| 
ments by two different methods. First, by carbon 
some form, in which case the ferro obtained contains «|! 
ways a lesser or greater percentage of this elemen 
(above 1 per cent. and up to 8 per cent. or more). Ever 
an additional subsequent electrical treatment of the prod 
uct does not remove it below 2 per cent., if to that. They 
may also be reduced by aluminum, whose property as a 
reducing agent of oxide compounds has been known as a 
laboratory fact for the last 50 years or more. The great 
heat of formation of aluminum oxide (alumina) causes 
the aluminum to oxidize at the expense of the oxygen of 
the compound. By this second method the ferras ob- 
tained are practically free from carbon, containing less 
than 1 per cent. 

The first method (by carbon) can be carried on in the 
blast furnace. This is true for ferro-manganese and ferro 
silicon, as we have séen. It is even so for ferro-chrome, 
which has been made in the blast furnace, up to 60 per 
cent. chromium, at Unieux (France); but the oxides of 
tungsten, vanadium, molybdenum, and especially tita 
nium, are not reduced to any practical extent at the tem 
peratures prevailing in the blast furnace, though their 
reduction is readily secured in the electric furnace. 

The creation of large electric power plants, or of 
more modest plants in favored localities, has rendered 
electric current available at reasonable and even ad 
vantageous rates, and this electrical treatment is per 
fectly practical and industrially economical. It is more 
particularly so for such ferros as ferro-silicon (above 
certain percentages of silicon), ferro-manganese under 
special conditions as to ores, and for ferro-chrome, than 
is the blast furnace smelting. 

First Method -Reduction by Carbon. 

Electric furnaces vary considerably in their details 
of construction, and also in the mode of application of 
the current, but one of the dispositiohs frequent]; 
adopted as the most practical—certainly the simplest 
is the following: The electric furnace consists essen 
tially of a masonry of graphite, agglomerated with and 
incased in an iron or cast iron shell or box connected al 
the bottom with one of the bus bars of the current, and 
forming the anode. In this masonry there is a central 
cavity forming a crucible or hearth, the dimensions of 
which are determined by the quantity of material to b« 
heated in one charge, the quantity being dependent upon 
the intensity of the current available. A pencil of car 
bon or a bunch of several pencils, as the case may be, of 
an area determined by the amperage used, forms the 
cathode or positive electrode. This carbon is counter 
balanced by proper weights, and is so supported that it 
can be moved vertically up and down in the center of tli 
cavity or hearth, leaving ample room between the sides 
of the hearth and this electrode. This motion is obtaine 
either by hand, with proper pulleys, chains and wince! 
or automatically by appropriate electrical devices. Thi 
carbon pencil is connected by proper contrivances, suc! 
as flexible cables, with the other bus bar of the current. 
lowering or raising of the carbon pencil causes the a! 
to start between the charges as they are gradually f 
around it in the hearth and the bottom of the furna: 
forming the anode. Generally the arc is started first b: 
tween the pencil of carbon, the cathode and the ano 
(the bottom of the hearth), and the materials are grad 
ally charged until] the furnace is about half full. T! 
operation of reduction proceeds and fresh charges ° 
added at proper intervals, according to current and t! 
composition of the ores. The time of easting will, « 





















urse, vary. When enough ferro alloy has been obtained 
e furnace is tapped at a proper opening, provided at the 
ottom of the hearth, and the charging is resumed gradu- 
ily at regular intervals until the next cast. The charges 
ymnsist of an intimate mixture of the concentates or of rich 
res and of carbon in some form (charcoal, coke, anthra- 
ite), both materials being in the state of coarse powder. 
fhe arrangement of the furnace is that of the typical 
Siemens electric furnace of 1879. Many patents have 
heen secured for different arrangements of the elec- 
‘odes and of the other parts of the apparatus, but as an 
re furnace this Siemens disposition appears to be the 
implest and the most effective. The current used can be 
mntinuous or alternate. The furnace may be round or 
sqjuare. It may be closed at the top with special devices, 
such as plates, cooled by a circulation of water. The pen- 
cils of carbon forming the cathode may also be provided 
with a head in which circulates water. The feeding, when 
the furnace is closed at the top, may be performed auto- 
natically with a worm and gear. The main features, 
however, remain the same and the various improvements 
adopted aim to avoid as much as possible any loss of the 
heat supplied by the current or its utilization after it has 
secured the desired reduction of the oxides, and to re- 
duce to a minimum the wear and tear of the electrodes 
or of the furnace itself, and thus diminish the cost of 
production. 

In this manner we have made or seen made ferro- 
chrome, with 65 per cent. chromium or more; ferro- 
silicon, with 45 to 50 per cent. silicon; ferro-molybdenum, 
from molybdenite (a sulphide of molybdenum with more 
or less iron. In this latter case the sulphur was re- 
moved from the compound of carbon instead of the oxy- 
gen); ferro-tungsten, with 76 to 78 per cent. tungsten, 
and ferro-titanium, with from 4 to 75 per cent. titanium 
or more. 

All these ferros contained from 3 to 8 per cent. of 
carbon, excepting ferro-silicon, since carbon appears to 
be excluded from the alloy by silicon. These carbon al- 
loys are not, as a rule, so well adapted to the treatment 
of steel as others practically free from carbon. Their 
cost depends greatly on the price paid for the concen- 
trates or the oces. While good chrome ore costs only $25 
per ton, wolfram concentrates (oxide of iron and tung- 
sten with 65 to 70 per cent. of tungstic acid) cost as 
nuch as 8 cents per pound, while vanadic concentrates 
ind molybdenite are rated at least at 50 cents and 45 cents 
per pound. <As regards ferro-titanium for seasoning cast 
ron by the addition of 1 to 2 per cent. of a 10 per cent. 
illoy, the presence of carbon in the ferro is of no conse- 
quence, and therefore, since it may be reduced by carbon, 
ts cost is considerably lower than that of the other car- 
wn ferros mentioned, excepting possibly ferro-silicon. 
litaniferous iron ores of a composition capable of yield- 

¢ ferro-titanium containing from 10 to 35 or 40 per cent. 
titanium do not cost any more than ordinary iron 
vres, and even less. We may add that on this score of 
ieaphness of raw materials ferro-titanium proves the 
eapest to manufacture of all the ferros mentioned 
ove, 
These titaniferous ores are found nearly all over the 
rld—in some localities in the Adirondacks, New York, 
d other States of the Union; in Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
1 and Canada, in mountain masses. They are most 
erally free from injurious amounts of phosphorus 

( sulphur (below the Bessemer limit). Titanic oxide, 

titanie acid, as it is also called, is met also in nature 

rutile, containing from 85 to 95 per cent. titanic acid 

i more. Recently it has been found disseminated 

ugh a rock formation in Virginia, permeating the rock 

the extent of giving it a purplish color. A water con- 
itration will readily yield the rutile as high as 90 per 

t. in titanic acid, and more, the balance being mostly 

n oxide. In the event of a proper demand it could be 

plied, it is said, at very reasonable rates. Of course 

‘tile ean be reduced by carbon directly by the method 

<cribed above, but for reasons that are to be referred 

further the much cheaper titaniferous iron ores are 
ferred—at least for alloys in which the presence of 
bon is not objectionable. 

At any rate, were the price of rutile to prove an item 
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of importance when ferro-titanium free from carbon is 
desired, and were titaniferous iron ores to be too low in 
titanium for very high percentage of titanium desired 
in the ferro, above 40 per cent. titanium, for instance, 
then an “artificial” rutile, an igneous concentrate of 
titanic acid, can be made by a special method. Applied, 
for instance, to an iron ore containing, like the Adiron- 
dack ore, 58 to 60 per cent. of iron (metallic), 15 per 
cent. of titanic acid and some 8 to 5 per cent. of gangue, 
the method consists, briefly, in reducing electrically only 
the oxide of iron of the ore by adding carbon in quantity 
just sufficient to do so but no more, and applying a mod- 
erately intense current. Pig iron is obtained, and the 
slag accompanying it contains practically all the titanic 
acid of the ore with no or but very little oxide of 
iron. As much as 70 per cent. of titanic acid, and even SO 
per cent. and more (using other ores), has thus been 
found in this “igneous concentrate,” as we have called it; 
it is, in fact, an “ artificial rutile.” 

The pig iron produced has the special qualities of the 
metal obtained in the blast furnace from the smelting of 
titaniferous iron ores, and, as such, it commands a price 
which offsets the expense of the concentration, so that 
it is possible to secure at a nominal or no cost the raw 
material “ rutile,” with which alloys of any percentage of 
titanium can be made by the carbon method, or which can 
be advantageously used for reduction by the aluminum 
method. This igneous method of concentration could be 
and has been applied by us, in certain cases, to obtain 
very high concentrates of metallic oxides, other than 
titanic oxide, when associated with an oxide of iron. 


” 


Reduction by Aluminum. 


In the reduction of metallic oxides by the carbon 
method the amount of the reducing agent, the carbon, is 
of little consequence from the point of view of cost, but 
when the metallic oxides are reduced by aluminum any 
oxide of iron associated with the oxides of the other 
metal or metals to be reduced in the ferro requires a cer- 
tain amount of the much more expensive reducing agent, 
the aluminum. 

In this method the aluminum can be used in two dif- 
ferent physical states, in powder or very finely com- 
minuted—that is, Dr. Goldschmidt’s method—or as a 
bath, which is the method we have introduced. 

Aluminum in powder has been known for the last 50 
years or so as a powerful reducer of metallic oxides. 
The powdered aluminum was mixed intimately with the 
powdered oxide to be reduced and the mixture heated in 
a crucible, but these experiments were mere scientific or 
laboratory curiosities, the reaction being immediate, and, 
under these conditions, violent to the extent of project- 
ing the incandescent mass out of the crucible, proving 
actually dangerous if operating on more than insignifi- 
cant quantities of materials. It was due to Dr. Gold- 
schmidt to make an industrial application of this experi- 
ment. Instead of heating directly the mixture charged 
in a proper vessel, he does it indirectly by using a primer 
made of a mixture of powdered aluminum and of an 
oxide which yields its oxygen easily, placing this primer 
in the mass to be reduced, and starting it by means of a 
ribbon of magnesium or in any other appropriate manner. 
In this way the reaction, though requiring but a very few 
minutes (two or three), proceeds by contiguity of con- 
tact, and without the intervention of any external heat, 
the oxidation of aluminum to alumina at the expense of 
the oxygen proceeding exothermally, once started at one 
point of the mass. 

Without entering into a discussion of the value of 
the method as applied to the manufacture of ferro met- 
als, we may be allowed to say that, owing to the very 
rapidity of the reaction, when operating on large masses 
there is some danger, unless a perfect and absolutely in- 
timate mixture of the powders of aluminum and oxides, 
difficult to realize, be secured, that some parts of the mass 
may escape reduction and that aluminum may be found 
in the ferro to an objectionable extent. This has been 
the case at least in two ferros obtained by this method, 
and imported from Europe. They contained, respective- 
ly, 6 and 10 per cent. of aluminum, according to analyses 
made by reputable chemists. ‘The operation can be made, 
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to a certain extent, continuous, by using a certain amount 
of primer to keep the mass of metal in a molten state, 
but obviously a large daily production involves at least 
delicate manipulations and special experience and care. 

At any rate, admitting the best possible and most 
favorable conditions and results, the price of aluminum 
in powder becomes a factor of great importance. 

Aluminum in powder in Europe costs about 1.75 times 
the price of aluminum in ingots, and here in the United 
States more than double, 70 cents, as against 30 cents, 
and that by the ton. For this reason alone the use of 
aluminum in ingot, instead of in powder, must neces- 
sarily reduce considerably the expense of manufacture, 
as the aluminum enters in the final cost for at least one- 
half to three-quarters of the latter. The method that 
we have introduced, and by which tons of ferros can be 
made, is also simpler of application and manipulation 
and necessarily cheaper on this account also. 

The operation was carried on in an electric furnace 
like the one described above. The sides of the central 
cavity were preferably lined with magnesia bricks or 
other refractory materials, which have the double ad- 
vantage of being bad conducicrs of heat and of prevent- 
ing the contamination of the alloy by contact with the 
carbon of the hearth (on the sides at least). The furnace 
was charged with aluminum (scrap, ingots or the like), in 
proper proportion to secure the complete reduction of the 
metallic oxides (chromic, tungstic and vanadic, molybdic, 
titanic oxides, &c., associated with more or less oxides 
of iron). The aluminum melted immediately. Into this 
bath we shoveled the concentrates (or the oxides them- 
selves, if rich enough in that condition), coarsely granu- 
lated, or in moderately fine grains. The reaction sets in 
immediately, the oxides of iron reduced first forming a 
bath of iron in which the other metal, reduced from its 
oxide by the molten aluminum, dissolves. The furnace 
becomes incandescent, and the current has generally to 
be moderated, or even stopped for a short time, until the 
reaction is complete, when it is turned on again in or- 
der to keep the ferro obtained in a molten state. After 
tapping a fresh quantity of materials is charged and the 
new operation proceeds as before. The labor is reduced 
to a minimum. 

With two men at the furnace we have made in this 
manner 650 pounds of ferré-tungsten, of 76 per cent. 
tungsten, with about 11 horse-power, in 30 minutes. 
counting time of charging and casting. The ferro con- 
tained: Aluminum, none; carbon, 0.66 to 0.90 per cent. 
We have made in the same manner ferro-chrome of 70 
per cent. chromium; ferro-titanium, containing from 10 
to 75 per cent. titanium, and from 0.25 to 0.75 carbon, 
with no or but a very small quantity of aluminum. 

However, while the ferro is kept melted by the cur- 
rent a fresh addition of a small quantity of oxide of 
iron or of the concentrates or ores themselves (if rich 
enough) would remove all objectionable quantities of 
aluminum if necessary or required. 

If we use rutile or its equivalent, our “titanic con- 
centrate,” or “ artificial rutile,’ when working for ferro- 
titanium, for instance, we may add good scrap iron after 
the aluminum is charged. This forms a bath with the 
aluminum into which the rutile or the other oxide to be 
reduced is charged. Thereby we save on the current re- 
quired for the reduction of the oxide of iron, for which 
is thus substituted an equivalent quantity of iron, which 
has only to be melted, although this is not an item of 
as much importance as the saving of the amount of 
aluminum otherwise found necessary. This bath of iron 
is proportioned to the percenthge of the other metal aimed 
at in the ferro. It can easily be understood that by 
charging into the bath of aluminum a mixture of two or 
more metallic oxides, containing oxide of iron, a multiple 
ferro may be obtained, such as chrome-titanium-ferro, 
tungsten-titanium-ferro, chrome-tungsten-ferro, or the 
like. 

To illustrate the saving on the cost realized by using 
this bath of aluminum instead of the powder, let us take 
the actual quotation (by the ton) in New York of the 
aluminum in ingots of such a quality as we have used in 
our operations (it is 30 cents per pound), and of the 
aluminum in powder, which has been quoted to us at 70 
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cents a pound by the ton and $1 by the pound. In ord 
to reduce 100 pounds of the Canadian chromite conce 
trates treated (chromite, containing 65.16 per cent. 
chrome oxide and 27.36 of iron oxide, and capable 
giving theoretically 56 pounds of ferro-chrome of abo 
70 per cent. chromium) 82 pounds of aluminum are | 
quired. Assuming that incidental expenses, cost of or: 
labor, &c., are the same in both cases, there is, for alun 
num alone, a difference of about 22 to 23 cents per pou! 
of alloy produced. Whatever allowances may be ma‘ 
for losses in both cases, whatever may be the relati 
price of the two kinds of aluminum, there will result 
necessarily proportional saving, and we may even ad 
that the manipulations, when dealing with a bath 
aluminum, require obviously less labor. 


Properties and Uses of the Ferros. 


All the ferros ure used in a general manner to impai 
to steel special qualities of hardness, toughness, ductility 
strength, &c., and improving the ordinary steel treated 
The combined use of two or more of these ferro metals 
may also, by counteracting in a finished product the in 
fluence of the other within certain limits, secure valuable 
properties for specific industrial applications. We will 
not enter into a detailed description of the properties and 
uses of these alloys, referring for further details to the 
special articles written on the subject, but will limit our- 
selves to indicating briefly their salient points. 

Ferro-Chrome.—Ferro-chrome, free from carbon (less 
than 1 per cent.), or, in some cases, containing 3 to 8 
per cent. carbon, is used more especially in the manufac- 
ture of shells and tempered products, tool steels and the 
like—in general, whenever properties of particular hard- 
nes& are desired ; though it secures them at some sacrifice 
in the toughness of the metal. 

Feri'o-Tungsten.—This alloy is very much looked for 
in the manufacture of tool steel, 9 to 10 per cent. tungsten 
being founth in the finished steel, and of late as much as 
25 per cent. tungsten has been or is to be introduced into 
steel, as we were told. The great weight of tungsten has 
suggested its use for bullets. Tungsten steel possesses a 
very peculiar praperty. When forged red hot and cooled 
slowly it presents\ an extraordinary degree of hardness, 
but if plunged red \hot in cold water, contrary to what 
ry carbon steel, this hardness gives 





happens with ordiné 


way to softness. a 
Ferro-Molybdenum\—F erro-molybdenum, used in stee! 


o incorporate in the metal 2 to 3 
um, imparts to it the peculiar 
ing,” or “self tempering.” We 
made of Carpenter steel, planed 
with such molybdenum stel tools, running dry, and which 
cut ribbons of steel hot enough to be blue without the 
tool losing its temper. Ugder certain conditions of heat 
treatment and quenching 4t imparts to steel other valu 
able properties, hardness pjeing a characteristic. 
Ferro-Vanadium.—This }alloy appears to communi 
cate to steel properties very {much like those secured with 
nickel, and acts very much {also like ferro-titanium. I! 
is a new ferro, not very w@ll known yet. It has bee! 
used chiefly experimentally. } In the proportion of abou 
0.50 per cent. in the steel, vé nadium is said to increase 
the elastic limit wonderfully} It is very infusible, an 
in this respect stands next to ¥erro-titanium. One of th 
great drawbacks of its use §S8 the scarcity of its ore 
which must be highly concentifated, as it occurs sparing 
ly in some rocks and commands a high price. The ver) 
lowest price we have heard qpoted for vanadic concen 
trates is 50 cents per pound. 
Ferro-Silicon.—Ferro-silico 
containing some 25 to 30 per 
per cent., has been much us 
ture of steel castings. It secu 
from blow holes in the castin 
influences remarkably well wpoenever the percentage © 
silicon reaches 25 per cent. oy thereabouts, the effect i 
creasing with the percentage of silicon. 
Ferro-Manganese.—Managginese steel containing 6 px 
cent. manganese or thereaboyts loses its magnetic pro} 
erties, and at 13 to 14 per Jeent. manganese it is prac- 
tically nonmagnetic. It pogfsesses a great resistance t) 
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icture by concussion. The maximum of strength ap- 
ars to be secured in steel containing some 14 per cent. 
inganese. Such steels have been used for forgings, 
r wheels and crushing and grinding machinery. It is 
ughened by water quenching, but does not temper in 
he sense in which the word is generally used. 
Ferro-Nickel, Nickel.—Its uses for armor plates, boil- 
plates and structural steel have stood the tests of a 
‘olonged practice. Some 3 to 5 per cent. nickel is gen- 
ally admitted to be necessary in the finished steel to 
cure the proper results. As much as 20 to 22 per cent. 
ckel has been proposed for boiler plates. A 30 per cent. 
ckel steel is well adapted for service in salt water on 
count of its resistance to corrosive action. Its recog- 
zed action upon steel is to secure a high elastic limit 
nd strength combined with toughness. 
As to ferro-titanium it was only mentioned as a lab- 
ratory curiosity some four years ago. Its influence on 
the properties of cast iron and steel has become better 
known and appreciated within the last -two years. As 
it is a subject on the development of which we have 
worked for several years, we will give below the results 
of the numerous tests made by us or others with ferro- 
titanium of different percentages of titanium, free or 
with carbon, manufactured by us on an industrial scale 
by the ton in the case of some of them. 
Ferro-Titanium.—lIt can be manufactured by either of 
the two methods described, and, according to which is 
followed, it contains carbon less than 1 per cent. or up to 
8 per cent. We have found, and in that we are corrobo- 
rated by European practice with the ferro-titanium ob- 
tained there by Dr. Goldschmidt’s aluminum powder 
method, that as the percentage of titanium increases 
the alloy becomes less and less fusible. In fact, 10 per 
cent ferro-titanium does not melt at the melting point 
of cast iron or steel, though it dissolves in the molten 
metallic mass, particularly if it is used in a smaller state 
of division. This is true also to quite an extent for most 
of the other ferros when high in the metal alloyed with 
iron. The specific gravity decreases with the percentage 
of titanium, this metal having a specific gravity of only 
4.87 (Moissan). We have found 5.60 as the specific 
gravity of a ferro-titanium containing 35 per cent. to- 
tanium with 7 to 8 per cent. carbon. On account of this 
infusibility we are of the opinion that, for cast iron treat- 
ment, 10 per cent. ferro-titanium should be preferable, 
and for steel not over 20 to 25 per cent. ferro-titanium. 
An article published in Stahl und Bisen contains 
the following, in substance: “ The alloys carrying 40 per 
cent. titanium or more have presented such difficulties 
for metallic applications, owing to their high melting 
point, that alloys carrying 20 to 25 per cent. titanium 
are preferred. Even these should be heated previous 
to their addition to steel. Very small quantities of 
titanium, as little even as 0.10 of 1 per cent., give, as 
Ss well known, a great density and close grained texture 
to the steel metal and a remarkable tenacity. e 
In fact, all our own experiments and those of others 
have shown that the addition of 1 to 2 per cent. of a 10 
er cent. ferro-titanium, or even less in certain cases, will 
ecure the desired effect. 
The action of titanium, apart from any specific influence 
may have on the finished steel if present in more im- 
ortant quantities, appears to be at least one of purifica- 
on by removing the gases, such as oxygen and specially 
trogen, contained in the steel. Titanium, as is well 
iown, burns in nitrogen with incandescence at a tem- 
erature of about 1500 degrees F. (800 degrees C.). In 
is manner blow holes may be avoided in the cast 
etal or ingots very much as ferro-manganese eliminates 
he oxygen in the Bessemer or open hearth process. 
In the article of Stahl und Fisen, quoted above in sub- 
tance, we find indeed this same statement, as follows: 
The presence of cyanonitride of titanium in minute red 
'ystals was observed with the microscope in steel treated 
ith titanium.” For this reason we have suggested the 
se of ferro-titanium containing carbon in the converter, 
ith as a recarbonizer and a purifier. In our experi- 
ents with steel, made in the crucible, the addition of an 
loy free from carbon seems to have imparted to 
igh carbon steel, containing 0.83 to 1.22 per cent. car- 
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bon, a remarkable elastic limit, as high as 76,000 pounds 
per square inch in some tests, and increased the reduc- 
tion of area and elongation, but particularly the former, 
to figures met only with much softer steel. In a 0.85 
per cent. carbon steel with 0.09 per cent. titanium a re- 
duction of area of 21.90 per cent. was recorded, and with 
a 1.22 per cent. carbon steed with 0.12 per cent. of ti 
tanium as much as 30.90 per cent. reduction of area was 
observed. The fracture of the steel presented in both 
cases a fine silky appearance. 

Our own experiments with cast iron have been very 
numerous, and some have been carried on in the cupola, 
on a large scale, by outside parties, for car wheels. The 
ferro used in all these cast iron tests was a 10 per cent. 
ferro-titanium containing about 7 to 8 per cent. carbon, 
and the tests were made in the crucible, the ladle or the 
cupola. We may state, generally, that foundry iron thus 
treated was found to be free from blow holes, the metal 
was dense, close grained, taking a fine polish, soft to the 
file, and particularly well adapted, we are told, for 
steam cylinders, iron pipes, return bends, fittings and 
kindred uses. Both the transverse and tensile strengths 
showed considerable increase, varying from 20 per cent. 
or somewhat below to 30 per cent., according to the qual- 
ity of the original pig metal treated. In our experiments, 
when operating in crucibles, we generally treated 100 
pounds of metal, placing together side by side in the same 
coke fire one crucible charged with the pig iron with- 
out any addition of any kind and the other with the 
same pig iron to which was added the desired percentage 
or amount of ferro-titanium alloy to be experimented 
with. Both vessels were then submitted to the same heat, 
under the same conditions, for the same period of time, 
and the metal was cast in both cases in bars 1 x 1 x 13 
inches long, square, and in round bars 1% x 18 inches 


long. 
When operating in a ladle we placed at the bottom of 


a receiving ladle the proper amount of alloy in coarse 
grains or fragments and poured the metal into the ladle 
from the cupola, stirred with a rod and cast in bars. A 
second ladle of the same capacity was then filled from the 
cupola (without any addition of alloy), and the metal 
cast also in bars. 

When operating in the cupola, the alloy, in small 
fragments or pieces about the size of a nut, was charged 
proportionally to and with the different layers of pig 
iron, the cupola started and the metal cast in ingots and 
bars. The cupola was then dropped, ,charged with the 
same pig iron as before without any addition of alloy, 
and the melted metal cast in ingots and bars. By break- 
ing the ingots the difference in the fracture, the closeness 
of the grain and other physical characters of the two met- 
als could be observed. 

In the results that are given below our results are tab- 
ulated per square inch after proper correction for measure- 
ments of the bars made before testing them. When tests were 
made by outsiders we give the results as they were com 
municated to us. The amount of alloy added was most gen- 
erally 1 to 2 per cent., but sometimes as much as 3 and 
t per cent. Above the first two percentages the increase 
of strength is not apparently in proportion to the amount 
of ferro added. This is easily understood when it is con- 
sidered that unless we operate in a crucible we are lim- 
ited by the time, as it is not safe to delay the casting too 
long when operating in a ladle, and then a part of the 
ferro added may remain untouched, about 2 per cent. only 
being really utilized and incorporated. The same may be 
said, to a certain extent, when experimenting in small 
cupolas, but with larger cupolas the improvement in- 
creases decidedly with the quantity of alloy added. How- 
ever, if it be conceded that, with 1 to 2 per cent. of al- 
loy added, such an increase of strength as recorded is 
secured, the question of extra cost with greater additions 
may well be considered, as we cannot expect to increase 
the strength of cast iron beyond certain limits, and a 
maximum strength must necessarily be reached what- 
ever may be the quantity of ferro-titanium added. 

For ordinary use in foundries we have manufactured 
a special alloy (with carbon) containing 3.50 to 5 per 
cent. of titanium, which, like the higher alloys, can only 
be obtained in the electric furnace, and we have found 
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that such alloy melts at the temperature of cast iron 
and steel. We have cast it in regular pigs, and it can be 
used with other irons in mixture in the cupola. Some 3 to 
4 per cent. of such alloy will secure the same results as 1 
to 2 per cent. of the 10 per cent. ferro-titanium, and it 
does not require any preparation of manipulation. It is, 
to all purposes, pig iron like any other but very high in 
titanium. 
Cast Iron Tests. 

The alloy used in these tests was a ferro-titanium 
containing 10 per cent. titanium and 7 to 8 per cent. car- 
bon. The square bars were cast 1 x 1 x 13 inches long, so 
as to leave 12 inches-between bearings when tested. The 
round bars for tensile strength were 1% inches diameter 
by 18 inches long. Bars were merely cleaned on the sur- 
face but not machined. 
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breaking it, and it was only after a number of such blows 
repeated on the same spot that small chips of the plate 
(almost forged) could be detached. 

When we have quoted experiments made by outside 
parties in the preceding tables we have recorded the re 
sults as they were communicated to us, as will appear 
from the following: 

In a letter of Wm. Cramp, of May, 1901, we find: 
“Our tests with ferro-titanium in connection with iron 
castings made from a crucible have shown an increase in 
tensile strength over our ordinary castings of about 29}, 
per cent., and over cast iron with an addition of nickel 
of 4 per cent.” 

In a letter of August 20, 1902, C. V. Slocum, president 


Keystone Car Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, writes: 
“For the first half of the heat and during the time 











Tests in Ladle. 


Transverse strength in pounds 
per square inch. 


Tensile Deflection 
strength in pounds at center of 
per square inch. bars. Inc. 
Pig Breaking Increase. Breaking Increase. Per 
By whom tests were made. metal tested. load. Per cent. load. Per cent. Inches. cent. Remarks. 
Car Wheel Works (in our | ree ali 21,000 re ,200 ne rs os 
presence). --+ 2 % alloy. 27,500 30 2,710 23 
‘ Wheel mixture. .... es 2,900 ss 
(+ alloy. cae 3,670 27 ws s : 
( Original. 20,500 2,030 ss oe .. |) Bars cast horizontally. Alloy 
Abendroth & Root, Green- {+17 22,200 + by 2,100 ci a ee used in lumps in a small 
point, N. Y. (in our pres- ,\t2 24,600 2,200 10 os ladle, 200 to 300 pounds ca- 
ence). \+ 3 to 4 : 25,900 36 2,550 25 7" “ pacity. : 
) Original. 16,600 a 1,693 ue ii Bars cast vertically. (Same 
i+2to3 % 20,600 24 2,350 39 ae sa aa as above.) 
riginal. ied i 3,084 ate 11 .< 
A. J. Rossi, Buffalo. +1 % alloy. 8,550 15 13 48 Beat foundry iron. 
+2 % alloy. 3,775 22% 14 27 


N. B.—Tests made by us or in our presence refer to a corrected area of 1 square inch. 


Eeperiments in Crucibles. 


Transverse strength in pounds 
per square inch. 


Tensile Deflection 
strength in pounds at center of 
per square inch. bars. Inc. 
Pig Breaking Increase. Breaking Increase. Per 
By whom tests were made. metal tested. load. Per cent. load. Per cent. Inches. cent. Remarks. 
A. J. Rossi, Jersey City Foun- Original. 13,560 i is 0.08 .. ) Very weak pig iron. Phos- 
dry. +2% 21,800 62 2,300 26 0.11 27} phorus, 0.89 per cent. 
+3 % 23,600 74 2,400 32 0.138% 50; 
Wm. Cramp & Son shipyard. Original. 20,372 is 2,046 ‘ 0.11 . |\Copy from official test. 
Official report. Letter from? + alloy. 26,409 29.60 2,473 21 0.14 as 
wee. CIO. Btw tt ewe Per 29.50 hie me a Second test. 
Niagara Fal 8 Foundry. A. Original. 21,000 shea 2,150 ‘in 0.09 
J. Rossi, +2 % alloy. 27,500 31 2,750 28% 0.12 
) Original. 22,900 5 2,275 se ‘e ee in coarse grain. 
Car Wheel Works, Pennsyl- (+ 2 % alloy. 30,000 31 2,850 25 sa wi 
vania (in presence of A. § Original. 18,000 i 1,900 ai Si .. | Alloy in small pieces. 
J. Rossi. (+1 % alloy. 22.300 24 2,300 21 ae s f 
} Wheel mixture 23,900 om 2,400 es - Granulated alloy. 
' alloy 1 % 80,500 27% 2,900 21 a j 
A. J. Rossi. Tests gt Dr. C. F. f Original, 25,400 sie 2,500 oh 0.10 Paterson, N. J. Pig iron for 
McKenna. Reported by him. > % alloy. 30,500 20 3,100 24 0.125 25 j pipes. 
Erperiments in Cupola. 
Transverse strength in pounds 
per square inch. 
Tensile Deflection 
strength in pounds at center of 
per square inch. bars. Inc. 
: Pig Breaking Increase. Breaking Increase. Per 
By whom tests were made. iron tested. load. Per cent. load. Percent. Inches. cent. Remarks. 
a Car whee] | Rens vs 3,000 17 to it 
Keystone Car Wheel Com- mixture. 4 to 
any, Pittsburgh. Letter 3,200 
rom president. + alloy. 3,500 25 
Foundry pi 23,000 2400 ) All di i 
) Foundry pig J oe 4 i ae a oy used in grains. 
Car Wheel ae (in pres- (+1% 28,900 26 2,900 21 - - y 
ence of A. J. Rossi). ‘ Wheel mixture 23,900 a 2,400 i a .. |Coarse grain alloy. 
'+1to2% 30,000 25% 2,950 22% as a 
( ry coke iron 24,960 ae 2,600 is 0.13 | : Cok 
t1lto2% ( 28,860 16 2,880 11 0.15 15% > Warwick pig iron. oke. 
A. J. Rossi, Girard College, / (lumps) f * 
P hiladelphia. { Best charcoal) 28,000 2,800 me 0.14 
} Scotch pig. § Muirkirk Scotch pig. Charcoal. 
\7 L_2% alloy) 32,900 18 3,200 14 0.15% 11 
(lumps) s 


——————————— 
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The results of these tests go to show that the addition 
of from 1 to 4 per cent.—on an average 2 per cent. or 
less of a 10 per cent. ferro-titanium—to cast iron secures 
a very material increase in the strength of the metal. 
The amount of alloy added and the results obtained 
varied chiefly with the state of division of the alloy used, 
which was sometimes coarsely granulated, at other times 
in small fragments, frequently too large for a good in- 
corporation of the greater amounts added, specially when 
operating in ladles. We have been able to alloy with the 
cast iron as much as 10 per cent. of the ferro, operating 
in a special manner in crucibles. The pig metal obtained 
contained 1 per cent. of titanium (1.04). Cast in slabs 
about 1 inch thick, it could not be broken with a 20-pound 
sledge, the blows making indentures in the metal without 


no titanium was used a strength of about 3000 pounds 
was obtained from test bars, the highest strength ob 
served being 3270 pounds. In the last half of the heat, 
during which a small part of the titanium was in the 
charge, the strength ran up at once to 3500 pounds, and 
one bar, which would evidently have run considerably 
over, was removed from the machine without breaking 
We had bars breaking at 3740 pounds on different days, 
each of which contained titanium.” 

In a paper read by C. V. Slocum before the Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh, on November 28, 1902, he says 

“Titanium is known to be of great value in car 
wheels, having the effect of hardening the tread an 
strengthening all parts of the wheel, including th: 
plates. . . .” And further: 
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Our own experiments with the metal demonstrate 
titanium in iron gives greater density to the metal, 
. prisingly increases transverse strength, and gives 
ler chill and wearing qualities to the wheel.” 
\s far as steel is concerned, the results of German 
nroctice, as has been quoted above from Stahl und Eisen, 
oborate in the main particulars those we have made 
selves with crucible steel on a limited scale, and the 
t interesting of which we give below. We made in-all 
ingots of steel treated with titanium, and we used as 
addition ferro-titanium practically free from carbon 
(0.28 C.), containing 35.41 per cent. of titanium, and also 
a ferro-titanium with 35 per cent. titanium containing 
; to 8 per cent. carbon. This percentage of titanium was 
high, as we and others have found by experience since. 
fhe incorporation was not as complete as it would have 
been with alloys containing only 20 to 25 per cent. titani- 
and even less, and the analyses of the steel showed 
that only a part of the ferro added proved effective. 


Experiments with Crucible Steel. 


The steel was cast in 100-pound ingots at Atha & 
llingworth Steel Works of East Newark, N. J., and test 
bars of the United States regulation size—viz., 2 inches 
long between threads and 0.20 square inch area—were 
made from them. The ingots were drawn to regular size 
steel bars, from which were made cutting tools, drills and 
The latter were used for chipping hard steel in- 
gots, and proved, it was said to us, particularly well 
adapted for this use, as the head “did not mushroom.” 
lhe charges in the crucible were mostly scrap iron and 
low carbon steel, with no additions of managanese or 
tungsten, nor of slag materials, the carbon in the alloy 
added being depended upon to furnish the percentage de- 
sired in the finished product when carbon alloys were 


used. 


hisels, 


The silicon in the steel was about 0.25 per cent., vary- 
ing from 0.21 to 0.28 per cent., the phosphorus and sul- 
phur at or below the Bessemer limit, the alloy being quite 
free from these elements. 


Tensile Elonga- 
strength Elastic tion in Reduction Carbon Titanium 
per limit. 2inches. of area. in steel. in steel. 
fests. sq.inch. Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
No. 1... 64,500 33,750 25.30 44.60 0.38 0.045 
No. 2...122,500 66,500 11.10 16.60 0.83 0.06 
No. 3...127,500 70,000 8.40 21.90 0.84 0.065 
No. 4...141,500) 76,500 8.40 14.60 0.82 0.078 
146,700 § 
No. 5... ‘a 59,250) 10.00 30.90 1.227 0.11 
62,000 § 0.119 
References and Quotations. 

Vickel.—** Nickel and Nickel Steel,”’ Am. Inst. Min. Eng., 


XXV, p. 51; “ Nickel Steel,” do., XXIX, p. 569. 

Munganese.—** Manganese Steel,”” R. Hadfield, Am. Inst. Min. 
Eng., Vol. XXIII, p. 148; ‘ Ferromanganese in the Blast Fur- 
nace.” A Pourcel, Génie Civil, Tome VII, pp. 3, 21, 50. 

lcrrosilicon.—" Ferrosilicon and _ Silicon-Spiegel.”’ 
Civil, Tome X, p. 184; do., XLI, p. 323. 
Chrome.—"“ Chrome Steel Auer Chromé,”’ 
p. 196, 

Volytdenum.—*" Effects on Iron,’’ Am. Inst. Min. Eng., V, p. 
404; Eng. and Min, Journal, LXVI, p. 430. 
ngsten.—Am. Inst. Min. Eng., ‘“ Effect on 
‘80: Eng. and Min. Journal, LXVI, p. 430. 
nadium.—" Vanadium and Its Alloy,” Eng. and Min. Jour- 
nal, LXNXII, p. 544; LXX, p. 192. 
tht und Fisen, June 1, 1901, Dusseldorf meeting, Vol. 
XXI, No. 11; and many other articles in The Iron Age and oth- 
nical journals. 


Génie 


Génie Civil, Tome 
X 


Steel,” VII. 
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to the integrity of even stamped steel plates for 
work, there is at times a weakness common to all. 
el Longridge, an English inspector of great experi- 
n the premises, was called to survey a horizontal 
made in 1885, of 34-inch plates, working pressure 
unds per square inch, which failed by a crack in 
lid sheets 11 inches long. When taken: out the 
showed externally no faults or workmanship which 
cause defects; neither did the tests for tensile 
th or the analysis of the structure reveal anything, 
ibmission to micrographic inspection gave a condi- 
’ things which led to the belief that the ingot had 
bly been overheated and the plate too slowly cooled 
rolling. While the steel could not be called bad 
cally, it was improperly handled in making, and no 
juent inspection could detect it. In steel works 
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overheating is comparatively rare, but it does some- 

times occur, and the thicker the plate the more liable 

it is to contingencies like the one mentioned. 
a 


A Simple Lathe Center Grinder. 


A new lathe center grinder which is very simple in 
construction and operation has just been placed on the 
market by the Miami Valley Machine Tool Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. It is driven by a grooved pulley bolted 
to the face plate of the lathe. The pulley is quickly cen- 
tered by using the cup marked A in the illustration. This 
is done by placing the cup in the circular opening in the 
center of the pulley and then bringing up the tail stock 
center to fit into the small hole in the forward end of the 
cup. The idlers over which the belt passes between the 
driving pulley and the grinder are easily raised or low- 





A SIMPLE LATHE CENTER GRINDER. 


ered by means of a thumb screw, thus furnishing quick 
adjustment for the belt. 





Pregress of Machinery Installation at the 
World’s Fair. 


The foundations for the large Westinghouse engines 
being installed in the Machinery Building at the St. 
Louis Fair grounds are completed, and a 40-ton electric 
crane is now at work depositing the various parts of the 
engines in their proper places. The foundations for the 
Allis-Chalmers 5000 horse-power engine which is to be 
installed are now being prepared by the Department of 
Machinery. The crane, which will be installed for the 
erection of the Allis-Chalmers engine and its generator 
and being built by. the Shaw Electric 
Crane Company of Muskegon, Mich. The crane will be 
of 60 tons capacity and electrically operated; 380 foot 
span, two trolleys, each of 30 tons capacity, and one of 
these trolleys is also provided with a 5-ton auxiliary 
hoist. The heaviest individual piece in the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manhattan type engine and 3500 kw. Bullock gen- 
erator, which it drives, weighs 84 tons. There are now 
something like 15 foundations for large engines either 
completed or in progress in the western half of Machin- 
ery Hall. Two of the engines are from Europe, one be- 
ing a 1000 horse-power tandem compound steam engine 
from Miilhouse, Germany, and the other a 1500 h. p. vertical 
triple expansion, high speed steam engine from St. Denis, 
The former unit is directly coupled 
selfort, France, and the 
generator built in Paris. 
patrol lighting system. 
Intramural 
from 
The total horse- 
something over 


accessories, is 


near Paris, France. 
to a 700 kw. generator built at 
latter is coupled to a 1100 kw 
These two units serve the are or 
The individual unit in the 
power plant is a 1750 
the firm of A. Borsig, Berlin, Germany 
power generated in Machinery Hall is 
15.000 horse-power. 


largest engine 


horse-power gas engine 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 


Lonvon, October 31, 1903.—The Midland market this 
week has been adversely affected by something more than 
the mere rumor of an American invasion. Persistent 
statements have been in circulation that the United 
States Steel Corporation have sold steel billets in South 
Staffordshire, and that more are on offer. It is un- 
doubtedly a fact that billets have been offered, but I 
do not think as yet business has been done. The move- 
ment so far has been merely “feeling the market.” 
There can be no doubt that agents of the Steel Corpora- 
tion have expressed themselves willing to accept con- 
tracts at low prices, but before business can be done 
they have wanted to know more as to the extent of the 
orders. But consumers generally, both in the Midlands 
and elsewhere, are not prepared to make long contracts— 
not even three months. 

This note of hesitancy and uncertainty is charac- 
teristic of the market at the present time. Thus more 
or less tentative offers have certainly, in a few days. tend- 
ed to disorganize the market. There is no slump, prices 
having, as a matter of fact, been on a fairly low level 
before. But it is recognized that if America is deter 
mined to sell, a further decline in price cannot be re- 
sisted. Then, again, German prices have fallen. Re- 
cently billets and sheet bars from Germany were quoted 
as high as 91 shillings 6 pence, but there has been a 
decline to 88 shillings and less. The effect of this relapse 
was immediately seen on Welsh billets, which were 
quoted and sold at 90 shillings, or 2 shillings 6 pence 
below prices recently ruling. Some Welsh makers, 
however, still decline to look at less than 95 shillings. 
With the present marked uncertainty, it is not surprising 
that all the other branches of the trade are flat and 
unprogressive. 

There are scarcely any inquiries for pig iron, and 
though, when tested, smelters quote full prices, there can 
be no doubt of a disposition to shade prices; but con- 
sumers are not doing any more business than is impera- 
tive at present prices. In the finished iron departments 
prices are maintained, but no strength is developed. For 
the ordinary run of bars business is meager and unre- 
munerative. A disturbing element is the situation in the 
Far East. The Russian Minister at Pekin has officially 
warned the Chinese Government of the consequences of 
taking sides with Japan in the present dispute. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that the Japanese Government have 
placed large orders with certain British firms for ex- 
plosives, field telegraphs and other war material. The 
greatest secrecy is observed in the carrying out of the 
orders, which are to be executed and delivered before the 
end of December. The orders were placed in Great Brit- 
ain after considerable inquiry in America and Germany, 
quickness of dispatch being the main consideration. 
This requirement being met by the British makers, no 
expense is being spared by the Japanese Government. 
Another significant fact is that cables are being received 
from China and Japan to forward all goods in British 
bottoms, while other cables from Japanese buyers are in 
the nature of instruction to insure goods against war risk. 

It is reported this week that 1000 tons of tin plate 
bars have been sold by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for shipment to Swansea. The price accepted 
is stated to be about 7 shillings 6 pence per ton less than 
that quoted by local producers. 


The German Problem. 

Disquieting though the situation has become, in con- 
sequence of the threat of American competition, we are 
still even more puzzled at the moment as to the actual 
situation in Germany. The situation there is certainly 
better than it was this time last year, as is evidenced by 
the data collected by the association of German iron and 
steel masters, from which we learn that the production 
of pig iron in the German Empire (including Luxem- 
burg) amounted during the month of September, 1903, to 
848,889 tons, against 718,702 tons in 1902, 625,220 tons in 
1901, showing an increase of 130,187 tons, or 18.11 per 
cent., as compared with last year, and of 223.669 tons, or 


——? 
36 per cent., as compared with September, 1901. The 
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total output during the first nine months of the 


amounts to 7,524,598 tons, against 6,175,235 tons 
year, and 5,871,859 tons in 1901, showing an ing 


compared with last year of 1,849,158 tons, or 21.85 
cent., and in 1901 of 1,652,734 tons, or 28.15 per cent 

This seems substantial, as far as it goes, but upor 
other hand the chairman of the Union Iron & Steel ¢ 
pany at Dortmund, at the annual meeting of that 
pany, in reply to inquiries from shareholders, stated 
the first quarter of the current fiscal year the comp: 
shipments amounted to 90,574 tons, against 68,216 
in the same quarter last year, but the increased busi 
was not sufficient. Prices are as low now as they 
last year. The Union Company have banked one of | 
old furnaces at Dortmund, as it could no longer be p! 
ably worked. As regards the future course of trade | 
would depend upon whether the syndicates now un 
negotiation would be concluded or not. An agreen 
among the various branches of the iron trade in Germ 
was especially necessary now, as the trade was thr 
ened with active American competition. 

If there are some significant facts pointing to the pus 
sible artificial condition of the German revival, there are 
other facts pointing to the substantial nature of it. For 
example, the Krupp Steel Company are expending $5,500, 
000 on the establishment at Rheinhausen of three more 
blast furnaces, basic steel making plant and various ro!! 
ing mills, &c.; the Hoesch Iron & Steel Works Company 
are having a new bar mill built at Dortmund, and are 
extending their gas power plant for utilizing on a larger 
scale the waste blast furnace gases according to the sys 
tem which is becoming general in Germany, and which 
is claimed to be more economical than the use of steam 
engines; the Bethlen-Falva Iron & Steel Company of 
Schwientochlowitz have just completed new rolling mills, 
which will be started in the course of a few days. In ad 
dition to these, there may be cited, among others, thie 
large extensions which are being carried out at the Rothe 
Erde Steel Works, while even as far distant from indus- 
trial Westphalia as Dantzig, the Northern Electricity « 
Steel Works Company are now completing Siemens-Mar 
tin steel works and rolling mills for the production of 
60,000 tons per annum. Further evidence of their recov 
ery is to be found in the preparations which the Ger 
man iron and steel firms are making to strengthen their 
position. 

German Rails for the United States. 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger states, with some show 0! 
authority, that large orders for rails and construction 
iron have been placed with Rhenish-Westphalian firms 
by a contractor to several railway lines on the Unite 
States Pacific Coast. It appears that since the beginning 
of the year this same contractor has already drawn fro! 
Rhenish-Westphalia railway material valued at so! 
$5,000,000. The material will be shipped from Rott 
dam, Antwerp and Hamburg in sailing vessels proc 
ing to San Francisco and portland, returning with wl 
so that freight will be reduced to a minimum. It is q 
tionable, however, whether the Rhenish-Westpha! 
works are earning any profit at all on the transaction: 

Wages in German Steel Works. 

In connection with German competition, some f 
from an Essen Chamber of Commerce report on Kru 
works will be interesting, and especially the point 
the average wage per day at the steel works is abo 
shillings 6 pence, while two years ago it was 4 shil 
8 pence. The day is probably one of ten hours, inclu 
Saturday, so that the average wage per hour is abou! 
pence. The wage is 49 per cent. higher than it w: 
years ago, and 240 per cent. more than 50 years 
There are 41,013 men engaged, with 4046 officials 
these 22,970 were at the Essen works, where ordn 
and armor plate are made; 3062 at the Germania * 
yard; 5710 at the blast furnaces, where 1782 tons 0! 
are smelted per day, and 6620 at the coal mines, w 
the output is 1,500,000 tons per annum. 


The Progress of Standardization. 

The Engineering Standards Committee have is: “4 
another statement upon the subject of electrical | ° 
At an early stag 
the subcommittee decided that 


sures and standard frequencies. 
their deliberations 
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most advantageous method of approaching this problem, 
eset as it is with so many difficulties, would be from the 
point of view of those most affected—namely, the users 
ff lamps and of motors for power purposes. It was, 
therefore, agreed that the standard pressures to be sug- 
gested should be measured at the consumers’ terminals 
as settled by Act of 1899. 

After careful consideration, it became evident to the 
subcommittee that the direct current pressures of 110, 
290, 440 and 500 volts would best meet the requirements, 
because carcases built for these standard pressures could 
be utilized for pressures 10 per cent. above or below the 
suggested standards, without any alteration whatever in 
the castings or mechanical components by merely altering 
the windings and excitation. 

Before coming to their final decision the Subcom- 
mittee on Generators, Motors and Transformers con- 
ferred with the Subcommittee on Electrical Tramways, 
and a joint meeting took place, with the result that the 
pressure of 500 volts for tramways, which most con- 
cerned the latter subcommittee, was agreed to, and, in 
addition to the pressures already agreed to, 600 volts was 
decided upon as the standard pressure for electrical rail- 
ways. 

It was deemed advisable to fix upon the standard fre- 
quencies at the earliest possible stage of the work, as no 
progress could be made in the standardization of prime 
movers for driving alternate current machinery until 
such time as the frequencies had been settled upon. On 
this question there appeared to be a great preponderance 
in favor of frequencies of 25 and 50. The only point upon 
which any serious difference of opinion appeared to ex- 
ist was the advisability of the adoption of a third fre- 
quency of 40 or 42, to enable rotary converters to be 
used to the fullest advantage. All the arguments in fa- 
vor of this third frequency were fully discussed, but the 
subcommittee decided not to recommend the adoption of 
more than two frequencies: 

The following are the resolutions on standard direct 
current pressures and standard frequencies: 

1. That the standard direct current pressures, measured at 
the consumers’ terminals, be 110, 220, 440 and 500 volts. 

2. That the standard direct current pressures, measured at 
the terminals of the motors, be, for tramways, 500 volts; for 
railways, 600 volts. 

3. That 25 periods per second be the standard frequency for: 
a, systems involving conversion to direct current by means of 
rotary converters; b, large power schemes over long distances; 
c, three-phase railway work, where motor gearing and the in 
ductive drop on the track rail have to be considered. 

4. That 50 periods per second be the standard frequency for: 
a, mixed power and lighting on town supply mains; b, ordinary 
factory power plants; c, all medium size power plants, where 
rotary converters are not employed. 

The Indian Government has sanctioned the payment 
of £1000 as a grant in aid of the work of the Engineering 
Standards Committee for the present year. 

Anthracite Coal Combine. 

After negotiations extending over many months the 
Welsh anthracite combine is at last an accomplished 
fact. The South Wales Anthracite Amalgamation Syn- 
dicate (Limited) approached 90 per cent. of the mine 
owners, and this number agreed to sell. The aggregate 
amount of proved coal in the mines acquired is 90,000,- 
000 tons, and the annual output is 1,000,000 tons. The 
mines have been carefully selected, and care taken not 
to pay fancy prices. The amount of the purchase price is 
not yet known. 

The Production of Coal, 

A Parliamentary return relating to the coal produce 
tion and consumption of the principal countries of the 
world, issued this week, shows that Great Britain in 
1902 produced 227,095,000 tons; the United States, 268, 
688,000 tons; Germany, 107,486,000 tons; France, 29,574.- 
000 tons, and Belgium, 22,769,000 tons. Less coal was 
produced in 1902 in Germany and France than in either 
of the preceding years. The quantities produced in Great 
Britain, the United States and Belgium were greater 
than in 1901, and in the first two countries exceeded those 
produced in any previous year. The total known coal 
production of the world (exclusive of brown coal or 
lignite) is now about 700,000,000 tons (of 2240 pounds) 
per annum, of which Great Britain produces rather less 
and the United States rather more than a third. As 
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compared with its population, the production of coal in 
Great Britain still surpasses that in the United States. 
[t amounted to 5144 tons per head of the population in 
1901 and 5% tons per head in 1902, while in the United 
States it is still only just over 31-3 tons per head. In 
Belgium it also amounts to about 31-3 tons per head, in 
Germany to rather less than 2 tons per head and in 
France to about *% ton per head. 

The average value per ton of the coal produced at the 
collieries in the five mentioned countries in the year 1901 
showed a fall of about 1 shilling 6 pence per ton in Great 
Britain and 1 shilling 9 pence per ton in Belgium, but a 
rise of 6 pence per ton in Germany, 7 pence per ton in 
France and 8 pence per ton in the United States. The 
provisional figures available for 1902 indicate a further 
fall of 1 shilling 1 penny per ton in Great Britain, while 
in Germany there has been a return to the level of 1900, 
and in the United States a further rise of 3 pence per 
ton. But in spite of the fall in prices in this country the 
average value continues considerably higher than it was 
before the great rise which took place in 1900. In the 
United States, on the other hand, in spite of the enor- 
mously increased output of recent years the rise in the 
price of coal is much less noticeable. 


Railroad Notes 

Following their American colleagues, the English rail- 
road companies are now pursuing a policy of retrench- 
ment. The Midland and the Caledonian Railroad com- 
panies are putting thousands of men engaged in their 
works on short time, owing, it is stated, to the high cost 
of labor and materials. In the London & Northwestern 
Works at Crewe, several hundred men have been reduced 
to five days’ work a week, and a number of other men 
have been discharged. 

American locomotives on English railroads are by no 
means a modern introduction. In 1840 the Midland Com- 
pany employed them on the Lickey incline, near Brooms- 
grove. Fourteen engines were ordered from the Norris 
Works of Philadelphia. They did all that was expected 
of them. Their chief peculiarity was that their driving 
wheels were only 2 feet in diameter. The Yankee loco- 
motives have, however, long since been superseded: and 
the Lickey incline is now worked by ordinary engines, 
aided by a “ pilot,’ with perfect efficiency and success. 
The last of Norris’ engines was used for some time on 
the Tewkesbury branch. 

Colonel Yorke, the inspector of the Board of Trade 
specially concerned with railroad accidents, in reporting 
upon the Glasgow collision last July, expresses the 
opinion at the end of his report that the time has come 
for a reconsideration of the brake question in this coun- 
try. The speed and weight of trains are, he states, ever 
on the increase, and the rapidity with which brakes can 
be brought into operation becomes daily of more impor- 
tance. It is, therefore, surprising to find that the modern 
improvements in brakes have not been adopted in Great 
Britain, and that English railway rolling stock is still 
fitted with the same pattern of brakes as were introduced 
25 years ago. 

The engineering business mainly concerned with loco- 
motives, known as Robert Stephenson & Co., and owing 
its origin to George Stephenson, the father of the loco- 
motive, which was turned into a joint stock concern four 
years ago, has since experienced nothing but ill luck. 
The result of the trading for 1902 was a loss of £31,800, 
and numerous attempts have been made to raise funds. 
Connected, as it is, with such names as Armstrong, Pease 
and Furness, it is curious that this company have been 
losing £1000 apiece on most of the engines turned out. 
The attempt to put the company in possession of needful 
funds has, up to the present moment, proved abortive, 
and it almost looks as if the debenture holders will step 
in some day soon—a peculiarly unsatisfactory ending to 
an engineering concern associated with the great name 
of George Stephenson. Ss. G. H 


——- — —_— 


A decree is published, fixing May 1, 1904, as the date 
for presenting tenders in Santiago for the construction 
of the Chilean end of the Transandine Railway. The 
Government has agreed to guarantee 5 per cent. on a loan 
of capital not to exceed $7,500,000. 
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The Pacific Coast Trade. 


San FRANcISco, CAL., November 2, 1903.—The imports 
of pig iron this year will be considerably in excess of 
those of last, indicating an increase in consumption and 
in the activity of our iron industries. These are coming 
to be quite varied and prosperous, although from the 
necessities of the case they are on a small scale. We 
have even done something in the way of producing archi- 
tectural iron, though not much can be predicated from 
that, for when the tide in the iron industry in the East 
is at its ebb this market will be supplied with stocks from 
that section which will not only effectually keep out the 
foreign material, but will also stop production here too. 
That is the disadvantage of having a restricted market. 
If we had an establishment that would work for the 
trade of the Orient matters would be different; but, with 
many promises of having such an institution, there has 
been no performance as yet, and as matters now are in 
the financial world it hardly seems as if there could be. 
And yet no one could at the present time pass through the 
leading streets of San Francisco and those adjacent to 
them without being struck by the size and number of 
buildings going up where the whole of the frame work 
is structural steel. As this city has entered on an epoch 
of good times, it will be the same for a couple of years 
more. There is room enough; the capital and the enter- 
prise alone seem to be lacking. 

The imports of pig iron for the past couple of weeks 
have been quite large. The following vessels have ar- 
rived with it: the “Alice Maria,” from Newcastle, England, 
700 tons; the “ Crown of England,” from the same port, 
559 tons; the “ Genevieve Molinos,” from Hull, 400 tons; 
the “ Monkbarns,” from Liverpool, 1150 tons, or a total 
of 2809 tons. Our imports of other iron and _ steel 
in the same two weeks have been very large. Leaving out 
what has arrived on the Panama steamers, the “ Clan 
Graham,” from Hamburg, had a lot of charcoal iron; 
the “Genevieve Molinos,” 6362 bars of merchant iron; 
the “ Monkbarns,” 1920 boxes of tin plate, and the “ Ben 
Dearg,” 19,940 packages of steel and 500 tons of iron. 
The import of tin plate from foreign countries, of which 
an instance is here given, has been very light, only 1140 
boxes in the months of July, August and September. 
This may be regarded as accidental, as we have been 
supplied by the great tin plate combine for many years. 
This year we have not used quite as much tin plate as in 
other years on account of the faliing off in the salmon 
pack of the coast. As the English market is open once 
more to California canned fruit and vegetables, we look 
for an increase in the output next year, and an increase 
also in the amount of tin plate used, so that there will be 
larger importations and more room for foreign on ac- 
count of the drawback on goods exported in tin cans 
from foreign tin plate. In dwelling on these matters we 
note a considerable importation of agricultural imple- 
ments on the “ Barracouta,”’ via Panama, which shows 
that our local manufacturers are still open to competi- 
tion in this line from the manufacturing centers of the 
East. 

General business has been quite good during the 
month of October in hardware, iron and steel, as well as 
in other lines. For the present week the city election 
has interfered more or less with it. ot: Se 


WS 


In spite of the adverse reports of the Moseley com- 
mission of expert English artisans in several trades 
which visited this country a year ago to observe our 
methods, it appears from foreign papers that some of 
them, at least, have been adopted. A long list of con- 
cerns is given that have installed the one-break plan, as 
it is termed in England, in their working hours. It has 
been the custom there from time immemorial to begin 
at 6 o’clock, work until 7 and then take an hour off for 
breakfast. Now the men get it before they come to work, 
and quit for dinner at 12 o'clock. It is stated that the 
work done upon empty stomachs, or a little oatmeal as 
an apology for a breakfast, is very unsatisfactory, and 
although it was difficult to induce the men to change from 
a way of working in use for many years, the number of 
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concerns which have adopted the no break system 
increasing rapidly. Prejudices die hard, but they die a 
the same, and the logic of results is unanswerable. 


——— 


Tail Stock Patent Decision. 





Judge Colt of the United States Circuit Court at Bos 
ton, Mass., has handed down a decree in the patent case 
of Prentice Brothers Company of Worcester, Mass., vs 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. The court sustains the 
patent issued to Vernon F. Prentice on the overhanging 
engine lathe tail stock. Manning, Maxwell & Moore were 
only nominal defendants in the suit, 15 American ina- 
chine tool builders standing back of them, the purpose of 
the suit being to establish the validity of the patent, over 
which there had been a great deal of contention. The 
decree is according to an agreement between the parties. 
The machine tool builders interested directly in the case 
have been granted shop rights for the overhanging tai! 
stock, and the matter is ended, so far as they are con- 
cerned. Other manufacturers had been previously granted 
these rights. The Prentice Brothers Company state that 
they propose to push their rights with all manufacturers 
who are infringing upon this patent. There will be no 
attempt to take the case to a higher court, the litigation 
being entirely ended. The decree follows: 

On motion of solicitors for complainants and with the 
consent of solicitors for defendants, it is hereby ordered, 
adjudged and decreed, that United States Letters Patent 
No. 553,594, dated January 28, 1896, granted to Vernon 
I’. Prentice on an engine lathe, are good and valid at law; 
that said Vernon F. Prentice was the original, first and 
sole inventor thereof, and that complainants are the owners 
of said letters patent and of all rights and privileges 
thereunder; that said defendants have infringed claims 
1 and 2 of said Letters Patent No. 553,594 by selling en- 
gine lathes containing the invention of said claimants with- 
out license or right and in violation and infringement of 
said letters patent, and the exclusive rights secured 
thereby ; that an injunction issued out of and under seal 
of this court directed to the said defendants, Henry S. 
Manning and Charles A. Moore, doing business under the 
firm name and style of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, strict- 
ly enjoining them and each of them, their servants, 
agents, workmen, attorneys and employees not to make, 
use or sell or cause to be made, used or sold, any engine 
lathe or other device containing or employing the inven- 
tion covered and secured by claims 1 and 2 of said Letters 
-atent No. 553,594. And it further appearing to the court 
that the complainants have waived their claim for damages, 
profits and cost for said infringement, it is further or- 
dered, adjudged and decreed that this decree be made 
final without recovery to complainants. 


—_—_—— 


Washers Made from Wire.—The American Wire 
Washer Company of Unionville, Conn., are making steel 
and copper washers by a new process. The wire is fed 
to the machine from a coil and is cut of the proper 
length to make a washer of the desired diameter. The 
next operation bends the piece into a U shape, which is 
then formed into a perfect ring. The next operation, all 
of which are automatic, compresses the ring into a per 
fect washer. The machine will provide 300 pounds of 
washers per day of ten hours, and, of course, with no 
waste. 

inaiuaaitiiamnnein 

Work was begun November 6 in developing the water 
power of the Chicago drainage canal at Lockport, Ill. 
A contract for three sections is in the hands of Joseph 
J. Duffy & Co. of Chicago, the fourth being in the hands 
of Lorimer & Gallagher. Both firms placed large bodies 
of men at work, and will push the work all winter. It 
is estimated that the cost of the improvement is $2,800,- 
000, and the contracts require completion within three 
years. Upward of 30,000 horse-power will be developed, 


and it is the purpose of the Sanitary Commission who 
control the drainage canal to sell this power to manufac- 
turing industries in Joliet, Lockport and Chicago, as well 
as to traction companies. 
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A Rapid Method of Finishing Gear Blanks. 


An interesting method of turning and facing gear 
inks and similar work is in use at the works of the 
ge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
‘hio. Through the use of it the necessity of calipering 
e work is obviated and the rate of production is in- 
eased considerably. The work is performed on a double 
the of special construction, as shown in Fig. 3. One 
perator attends to both ends of the lathe. 

In turning and facing gear blanks, they are first 
aced singly on a hardened steel plug, which serves as a 
iandrel, in one end of the lathe, as shown in Fig. 1. 
‘his mandrel has a fixed key formed on its side, and as 
ie blanks have previously been bored and key seated, 
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scope requires only the increasing of the sizes and va- 
riety of the gauges. 
-<cnciasciaaiealilibmtiiiastis 


Australian Definition of Machinery.—Our Austra- 
lian correspondent writes that the customs definition of 
machinery is that “a machine or piece of machinery 
must mainly consist of solid parts, which, when the ma- 
chine is in operation, are in continuous motion relatively 
to each other. There must, for example, be wheels re- 
volving or cranks or levers moving all the time. A steam 
engine, pump, sewing machine, lathe, loom, and a quartz 
mill are thus machines, but a gas retort, a boiler and 
system of pipes for heating a building, a still with its 
worm, and so forth, are not machines. The miniature 





Fig. 1.—Method of Facing Hubs and Rims. 


Fig, 2.—Showing Step Gauge Used in Setting Tool to Diameters. 








Fig. 3. 
A RAPID METHOD OF 


ey are in position for the facing operation without 
rther fastening as soon as they are slipped upon this 
ig. The tool, which is held in a special form of tool 
st, is brought against the end of the plug, thus giving 
depth of cut which is to be taken off of the hub and 
e of rim. The tool is then fed outward. 
After having been faced off in this manner several of 
blanks are placed on a mandrel together with a 
dened steel step gauge, as shown in Fig. 2. This ar- 
gement is on the other end of the lathe, where the 
meters are turned. The tool is brought up to the 
’ corresponding to the diameter to which the blanks 
to be turned and the cut is taken in the ordinary 
iner, 
While the method was inaugurated principally for 
finishing of gear blanks, it has been found very con- 
ient for producing a wide range of work where du- 


ate parts are made in large numbers. Extending the 


The Double Lathe on Which Both Operations are Performed Simultaneously 


FINISHING GEAR BLANKS. 


mechanism of pressure gauges, taps and valves, which 
are moved only occasionally, do not constitute the gas 
making or heating apparatus a machine.” 
— a 

At Lancaster, Pa., on November 7, in the County 
Court, Judge Landis, before whom an application was 
made for a receiver for the Susquehanna Iron & Steel 
Company, rendered an opinion in which he refused to ap- 
point a receiver or dismiss the petition, but gives the 
company until January 1 next to establish a stable basis. 
The judge says that if between this date and January 1, 
1904, the officers can satisfactorily show that the finances 
of the company can be and have been placed in such 
shape as to secure the continuance of the business and a 
reasonable likelihood of their future success, he will dis- 
miss the bill. If, on the contrary, they are not able to 
do this he will appoint some disinterested person as re- 


ceiver. 


a 
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Notes from Mexico. 


A Bank Failure. 


DuRANGO, November 5, 1903.—The influx 
capital and the rapid development of the country’s rail- 
ways, mines and other material interests within the last 
dozen years have naturally called into existence a num- 
ber of banking institutions financed by outside capital. 
These enterprises have been of great service in facilitat- 
ing business operations and have been generally success- 
ful, paying dividends which would be considered large 
in countries where money is more plentiful and whose 
natural resources are either much more extensively or 
wholly developed. In the matter of the stability of its 
banking institutions the Republic of Mexico can point 
to a record of almost unbroken solvency, the failure or 
suspension of a bank legally established being almost 
unknown until a few weeks ago, when the International 
Bank & Trust Company of America closed their doors. It is 
to be feared that with the incoming of financial concerns 
managed according to advanced ideas the care and con- 
servatism which have marked the management of the 
native institutions, and which have gained for them so 
much confidence and respect in the minds of the business 
community, have been sacrificed in the desire to unduly 
extend operations in a brief space of time and to imitate 
some of the worst features of ephemeral institutions 
familiar to frontier communities in the United States. 
While it is true that under the old system which pre- 
vailed here business operations were frequently retarded 
by the antiquated methods of the native banks, the mere 
issuing of a draft necessitating the loss of valuable time, 
nevertheless the individual making the remittance enter- 
tained no fears in regard to the prompt honoring of the 
paper upon its presentation. In the light of the revela- 
tions following the suspension of the International Bank 
& Trust Company, an institution capitalized at $10,- 
000,000, gold, on paper, which was established in Mexico 
two or three years ago by financiers versed in Wall 
Street methods, and which has been managed according 
to the most modern principles, much doubt has arisen 
in the native mind as to whether the new system is an 
improvement or otherwise upon the slow but absolutely 
sure plan of the ante-boom period. 

Fortunately, the evils attending the suspension of 
this bank were confined closely to the orbit in which it 
operated. The mild sensation following the failure quick- 
ly subsided, the concern’s relations with other banks not 
being so intimate or important as to affect them in any 
way. For the time being the result of the failure will 
be a loss of confidence in financial institutions under the 
management of individuals schooled in United States 
methods of banking, and a more generous patronage of 
the old established banks. 


of foreign 


Effect of Silver’s Depreciation on Wages. 

This was one of the subjects which the fourth sub- 
committee of the Monetary Commission studied with care. 
The conclusions reached cannot fail to be of interest to 
employers of labor in other countries. The question con- 
sidered was, “ Whether wages and salaries have risen in 
every department of national labor; whether the rise is 
proportional to the rise in exchange, and whether the 
price of labor has been the last to rise in the midst of 
the extraordinary enhancement of the of living.” 
Considering all the factors bearing upon the question, the 
committee find that only in one or two exceptional in- 
stances has there been an advance in the rate of wages 
paid to workmen, the conclusion arrived at being, in their 
own words: “ Wages and salarie& earned by the consum- 
ing class have been almost uninfluenced, remaining with 
a few unimportant exceptions at the same level as pre- 
vailed before the depreciation of silver set in.” 

This condition the committee consider “ quite natu- 
ral.” owing to the fact that labor constitutes the most 
numerous class; the facility with which laborers and 
employees can be individually replaced, and their in- 


cost 


ability to get together for the protection of their com- 
mon interest. 

A tribute to labor unions is paid in a paragraph, 
which may be quoted, seeing that the subcommittee have 
the 


had the advantage of observing trade unions from 
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distance which is said to “lend enchantment,” and 
at close range, which frequently awakens feelings o 
than that of admiration: 

These conditions apply with special force to our cou 
In Europe and the United States labor of every kind has 
ceeded in associating itself into various forms of organiza 
either for mutual aid or for defense against the empl 
Such is the origin of the trades unions in England, the m 
leagues and the Knights of Labor in the United States and 
aid societies of France. 

In the case of Mexico, no organizations of this kind 
or can exist for a long time to come, owing to the lack of 
cation of our laboring classes, especially of the indigenous 
a lack of education which causes them to be easily ruled 
their masters and the owners of rural estates, and which 
vents them from organizing for the defense of their com: 
interests. 


Industrial Notes. 


The Mexican Central Railway Company will shor 
receive a consignment of steel bridges from Englan 
which will be used to replace the wooden structures upo 
the Monterey and Tampico line. 

Ten tank cars, embodying all the modern improve 
ments, have been ordered for early delivery by the Mexi 
‘an Central from the American Car & Foundry Company 

Crude petroleum, to be used under the boilers of thre: 
locomotives in the service of the National Tehuantepe 
Railway, will be brought from Texas. The railway com 
pany will transport the oil in their own tank steamers 
plying between Galveston and Coatzacoalcos, storage ca 
pacity having been provided at the latter place, as well 
as at other points along the line. 

The F. M. Prescott Steam Pump Company of Mil 
waukee, Wis., have obtained an order for two triple ex 
pansion engines from the El Oro Railway & Mining Com 
pany in the State of Mexico. 

The rate of exchange to apply in the payment of im 
port duties in the month of November has been fixed by 
the Treasury Department at 220 per cent. 

The electric traction system of the city of Vera Cruz, 
one of the enterprises of the Pearsons, is to be greatly) 
extended. 

Under the title of La Compania Pan-Americana de 
Vehiculos, S. A., a company has been formed in the City 
of Mexico to take over the business of manufacturing 
vehicles of all classes, originally established by Samuel! 
W. Walker. The officers of the new company are: J. O 
Rice, president; Emilio Leyugul, vice-president; Samue! 
W. Walker, director and treasurer, and Ignacio M. Perez 
Castro, secretary. 

It is reported that the directors of the Monterey glass 
works will greatly enlarge the present plant, adding a 
gas furnace and branching out into other lines of glass 
manufactured products. It is asserted that the sum 0! 
$400,000 gold will be expended in the improvements an 
additions contemplated. 

The Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago have ap 
pointed Hugh M. Cooley, until recently manager of the 
branch in Spokane, Wash., special representative 
Mexico of their general agency in the capital. 

The anthracite coal lands in the State of Sonora 
again the subject of legal complications, suit having b« 
brought in the courts of California by George W. Ja 
against the directors of the Mexican Anthra 
Company, the Mexican Coal Mining Company and 
Mercantile Trust Company, the latter of San Francis 
alleging fraud in a transaction involving the purchase 
a large tract of coal lands in the State named. The c 
plainant, who bought $70,000 of the bonds issued by 
Mexican Anthracite Mining Company, alleges that 
company purposely forfeited the lands by failing to 
fill their contracts, and that the bonds are worthless. 

Herman Unzicker, representing the Allis-Chaln 
Company of Chicago, is making a tour of the princ 
mining districts of Mexico in the interest of the comp 

The Mexican White Lead Company have been or: 
ized with the object of building a large plant at Go 
Palacio, in this State, for the manufacture of white | 

E. G. Spilsbury of the Spilsbury Engineering 
pany, 45 Broadway, York, will let contr 
for equipment comprising concentrators, screens, sho\ 
conveyors and other requisites, to be used in exten 
mining operations in Guanajuato. 

A Mexico City journal in a review of local trade m« 
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mts says: “ Business has continued active, both in 
tail sales over the counters and in wholesale for 
terior points, and the reports of good crops generally 
e confirmed. The large dry goods and general drapery 
uses have been busy all the week, and also the hard 
are and machinery houses.” 

Of Mexico’s copper exports 7525 tons went to Liver 
ol and South Waltes during the first nine months of 
e fiscal year 1902-3, and 2505 tons to Havre, an increase 

both cases over the quantity shipped to the same des 
ations in the preceding fiscal year in the correspond- 
g period. 

A receiver has been appointed to wind up the affairs 

the vehicle house of the Charles H. Shafer Company 

the City of Mexico. The assets are given as $115,- 
51.52, with liabilities $42,610.56. It is expected that the 
ompany will pay all claims and resume business. 

Regular shipments of steel rails and structural steel 
re being made by the Monterey works. The structural 
material for the large new slaughter houses to be erected 
u the capital will be the product of the plant, and the 
ompany have many orders in hand for both rails and 
juilding material. ' 

The Mexican Petroleum Company, at El] Ebano, near 
lampico, intend to increase their present plant, as also 

do the Mexican Coal & Coke Company, who are develop- 
ing the coal lands at Las Esperanzas, in the State of 
Coahuila. 

A sugar mill of large capacity is to be erected upon 
the lands of the Rio Tamasopo Sugar Company, in the 
valley of that name, west of Tampico. The manager of 
the plantation is George D. Coleman. Russell B. Harri- 
son is interested in the company. United States manu- 
facturers of sugar making machinery would greatly in- 
crease their business in Mexico by making a thorough 
canvass of the plantations, as the industry of sugar man- 
ufacture is rapidly increasing. Many orders for equip- 
ments are going to European countries. A complete plant 
of large capacity has recently been transferred from 
Louisiana, by way of Mobile, to the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, 

A permanent association has been formed in the capi- 
tal, whose objects are to promote commercial relations 
between Mexico and the empire of Austria-Hungary, and 
to supply information in regard to the advantages which 
this country offers to emigrants. 

Among recent concessions granted by the Government 
is one to the San Carlos Copper Company, to build a line 
of railway of standard gauge from Linares, in the State 
of Nuevo Leon, to the mining district of San José, Tam- 
aulipas, with the right to extend the line to Soto and 
San Enique, in the same State. Ten km. of track must 
be completed within two years, and at least an equal dis- 
tance each succeeding year until the road is finished. 
The company have deposited $25,000 in bonds as a guar- 
intee, 

Right to use for motive power 5000 liters of water 
per second from the river San Pedro, in the State of 
labasco, has been obtained by Sefior Amalio Ocampo. 
The plant will be constructed at the falls of El Randal, 
nd work must begin within six months. The concession- 
\ire has deposited $5000 to guarantee the performance of 
his part of the contract with the Government. 

The report is current that the managements of the 
hree railway systems in which ‘the Federal Govern- 
ient is interested, The National, International and Inter- 
ceanic, will shortly be concentrated under one head, 

ith quarters in the capital. Walter Morcom, general 
anager of the Mexican Southern Railway, is said to 
ave been selected as the representative of the Govern- 
ient in the general management of the amalgamated 
ympanies. a. J. D. 
ee 

Electrical requirements of every kind will be in good 
lemand for some time to come in Australia. A scheme 
s on foot, and likely to be quickly put through, for the 
onversion of the Melbourne Suburban Railway system 
) an electrical one. On every hand one hears of new 
lectrical schemes, and'those of American firms who are 
ow on the spot should find their Australian branch prove 
rofitable in the near future. 
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The O. K. Drill Holder. 





The new drill holder made by the O. K. Tool Holder 
Company of Shelton, Conn., will take drills from No. 60 
to 5-16 inch. The drill is provided with a back floating 
center, which automatically assumes a position exactly 
in line with the point of the drill. This is accomplished 
by the floating center on the back of the holder having 
a countersunk hole on the inside of the plate, in line with 
the center which engages with the tail stock center. All 
drills up to 4% inch are made with pointed ends, and this 
point engages with the countersunk hole on the inside of 
the floating center, thereby locating the center in line 
with the point of the drill. By the use of this tool the 
female center is entirely avoided, as is also the necessity 
of using a chuck to fit the tail stock. It also enables 
the operator at all times to tell the exact strain that his 
tool is under, and thus avoid overloading. Inserted in 





THE O. K. DRILL HOLDER. 


the handle is a little bar, which can be removed and 
used for tightening the drill by inserting it in the hole 
shown. 


New Publication. 





Gas Engine Troubles and Remedies. By Albert Strit- 
matter. The Gas Engine Publishing Company, Goodall 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 112 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Illustrated. Price, $1. 

This book is a collection, with certain additions, of 
articles originally appearing in the Gas Engine. The 
author in his preface calls attention to the fact that in 
spite of the growing use of gas engines as prime movers 
very little of a comprehensive nature is available in the 
way of treatises upon the characteristics of the machine, 
the troubles commonly experienced with it, and the 
causes and remedies therefor. The book is not intended 
to deal in any way with gas engine design or construction, 
but to serve simply as a guide to the gas engine operator 
in locating and correcting the troubles experienced from 
time to time. The lack of thorough understanding of 
some of the really elementary principles of gas engine 
practice is noted as being responsible in a large measure 
for the inability of many operators to recognize quickly 
the primary cause of a failure of the engine to start or to 
carry its load uniformly and economically. The author’s 
method of treating the subject is by separate considera- 
tion of the various more important features of the engine, 
giving under each head numerous examples of difficulties 
actually encountered and the means of their correction 
and removal. In this manner troubles arising from ir- 
regularities of feed supply in gasoline engines are treated 
in one chapter, while others are devoted to the subjects 
of starting, fuel consumption, ignition, timing, lubrication 
and condition of the engine as indicated by its noises. 
Very few illustrations are presented, the treatment of the 
subject being almost entirely descriptive. The work 
should prove of interest and benefit to the operator of a 
gas engine, especially if he is not thoroughly familiar 
with the principles of its design and construction. 


a as 





The Streit 36-Inch Boring Lathe. 


A new type of boring machine, designed to perform 
all classes of boring produced on a turret lathe, has just 
been completed by the A. Streit Machine Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At present the machine is built in only 
one size, which is capable of swinging work 36 inches in 
diameter. It will bore a hole 24 inches in depth. 

The slide on the head shown in the engraving is moved 
backward and forward on its base like a turret slide, and 
has a range of 16 inches, allowing the machine to bore 
work from 1 to 16 inches in width without moving the 
base. The slide, it will be noted, carries a forward rest 
and the boring spindle. 

When the work is chucked tue slide is moved forward 
so that the rest to the boring bar is immediately behind 
the cutter when the cut is commenced. This insures a 
true hole, regardless of how much the core may run out 
of true. 

The cutters and reamers fit in the end of the bar and 
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Canadians Suffer from America: 
Competition. 


November 7, 1903.—TIwo of the lead 
newspapers of this city are investigating the state of 
dustry and trade throughout Canada, testing for depr 
Each has published a series of articles embody 
the reports of staff correspondents and interviews wi 
manufacturers, bankers and other business men. 1 
News notes evidences of actual decline and premonitio: 
of a further slackening of trade. In several departmen 
it finds no perceptible change, and in only a few does t] 
situation appear to it to be already serious. But it tak 
rather a gloomy view of the future. The Globe, which 
making a similar study of conditions, gives a more chee! 
ful running account of them. In regard to one group o! 
industries, however, the testimony of the two papers 
much the same. Manufacturers of iron and steel and 0! 
many of the staple products of these materials are not 
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are interchangeable without removing the bar. The bars 
can be forced out of the spindle by means of the plug 
shown at the end of the spindle, and they may then be 
drawn out at the side of the head. 

As an example of the performance of the machine it 
may be noted that the gear blank shown in the chuck 
of the machine illustrated herewith was chucked, bored 
and reamed in eight minutes. The hub of this blank is 
8% inches long. It is claimed that the same work can be 
done on this machine in one cut that will require two 
cuts with ordinary methods. By using two clutch pulleys 
on the countershaft eight spindle speeds are obtained. 
The diameter of the spindle is 414 inches. The counter- 
shaft pulleys are 14 x 44 inches and run 300 and 450 
revolutions. The weight of the machine is 3500 pounds. 

Aeictaeacsieieinllpeicinctaigaaitacaiie 

Mephan Ferguson, the Australian engineer, the es- 

tablishment of whose works in Staffordshire, England, 


was recently mentioned in The Jron Age, has also 


erected engineering and pipe works at Wanganui, New 
Zealand, in order to supply the town with 20 miles of 
his spiral riveted steel pipes for the water supply. Mr. 
Ferguson manufactures at Footscray, Melbourne, pipes 
of all sizes over 6 inches in diameter. 
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making as much money as they were. They are mor 


disturbed by competition. 


Protection from the United States, 

Speaking to the Globe, George E. Drummond, presi 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and o 
the Canada Iron Furnace Company, had this to say: 

Business in Canada is prosperous at the present time, and 
our national development insures that prosperity for a conside! 
able period, if only we can be guarded against unsettling and 
injurious influences from outside. The “flag of distress” j 
hung out in the United States, and a market must be found fo 
her surplus products at all costs. Our only safeguard agains 
being forced to share in our neighbor's depression lies in th 
immediate revision of our customs tariff. Given an efficien 
tariff, Canada will remain prosperous for many years to come. 

This was published on the 5th inst. The next day M! 
Drummond was asked to state in a Montreal newspape 
what products the United States was dumping on thi 
market. He replied, as reported in that paper : 

The Canadian market is at present overrun with drummer 
offering American pig iron at slaughter prices, concessions bein; 
readily made for export to Canada. ‘The duty against this iro 
is $2.50 a ton. It should not be less than $3.50 a ton, th 
American tariff against Canadian pig iron being $4 a tor 
American steel and iron products of all classes are now bein 
offered to the trade at special cut prices for delivery in Canada 
I would mention steel beams, plates, angles, channels and rive 
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eel. These special lines are being offered for Canadian delivery 
t from 40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds less than the prices 
urrent at Pittsburgh. 


From one of the representatives of the steel industry 
n Hamilton the Globe’s inquirer learned that the ef- 
‘ects of depression were already being felt there. Iron 
ind steel were being offered by United States manufac- 
turers at prices below those at which the Hamilton peo- 
le can do profitable business. The latter see trouble 
ihead if the home market is not better protected. 


Finished Products. 


A. W. White of George White, Sons & Co., Limited, 
London, Ontario, is quoted by the News. The company 
manufacture thrashing machines, mowers, &c. Mr. White 
finds the 20 per cent. duty inadequate. “ Were the duty 
lowered by 5 per cent.,”” Mr. White is reported as saying, 
‘I would move our plant to Port Huron and sell the 
output to better advantage in Canada than I can do 
now.” Rate cutting by United States competitors has al- 
ready begun. But it is not by any means restricted to 
the most finished products. Material is also offered at 
reduced prices. Mr. White showed invoices to prove his 
statement that Canadian manufacturers were buying 
steel at cut rates from the United States, the said rates 
being lower than those current in that country. Ameri- 
can steel, for instance, was sold to his company at a 
price 12% per cent. below that holding across the line. 
Up to the last month or two Mr. White had, it appears, 
been buying his raw material in Canada and Great Brit- 
ain. Now, to prevent himself losing money he must buy 
in the United States. Higher duties on the raw mate- 
rial would help Canadian producers, but compensating 
additions would have to be made to the protection of 
manufacturers using the material. 

John Taylor of the Taylor-Forbes Company, Guelph, 
one of the largest concerns manufacturing general hard- 
ware in Canada, was one of the manufacturers inter- 
viewed by the News. He is a member of the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. He 
said: 

We have simply got to go out of business in some lines for 
iext year. We are cutting down our staff and sailing very 
lose to the wind in our orders for raw material. American 
soods are coming in at undervaluation prices, and Canadian 

‘ms are snapping them up in some lines at prices lower than 
we can possibly make them. One London firm write me that 
they are offered lawn mowers at $1.60 apiece. Laid down in 


Canada they cost about $2.10. It costs us $2.77 to manufacture 
em. 


Like Mr. White, he remarked upon the demoraliza 
tion of the market for raw material. American pig iron, 
le said, is offered at $2 below the lowest Canadian price, 
ind American steel at a cut of 25 per cent. on the price 
that had been ruling in Canada. This is forcing him to 
uy across the line. Lower wages, Mr. Taylor insisted, 
ire paid in Connecticut, where most of the United States 
hardware comes from, than in Canada. He said that 
luring the past few weeks his company have had two 
or three applications per day from men thrown out of 
iuployment in the United States. 

R. O. McCulloch, secretary-treasurer of the Goldie 
\MeCulloch Company, Galt, Ont., whose output includes 

gines, boilers, safes, vaults, wood working machinery 

id flour mill machinery, spoke to the same general ef- 
ct. He said: 

Up till a few weeks ago United States firms did not bother 

th the Canadian markets. They were too busy looking after 

‘ir own market. But now they are invading our market, and 

rates are cut to any extent our present protection is no pro- 

tion at all. My attention has just been called to a large 
ronto order that has gone to a United States firm, and the 
ecutive Committee of the Engine and Boiler Makers’ Section 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has been called to 
et in Toronto to consider what can be done to ward off the 
pending flood. 

Prompt Delivery. 

In Galt, Stratford and other manufacturing centers, 
ivelers representing American houses are reported to 
‘ pushing business with the utmost keenness. They are 
id to be quoting prices much below those current at 
me, and to be offering prompt delivery as a special in- 
icement to buy. Up to a short time ago no American 


ivelers in certain lines had been seen here for years. 
ww they are becoming numerous and are very ener- 
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getic. In the stove trade of the Canadian West Ameri- 
can makers are making rapid headway. Into that part 
of the country, indeed, a very large volume of products 
of iron and steel of all kinds is being poured. The West 


has had a good crop and is receiving fair prices. This 
year’s produce there should have a buying power of 
$50,000,000. ©. As CG. J: 

ac alin a ita 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The one hundred and thirty-second meeting, being 
also the twelfth annual one, of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held on Wednesday evening, 
November 4, at the Manufacturers’ Club in that city. 
The president, Thomas Devlin, occupied the chair. Among 
those present were the following: 

Fhomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Company. 

hk. E. Brown, LE. E. Brown & Co. 

lL. G. Moore, Elizabeth, N. J. 

P. D. Wanner, Reading Foundry Company, Reading, Pa. 
Thos. B. Harkins, Harkins Foundry Company, Bristol, Pa. 
J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co. 


Thos. J. Kelley, ‘Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Company. 
W. J. W. Moore, Pilling & Crane. 


W. E. Arnold, L. & R. Wister & Co. 

Cc. D. Matthews, Camden Iron Works. 

H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

Geo. C. Davis, chemist; Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Company. 

W. H. Shelmire, Jr., Creswell & Waters Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ss. J. Creswell, Creswell & Waters Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

A. A. Miller, The Iron Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. D. Wallace, R. E. Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Malleable Iron Company, 


Cc. R. Brown, R. E. 
F. M. Etting, E. J. 
R. O. Oliphant, Trenton 

N. J. 

W. O. Steele, Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J. 

Augustus Williams, Enterprise Mfg. Company. 

Jas. H. Ritter, Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

H. Huder, Schaum & Uhlinger. 

W. T. MacDonald, Schaum & Uhilinger 

F. J. Potter, E. J. Etting 

Alex. C. Groome, Bethlehem Steel Company. 

H. L. Tripple, Standard Scale & Supply 
phia, Pa. 

Wm. O. Thompson, National Specialty & Mfg. Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

H. J. O'Neill, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jas. J. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

Herrick Haspel, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

Chas. F. Link, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

Harry Drinkhouse, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company. 

F. Cooper Pullman, J. Wesley Pullman, Philadelphia, f 
S. B. Gibbons, J. Wesley Pullman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. A. Perrine, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Haag, North Wales Foundry Company. 

Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company. 

The treasurer reported a balance of $1949.61 on hand 
with all indebtedness paid. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year followed. There being no further nom- 
inations than those proposed at the last meeting, the 
secretary, on motion, cast the unanimous ballot of the 
association in favor of the nominees. The following offi- 
cers were declared elected for the year 1903-1904: 

President, Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia ; vice-president, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Philadelphia; treasurer, Josiah Thompson, 
J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. Executive Committee, 
H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia ; 
Thos. M. Eynon, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia; R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J.: E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., 
Philadelphia; T. B. Harkins, Harkins Foundry Com- 
pany, Bristol, Pa. Trustees, Thomas Devlin, Josiah 
Thompson and Howard Evans. Official chemist, George 
C. Davis, 39 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 

Under new business, the question of forming a quiz 
class for the purpose of taking up questions of interest 
to foundry practice was discussed, but in the absence of 
those familiar with the matter action was deferred. The 
association, by unanimous vote, placed itself on record 
as favoring the proposed 35-foot minimum depth channel 
for the Delaware River and harbor, and urged its adop- 
tion. 

In a discussion of the condition of the foundry trade, 


Trenton, 


Company, Philadel 


Hardware & Malleable Iron Works, 


a. 
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it was the consensus of opinion that trade was not show- 
ing much improvement. There has been a falling off of 
new many instances, and buyers are de- 
manding lower figures for castings, which in some in- 
stances has been acceded. There is little 


business in 


encourage- 





Fig. 1.—Section of Wall of Phenix Hollow Tile. 
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The paper before the association for the evening w: 
on the subject, “Penn and His City,” by James H. Ri 
ter of the Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia. T! 
paper was illustrated by some 50 lantern slides, and w;: 
very interesting from historical, commercial and «: 
scriptive points. Mr. Ritter was tendered a vote 
thanks at the conclusion of his entertaining paper. T! 
association then adjourned, and the usual 
served on the roof garden of the club. 


lunch w: 





The Phoenix Hollow Tile for Wall Construction 


Henry Maurer & Son, 420 East Twenty-third street 
New York City, are introducing a new substitute fo 
common bricks in the construction of walls for factories 
warehouses, power plants, &c. This substitute is Phoenix 
hollow tile, which may be made in any reasonable shap 
or size, and fitted with grooves upon either or both faces, 
for use in connection with such type of interior or ex 
terior finish as may be necessary. The tiles are of hard 
burned terra cotta, commonly made in blocks 4 inches 
thick, 8 inches high and 12 inches long, this size weigh 
ing 16 pounds per block. In Fig. 1 is shown a section of 
partition wall made up of these blocks, with both faces 
grooved for plaster finish. The top and bottom edges of 
the blocks are recessed longitudinally to receive strips of 
1-16 x 1 inch band iron, imbedded in mortar and serving 
as bonds between the several courses. Walls of these 
tiles are intended to be arranged in vertical sections of 
from 12 to 16 feet in width, the sections being separated 
by vertical I-beams, between whose flanges the several 
wall sections are fitted and built up. 

Fig. 2 shows the buildings of the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company, at Maurer, N. J. In these buildings 
the Phoenix tile has been used, as also by the American 
Smelting & Refining Company in their recent construc- 
tions at Perth Amboy. The bonding bands are supposed 





Fig. 2.—Phenix Hollow Tile 


Construction.— Barber 


isphalt Plant, Maurer, N. J. 


THE PHCENIX HOLLOW TILE FOR WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


ment in sight as far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned. In the matter of pig iron costs, it was said that 
many furnaces are now selling iron below cost, but that 
even present figures would probably work lower. Large 
buyers have been afraid to take hold in anticipation of 
reductions, and will not purchase actively until it is 
fairly certain that bottom has been reached. 


to be riveted at their extremities to the I-beams separ: 
ing the sections of the wall, thus effectively insuri! 
great lateral strength. It is believed that a wall of the 
blocks 4 inches in thickness, strengthened by 6-inch 
beams spaced 16 feet apart and with the bonding ban 
properly riveted, is the equivalent in strength of : 
ordinary 12-inch brick wall as usually constructed. T! 
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spaces in the hollow blocks increase the noncon- 
tive qualities of the wall, and are held to make the 
uch Phoenix wall practically the equivalent, in this 
spect also, of the common 12-inch brick wall. 
While the Phoenix wall is thus believed to be com 
able in strength and nonconducting qualities to the 
inch brick wall, great savings are made both in weight 
d cost in favor of the hollow tiles. ‘he weight per 
iure yard for 4-inch thickness of Phoenix wall is given 
only 216 pounds, including I-beams and bonding 
nds, aS against 760 pounds per superficial yard for 
e 12-inch brick wall. Comparison of these figures 
ows material economy for the tiles, this difference of 
eight constituting a considerable saving in costs of 
eight and cartage, especially where material has to 
be transported great distances. It is stated that the 
ist of the Phoenix wall is fully one-third cheaper than 
that of its equivalent brick wall. The greater size of 
ihe tile also contributes to rapidity of construction, as 
compared to the ordinary small brick. 
For roofs, aS an auxiliary to the red clay roofing 
es of the interlocking type, as manufactured for some 
time past by Henry Maurer & Son, this firm have just 
introduced transparent tiles of tough glass, made of the 
sume size and form, so as to be interchangeable with 
the clay tiles. Use of these glass tiles in sections of a 
roof does away with the necessity for special skylight 
arrangements, besides providing for increase or decrease 
of lighting areas in the roof at small expense. The 
avoidance of skylight difficulties is a point of interest to 
builders and owners, as the maintenance of these fea- 
tures is an item of importance as involving frequent in- 
convenience and expense. Many pretty effects may be 
sccured by varied arrangements of the glass tile units 
among the clay ones in the roofs of railway train sheds 
ind similar structures, 
iia 


A Vote on Limit of Output Being Taken.—At a 
neeting of the Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ition, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday, October 27, it 
was decided to make a demand of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation that the limit of output in union sheet mills, 
which sign the Amalgamated scale, be removed. This 
demand was made, and it was pointed out to the officials 
£ the Amalgamated Association that it was utterly im- 
possible for the union sheet mills to compete for trade in 
the open market with nonunion sheet mills in which the 
limit of output did not exist. Such a strong argument 
was made in favor of the removal of the limit of output 
that the Amalgamated Association officials decided to 
submit the matter to the various lodges for a vote, and 
his vote is now being taken. The result of it will be 
known in a few days, and it is expected will be in favor 
ff the limit of output being removed. In case this is done 
he position of the union sheet mills which sign the scale 
Will be considerably strengthened. In the event of it be- 
¢ refused, it is not improbable that a number of union 
eet mills will follow the action of the Stark Rolling 
11 Company, at Canton, Ohio, and will operate their 
nts on a nonunion basis, without regard to limit of 
tput. 


eee 


It has been announced that the Dominion Coal Com- 
iy have in contemplation plans for a stupendous in- 
ise in the coal output from their collieries within the 
t two or three years, which will mean increased ship- 
¢ facilities and an improved transportation service. 
s said that this is the mission President Ross, who is 
mpanied by Austin King of Philadelphia, is on. Mr. 
s and Mr. King have been in consultation with the 
d local officials of the company ever since their ar 
|. It is proposed to open two or three more mines 
be operated through slopes, and equip the present 
Ss with new machinery and new appliances for an in- 
ise. When these improvements are effected Mr. Ross 
ects to increase the output from 3,000,000 tons a year 
1,500,000 tons, and this will be gradually increased 
il it is brought up to the 5,000,000 mark. Operations 
‘ing forward to these developments will be begun 
lv next year. They will mean that the employees 
| be increased to 7000, and that the yearly wage list 
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will be increased to $5,000,000. The company will char- 
ter a fleet of steamers and cater to the home, American 
and European markets. 


SSS ——EEee 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES ARMITAGE, president of the Armitage-Herschell 
Company of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of 
engines, boilers and machinery, died October 21, from 
pneumonia, at his home in North Tonawanda, aged 62 
years. Mr. Armitage was born in England and came to 
America in 1864, engaging in business in Buffalo and Wil- 
liamsville, until 1872, when he founded the company with 
which he was connected at the time of his death. 

H. CHESTER CrouCcH, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Colorado, died October 29 at his 
home in Boulder, Colo., from typhoid fever, at the age of 
o2 years. 

Davip Haas, for 30 years the proprietor of a foun- 
dry and machine shop in Mahantonga Valley, Pa., died 
October 23, at his home near Shamokin, Pa., aged 63 
years. 

JOSEPH W. Tiske, president of the J. W. Fiske Iron 
Works of New York, died October 20, at his residence in 
Kast Orange, N. J., at the age of 73 years, after a pro- 
tracted illness. He began business in New York in 1858, 
but retired from active work 15 years ago. Mr. Fiske 
was a native of Boston, Mass. 

SAMSON Fox, chairman of the Leeds Forge Company, 
Leeds, England,-died October 24, at Walsall, England, af- 
ter a short illness. Mr. Fox recently returned to England 
after a brief visit to this country to investigate the de- 
velopment of the pressed steel car industry, which he 
originated at Joliet, Lll., several years ago by the erection 
of a plant for the construction of the Fox car truck. 

Mrs. Louise C. BArTLert, president of A. IF. Bartlett 
& Co., foundrymen and machinists, of Saginaw, Mich., 
died October 26, aged 60 years. Mrs. Bartlett was 
actively connected with a number of otber industrial en- 
terprises in Saginaw. 

LEVI CARTER, president o! the Carter White Lead 
Works, of Omaha, Neb., died .‘ovember 8 at his home 
in that city. 

ht. Bb. TuRNeER, member of the American Society of 
Mining Engineers and superintendent of the Kearsarge 
mine at Summit, Mont., was killed November 6 in his 
endeavor to save the lives of his men in 4 burning shaft 
of that mine. Mr. Turner was an authority on cyaniding. 

CLINTON BURNHAM, president of the Clinton Burnham 
Foundry Company, Milwaukee, Wis., died October 28 from 
dropsy, aged 42 years. He wasborn in Milwaukee, and after 
attending the public schools in that city took a course at 
Markham’s Academy, and then went to Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind., where he graduated. He en- 
tered the brickyards owned by his father, and in 1890 
was made a member of the firm of J. L. Burnham & Sons 
Company. At his father’s death, in 1892, Clinton, with 
his brother, John F., carried on the business until it was 
leased in 1899. Clinton Burnham then organized the 
foundry company bearing his name. He is survived by 
a widow. 

a 

The American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association is 
now in session at Chattanooga, Tenn. John O’Brien of 
St. Louis is president. Considerable business of impor- 
tance is scheduled for consideration at this convention. 
It is regarded as probable that the association will for 
the first time take action on the labor question, with a 
view to counteracting the aggressions of the unions in 
the shops of the members. 


It is said that the Wabash Railroad has practically 
secured an entrance into Youngstown, Ohio. Henry 
Wick and other large local land owners have recently 
transferred to the Wabash considerable ground which is 
believed to assure the entrance of this road into the 
Youngstown district and connections with the various 
manufacturing plants. 


a esr 
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A Blast Furnace with Continuous Flow of Metal. 


The difficulty of handling the enormous mass of iron 
produced each time a modern blast furnace is tapped 
has led to the introduction of various types of casting 
machines. In general these have not proved very suc- 
cessful on account of their complicated construction, and 
casting in sand is still the most commonly employed 
method. 

The invention of Thos. Stapf, a director of the Ter- 
nitz Steel & Iron Works, Ternitz, in Lower Austria, pat- 
ented in all important manufacturing countries, may per- 
haps overcome the difficulty. He removes both iron and 
slag as fast as formed automatically, continuously and 
separate from each other, and thus facilitates the sub- 
sequent handling. This object is attained by arranging 
at suitable hights in the hearth openings in such a man- 
ner that: 

1. Slag cannot reach the tuyeres. 

2. The blast cannot escape. 

3. Slag can pass only through the upper opening. 

4. Metal can pass only through the lower opening. 

The first condition is fulfilled by the mouth of the 
cinder notch being at a lower level than the tuyeres. 
The second point is arranged for by the cinder notch 
sloping up toward the exterior, the hight, h,, Fig. 1, be- 
ing arrived at by a simple calculation. The third point 
is gained by making the exit of the iron notch suf- 
ficiently high above its entrance to insure that the col- 
umn of molten metal shall counterbalance the slag and 
the pressure in the furnace. The fourth point is assured 
if care is taken that h, is greater than h,, Fig. 1. Ob- 
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Fig 1.—-Arrangement for Continuous Flow. 


viously, the iron notch should be placed as low down as 
possible. 

That the new invention has practical advantages is 
proven by experiments made at the Trofaiach blast fur- 
nace by the inventor and A. Bratke of Trofaiach, Styria, 
who writes of the same in Stahl und Risen. 

The fact that the labor of breaking up the pig iron 
is done away with is in itself an enormous advantage. 
Further, with the present system, on account of the 
tapping out periods getting out of time and the irregu- 
larity of the product, it is not easy to obtain for the 
steel works a sufficiently regular supply except by the 
use of an expensive metal mixer. If the latter proves 
necessary with the new system it will be smaller, simpler 
and more compact than is now customary. 

Further advantage is gained by the better working 
ot the furnace when equipped with the new invention. 
A furnace using the old method of tappirg at intervals 
takes its burden in a very irregular manner, which in 
turn leads to hanging, slips and irregularity of product. 
By using the continuous method these troubles would 
doubtless disappear, as the uninterrupted flow from be- 
neath would cause an equally gradual movement through- 
out the furnace. Further, the fact that the molten iron 
is removed as made, instead of standing for hours in 
the furnace, leads to a decrease in the consumption of 
coke, an increase of production and greater regularity 
of quality. Owing to the possibility of sampling the 
metal at any minute, it is easier to counteract any threat- 
ened disturbance. This fact alone makes this process 


valuable, even when, on account of the direct process 
being used, 


large quantities of molten metal are re- 
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quired at intervals, although in this case a mixer is n 
sary. Another gain is that it is unnecessary to s 
down the engines when tapping or to blow out the 
notch afterward. 

The principal advantage of the new method se 
likely, however, to lie in the fact that all casting 
loading machinery can be on a much smaller scale t! 
formerly, owing to the same being in use continuou 
instead of at intervals, which fact will doubtless tend 
overcome the prejudice existing among practical n 
against pig casting machines. 

The method of carrying the new arrangement 
practice will vary with local conditions. It will be 
visable to make the slag opening large, by doing whi 
“asy access can be obtained to the interior of the fu 
nace, and some of the advantages of the old style oj 
furnace are regained. The openings for slag and met 
should be opposite each other; firstly, to facilitate wor! 
ing around the same, and, secondly, in order to be able 
to reach the inside of the iron notch with a bar inserted 
in the slag opening. 

Iron and slag notches in the usual positions should bh 
provided, so that all molten metal can be run off if d 
sired and also in order that in case of need the furnac 
can be run in the usual manner. This reserve tap hole 
is especially useful when blowing in a furnace or re 
starting it after a prolonged period of inactivity, as con 
siderable uncertainty may exist at those time as to the 
hight of the molten materials within. The latter is im 
portant, because if the iron notch is opened before suf 
ficient metal has come down to allow the continuous 
flow to begin the metal would remain so long in the 
passage that great danger would exist of its solidifying 
there. In order to protect the brick work, it is advisable 
to use water cooled iron or bronze blocks at the metal 
and slag openings. 

The sketches indicate sundry variations of the sys 


tem to suit varying conditions. Fig. 2 shows the ar 
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Fig. 2.—To Pig Casting Machine. 


rangement when the iron flows from one side direct to 
the pig casting machine, while from the other the slag 
flows into the cinder cars. Fig. 3 shows the case where 


i 
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Fig. 3.—Iron 


the iron notch is expanded into a small “ fore heart! 
whence the iron flows to the pig machine and from whi 
also small quantities can be tapped or dipped from ti! 
to time for foundry or other purposes. This arrang 
ment is convenient when it is desired to run off the met 
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more than one direction. 
iereby the metal flows into a gas heated chamber, whence 
is taken as wanted for the steel works or elsewhere. 


Fig. 4 shows an arrangement 


( . C a Reserve Cinder Notch 
Cin d h 

| 
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, 

_— mee ---<---. 
: . I iB 
Fig. 4.—Gas Ifeated Iron Chamber. 


In this chamber it may, if desired, be subjected to a pre 
liminary refining process. Fig. 5 shows a continuous 


fow furnace with the hearth as small as possible, for 


Fig. 5.—Continuous Flow Furnace. 
the double purpose of diminishing the cooling surfaces 
and of removing the molten metal rapidly. 

From the above it may be seen that Stapf’s patent 
may not only be applied to new furnaces at a small cost, 
but may also be added to existing ones during a very 
short shutdown. The latter operation was carried out 
at the Trofaiach furnace, an old fashioned stack pro- 
ducing some 30 to 35 tons a day, with very limited room 
at the base, and in spite of the adverse conditions it 
proved successful, although owing to the lack of experi- 
ence and the bad condition of the furnace it was not 
possible to run the new method for long. The furnace is 
how being rebuilt, after which the experiments will be 
resumed, for which purpose the hearth is being arranged 
so that the iron flows to the left to the casting arrange- 
ment (run by one laborer), and the slag to the right, 
where it undergoes the process of granulation. The Ger- 
inan author promises to publish the results of future 
experiments, regarding the successful outcome of which 
le professes to have no doubt. 





Trade Publications. 


Barrel Machinery.—<An 
ived from the Trevor Mfg. 


catalogue has been 
Company of Lockport, N. Y., 
kers of machinery for shingles, barrel heading and slack 
‘el staves. The Trevor standard sawing machine is adapted 
1 wide range of uses. Its capacity per day ranges from 
100 to 40,000 shingles, 8000 to 15,000 pieces of slack head 
or orange box ends, or from 4000 to 7000 pieces of tight 
ding, varying with the skill of the operator and the quality 
imber. The saw enters at the upper corner of the block and 
to cut the grain of the wood but once, and consequently 
s sharp much longer than would be the case if it entered 
side and cut the grain twice, as in horizontal machines. 
Interior Telephone Systems for offices, factories, 
ols, residences, hotels, &c., are manufactured by the Holtzer 
ot Electric Company of Boston, Mass. Their system re 
eS no expensive and complicated switchboard, and the serv 
is quicker, more privated, and less expensive than those 
ch involve the employment of an operator. The following 
strates the convenience: The user rotates a switch arm to 
he contact corresponding with the station desired and presses 
button. signaling the individual at the required station with- 
disturbing any of the others. The person signaled removes 
receiver and conversation begins at once. 


interesting 







Carborundum.—<An account of the manufacture and de- 
opment of carborundum at Niagara Falls by the Carborun- 
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dum contained in a late catalogue, which also 
ehumerates the characteristics of carborundum and the many 


uses to which it may be put as an abrasive. 


Company is 


is the title of the latest circu- 
Electric & Mfg. Company of Pitts 


“Lightning Protection ”™ 
lar by the Westinghouse 


burgh The proper function of a lightning arrester is to pre- 
vent, in an insulated circuit, an abnormal rise of potential 


above the earth. This result is best attained by placing one or 
more carefully adjusted air gaps between the insulated circuit, 
ommonly called the “line,” and the earth connection, or 
‘ground.” Except during times of discharge, these gaps resist 
any flow or current ar normal voltage of the 
line; but whenever the line rises abnormally, they 
t re of electricity. By care- 
r can be made to discharge 
line has risen to any predetermined 


ising from the 
potential 


reak down, allowing a free dischar 





ful adjustment of the gaps. an arreste 


when the yoltage of the 
value 

“Power and Transmission,” heretofore published as a 
quarterly by the Dodge Mfg. Company of Mishawaka, Ind., will, 
in the future, be issued monthly This change will be wel 
comed by all who are interested in power transmission. 

Steam \ large catalogue has been prepared by 
the American Steam Pump Company of Battle Creek, Mich., de- 
scriptive of the Marsh steam pumps, adapted for every service. 
Their standard boiler feed pumps have capacities ranging from 
150 to ! hollow, forming a 


Pumps. 


1500 borse-power The base is cast 


suction chamber, to which the suction pipe may be connected on 
either side To this base the steam and water cylinders are 
firmly attached, both overhanging. This construction admits 


of a ready interchange of cylinders on either side, so that any 
required combinations can be made 


Detachable Link Chain.—wWe are in receipt of a hand- 


some 128-page catalogue, No. 2, issued by the Michigan Sprocket 
Chain Company, Limited, Detroit, Mich This company are 
manufacturers of standard detachable link chain belting, spe- 


malleable iron buckets, 
sprocket wheels Considerable space in their 
catalogue is devoted to illustrations of various styles and sizes 
of link chain belting, which may be said to be their specialty. 
Attachments used in the employment of chain belting for differ- 
ent purposes are including carriers for sawdust. 
coal, broken stone, ice, log hauls, &e. The catalogue also em- 
braces the minor specialties of the company’s manufacture, par- 
ticularly sprocket, triple and traction wheels, elevator buckets 
Illustrations are in half-tone from 
rich plate paper. 
A pamphlet by Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 Murray 
street, New York, contains many hints for hoisting with their 
triplex blocks. 


cial styles of extra heavy chain belt, 


elevator arms, &e 


shown, 


also 


and coal and ore conveyors 
wash drawings, printed on 


The Chicago Pneumatie Tool Company, Chicago, have issued 
special circular No. 43, covering a number of their devices. 
Particular attention might be called to the Caskey punch, which 
is a special machine made for special work and which is said 
to combine among its advantages portability, speed, accuracy, 
weight and convenience. Another machine which 
folder, and should be of narticular interest 
Christensen motor driven air compressor. This 
great success in the equipment of street 
railway systems. The machines are manufactured in capacities 
from 7.5 to 1000 ecubie feet of free air per minute and are de- 
signed for either stationary or portable use. They can be auto- 
as to maintain a constant pressure, and 
and therefore readily accessible. 


lightness of 
is shown on the 
to all, is the 
motor is meeting with 


matically controlled so 
all parts are interchangeable 
every description for wood working ma- 
catalogue by Samuel J. Shimer 


Cutter heads of 
chines are described in a 
& Sons of Milton, Pa. 


large 


considered in a new catalogue by 
faltimore, Md. 


Railroad journal boxes are 
the T. H. Symington Company of 


Che Perkins Electric Switch Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn... have issued a large catalogue dealing with the wide line 
of electrical supplies manufactured by them. 

Stationers’ goods and office supplies—files, boxes, copying 


rolls, trays, cases, & made by the Globe-Wernicke Company, 


Cincinnati, are described in a new catalogue. 


Akron Electrical Mfg. Company of 
dynamos, which are noticeable for 
holders and commutator, and the 
brush moving device. All 


A catalogue from the 
Akron, Ohio, describes their 
the accessibility of 
and efficient 


brush 


compact hand wheel 


unnecessary features are eliminated and the essential points of 
electrical construction brought to their highest perfection. 
=o - 
Mountney & Co., Limited, engineers, Sydney, Aus- 


tralia, have started a shipbnilding and repairing yard. 
Nothing so pretentious as ocean going steamers can as 
yet be built in Australia, we are advised, but local yards 
are kept fairly busy on harbor passenger steamers, tug 
boats and small coasting craft. 

New South Wales railways for the year just closed 
show a £426,000, and the Government tramways 
lost £19,300. This was principally due to the drought, 
the excessively low rates adopted for carrying starving 
stock, &¢., and the entire absence of the usual wool and 
wheat traffic. 


loss of 








The Hanna Toggle Lever Pressure Riveter. 


The advantages of the toggle joint for quick and wide 
opening of the dies and the superiority of the lever for 
greater range of movement at maximum pressure are 
combined in an interesting manner in the Hanna riveter, 
of which an illustration is presented herewith. The en- 
graving shows a 25-inch machine, having 18 inches total 
jaw opening. ‘The construction is evident from the draw- 
ing, and the operation may be made clear by a brief de- 
scription. 

The power cylinder is shown with the controlling 
valve at the rear; in the actual machine, as seen in the 
photograph, the valve and ports are at one side, bring- 
ing the operating handle within easy reach of the at- 
tendant while he stands in full view of his work. The 
inlet and outlet openings are indicated by the arrows. 
The working stroke of the piston is downward and the 
valve is shown in position for this down stroke, admit- 
ting the actuating fluid above the piston and allowing 
exhaust from beneath. Upon completion of the working 


) 
 \ 
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HANNA TOGGLE 
stroke a movement of the valve through somewhat less 
than 90 degrees closes the outlet, cuts off admission and 
places the upper and lower ends of the cylinder in com- 
munication through their respective ports. The pressure 
in both ends of the cylinder thus quickly equalizes, and 
the piston is driven upward by the excess of total pres- 
sure upon its greater lower area. Reaching the upper 
end of the cylinder, the piston is held there until manipu- 
lation of the valve permits exhaust from below and 
allows admission above for another working stroke. The 
piston is a simple casting with a hollow trunk stem, to 
the forked upper end of which the working mechanism is 
attached. The cylinder oscillates to accommodate the 
lever movements, being supported with the required free- 
dom by pin connection to bracket arms upon the jaw 
frame. 

The moving die head or plunger is hung in a manner 
clearly shown in the engraving, the connection including 
essentiaily two toggle links, but with their adjacent 
ends offset from each other instead of being coincident. 
This offset enables the introduction of the lever prin- 
ciple, the leverage being here 12 to 1 between the power 
end of the main lever and the offset. The mechanism is 
shown in the position of maximum effect, and it is evi- 
dent that through a considerable range of movement 
either way from this position the variations from this 
maximum can be but slight. It is stated that the pro- 
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portions of the mechanism in this machine are such t! 
the maximum effect is exerted through a range equi 
lent to % inch of movement of the die. The importa: 
of this feature, of course, lies in its provision for giv 
equally good and uniform work, regardless of the | 
avoidable variations in temperature and lengths 
rivets, in thickness of plates and in sizes of rivet holes 
Wide opening of the dies is effected by the moi 
ment of the toggle links as the piston rises to the top 
the cylinder. When the piston reaches the upper end 
its stroke the lever bar joining the stem to the ma 
lever rotates through 45 or 50 degrees from the positi: 
shown, thus bringing the main lever end down betwe: 
the bracket supports, where the jaw frame is recessed | 
give the needed clearance. This movement draws tl 
main lever bodily to the right, rotating the upper togg 
link through about 25 degrees and causing a correspond 
ing rise of the die plunger. In setting a rivet, then, th 
dies are brought to working position by the closing o 
the toggle, the greater portion of the actual upsetting 
of the rivet being done by the action of the lever and 


RIVETER. 


with but little movement of the toggle links after the 
point of heavy pressure is reached. 

For ordinary work the machine may be suspended 
by means of the hole through the jaw frame at the 
throat. For underneath heading of rivets, which must 
be inserted from above into stationary work, the chai 
suspensions may be used, and the whole machine thus 
caused to rise and fall by its own operation, and in suc! 
a manner as to make the lower die move to and fron 
the work, while the upper one remains at rest. A doub! 
suspension is shown by the full lines, there being two 
chains attached to the grooved extremities of the plunge! 
toggle pin, as shown, while a third is connected to 
point of the mechanism at the rear having the prop< 
vertical movement. A single suspension is arranged |! 
use of connecting bars and links, as indicated by dott: 
lines, the points of attachment being the same as befo! 

Careful attention has been given to proper selecti: 
and distribution of materials in designing the vario' 
details of the machine, as well as to convenient arrang 
ment of adjustment devices and other points of constru 
tion. The riveter is one item of the product of t! 
Hanna Engineering Works, 820 Elston avenue, Chicag 
Ill. 

sacs aE 

The inspection and testing of all the steel work ent 

ing into the construction of the large new Chicago freig! 
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pot of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company will 
carried out by the American Bureau of Inspection and 
sts of 980 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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The Bituminous Coal Trade. 





BY F. FEF. SAWARD. 


Whatever may have been the position of the consumer 
iring the winter of 1902-3, he has had the best of the 
al situation during the past five months. By the con- 
mer is meant that large class making use of fuel for 
eam or general manufacturing purposes. The very high 
ices of all grades during the winter were caused by the 

short supply of anthracite. At times up to $5 a ton at 
ie mines had to be paid for bituminous coal, and some 
it of indifferent quality at that. This extraordinary 
ndition of affairs could not be expected to continue for 
iy length of time after the production became normal. 
It was the expectation, however, among some of the pro- 
ducers of soft coal at the mines supplying the trade east 
of the Alleghanies that a better price than ruled in 1902 
could be had. They were led on to this idea by the in 
creased rate of tolls to be paid to the carrying companies, 
and also the increased wages paid for mining from April 
1, both these items perhaps being largely due to the 
very high figures of the preceding winter. Therefore a 
schedule was formulated which gave the shippers of soft 
coal quite a generous advance over the rates of 1902. 
But consumers took the coal sparingly under these cir- 
cumstances, and the shippers who had the lower grades of 
coal were more numerous and more active in pushing for 
business. This resulted, of course, in the higher priced 
coals being neglected to a degree. There was also a great 
deal of what is known as shipping “on the market.” 
This was another benefit to the buyer, and it was duly 
and fully taken advantage of. The course of the soft coal 
business has therefore been not what the shippers had 
looked for, and some tonnage has been disposed of at less 
than cost of production. A great deal of tonnage was 
placed during September on the basis of $1.10 per ton at 
the mines, as against an agreed on price of $2 per ton. 

In view of all this, there has recently been an effort 
to ameliorate conditions from the producer’s standpoint. 
The whole situation has been thoroughly discussed, and 
the upshot of it all is that there will be temporary shut- 
downs at the collieries in order to bring values up to 
something like the scale originally proposed, for the two 
items of increased tolls and wages must stand. The 
cessation of operations will not seriously affect the higher 
grade tonnage, as that had been curtailed before by the 
increased efforts of owners of the cheaper coals to put 
their stocks into the market; but it will tend to eliminate 
very largely these cheaper grades and reverse the posi- 
tion, the producer being independent and not compelled 
to aecept the price offered by the purchaser in order to 
relieve cars or vessels. One may be able to get all needed 
supplies, but hardly at the abnormally low figures which 
prevailed for some tonnage which was marketed during 
\ugust, September and October. An agreement to work 
only four days a week, and hold prices at $1.50 at the 

ines, is now in order. 

The prices set at the opening of this year’s contract 
ason were as follows: 

At Greenwich, Philadelphia, f.o.b., Clearfield, Beech 
reek, Meyersdale, Fairmont and Davis small vein, $3; 
umberland and Elk Garden, $3.35. 

At Baltimore, f.o.b., Clearfield, Beech Creek, Meyers- 
ile, Fairmont and Davis small vein, $2.93; Cumberland 
id Elk Garden, $3.30. 

At Newport News, f.o.b., Chesapeake & Ohio, $3.15. 

At Norfolk, f.o.b., Norfolk & Western, Pocahontas, 
15. 

How they have been more honored in the breach than 

the observance every buyer of coal knows only too 

‘ll from the opportunities offered as above noted. 

The Bituminous Coal Tidewater Association, whose 
embers had practically determined to make a reduction 

from 50 to 60 cents a ton in the prices fixed last April, 
ive reconsidered that action. The programme as re- 





sed is for the various operators in the association to 
To make an 





iaintain the April price as far as possible. 
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official reduction from the April prices, it is said, would 
affect which under their 
terms require that any reduction will apply equally to 
any portion of the contract uncompleted at the time of 
such reduction. Furthermore, it is argued that any re- 
duction in the prices made now would have to be borne 
entirely by the operators, as both the wage scale and the 
freight rates are fixed for the year, and no concession in 
that direction can be expected. By waiting until next 
April, when the 1904 prices will be fixed, it is confidently 
believed that, unless conditions change very materially, 
both the railroad and labor situation will co-operate to- 
ward In the meantime if the operators 
stand firm on the basis as outlined it will mean an ad- 
from 50 to 60 cents a ton over the summer’s 
open market prices. So far as market conditions are con- 
cerned it loéks very much as if the matter of price has 
little or no effect, and it is questioned by some whether 
an official reduction would be sufficient to galvanize life 
into a trade that has been dull and almost lifeless all 
The relief must come from the reduction of the 
available tonnage. 

With the approach of cooler weather there will be a 
much greater use of soft coal for other than industrial 
purposes, and this will tend to stiffening of values; there 
is a large area of country where bituminous coal is used 
for heating purposes, and this takes away a lot of coal 
that upon the market for 
use in industrial purposes. Prices during the past week 
have kept at $2.40 and $2.50, at New York harbor, with 
about $2.65, f.o.b. at Hampton Roads points; the latter 
ports are said to be very much busier than they were a 
fortnight ago. Conditions in the all rail trade are little 
changed, a curtailing of shipments to one place being off- 
Some small reductions are 
reported in the prices named at certain all rail points, 
but these reductions do not seem to have any very great 
effect in increasing the tonnage wanted. 


seriously existing contracts, 


lower prices. 


vance of 


summer. 


otherwise would be thrown 


set by an increase to another. 


Free Coal. 

The New England manufacturer is vitally interested 
in the continuance of “free coal;” the duty was sus- 
pended on January 15, 1903, for the term of one year, 
owing to the short supply of American coal of all kinds 
during last winter; the alone 
amounted to 790,000 tons in the first four months of this 
year, and while perhaps the duty did not figure very 
strongly, the possibilities of foreign supplies were a fea- 
true not to be disdained. Nova Scotia will no doubt con- 
tinue to send a large tonnage to the New England ports, 
as she has always done, for there are many good coals 
mined there, and the cost is not much beyond that of 
American coal, duty or no duty. As the conditions in 
American mining change, we look for an extended trade 
to upper Canada, to the loss in New England, 
inasmuch as nearly all of the increase in the importations 
of coal in the present year under the removal of rebate 
of duty authorized in January have been from the United 
Kingdom, the total increase amounting to 1,140,969 tons. 
Meantime the exportation of coal has increased from the 
United States in the nine months ending with September, 
1903, to 6,314,189 tons, against 4,720,330 tons in the cor- 
responding months of last year, an increase of 1,503,859 
tons, mainly to Canada and Mexico. 

The reduced prices for American soft coal offer us 
again the opportunity for foreign shipments to European 
suspended during high prices and heavy demand 
at home—if vessels could but carry coal at a fair figure. 
This probable competition is made much of by the coal 
operator of Wales, who tells his employees “ there is no 
shutting out the fact that the exports of other countries 
become stronger and stronger rivals to the South Wales 
coal every year.” It is only a short time ago that the 
Cunard Liners took sufficient bunker coal from Wales 
for the outward and homeward voyages. They do not do 
so now, the return voyage being made—it is said with 
results—on American Vessels from India, 
China, Japan and other countries in that direction make 
the return voyage to the Suez Canal with Australian or 
other coal, according to the country from which they sail, 
and the establishment of depots of American coal would 
give us that trade. The exports of Welsh coal to Rio, 


receipts at soston 


replace 


ports 


good coal. 
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La Plata and other ports in South America are, without 
question, declining, while the exports from America are 
increasing. ‘Truly has it been said that the whole of the 
coal fields of America, Australia, &c., are, compared with 
the South Wales coal field, comparatively new as to their 
development, and the quality of the coal has been proven 
to be good, and the future coaling stations of the world 
will carry a supply of other than Welsh coal. 





Census Report on Iron Workers’ 
Wages. 


Statistics of Foundries, Metal Working and 
Iron and Steel Mills. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. November 10, 1903.—The Census 
Bureau is about to publish the results of an elaborate 
scientific study of the wages of employees in the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United States, in- 
cluding those which have been classified under the heads 
of “ foundries and metal working” and “iron and steel 
mills.” The comparisons made are for the years 1890 
and 1900, but the form of presentation is entirely novel 
and marks an important advance in the preparation of 
statistics of real value to the trades represented. 
Through the courtesy of Director North and Chief Sta- 
tistician Steuart, the correspondent of The Iron Age is 
enabled to present in advance those features of this 
interesting report which deal with the special industries 
above referred to. 

For several reasons the problem of making a sta- 
tistical presentation of the wages of workmen has been 
one of increasing difficulty. It has been the practice to 
obtain from each manufacturing establishment a return 
of the average number of employees during a census year 
with the total amount paid in wages. Almost inevitably 
attempts are made to derive from these figures a simple 
average representing the wages of the individual work- 
man, although such attempts are expressly discoun- 
tenanced in the reports issued by the Census Office. ‘The 
public is more and more interested in the condition of the 
individual laborer, and the manufacturer in the wages 
paid in specified occupations in the various sections of 
the country, while the census statistics as heretofore pub- 
lished relate chiefly to labor in the mass. Formerly when 
occupations were more uniform in character and the va- 
riations between skilled and unskilled labor did not ex- 
tend over so wide a range, the average referred to had 
considerable value, but with the specialization of machine 
processes the disintegration of long established occupa- 
tions and the absorption of an enormous mass of un- 
skilled immigrant labor, the merit of such a simple aver- 
age has been seriously impaired, and it is more and more 
necessary to distinguish between wages of different 
classes of employees. 

In order to secure data for this report transcriptions 
have been made of the actual pay rolls of a considerable 
number of the leading establishments throughout the 
country which were in operation in 1890 and in 1900. 
The wages and exact occupation of each workman were 
noted and made the basis of tabulations in which sub- 
classifications by geographical sections are also presented, 
thereby enabling the manufacturer to note the tendency 
of labor costs in different parts of the country, with par- 
ticular reference to the special branches of the work per- 
formed. 

A departure from ordinary statistical methods has 
also been made in tabulating these figures, the “ average” 
rate paid to each class being ignored in favor of the 
“median,” a figure obtained by selecting the wages of 
the employee who stands half way between the lowest 
paid and the highest paid in the class under considera- 
tion. By the use of the median, employees at exceptional 
rates, either low or high, are not given an undue weight 
or importance, as they are when the average is used. 
Frequently, however, the median will not vary greatly 
from the average. 


Foundries and Metal Working. 


The New England, Middle, Southern, Central and Pa- 
“ific States are represented in the returns for “ foundries 
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and metal working.” 
riety in the nature of its products. A majority of 
establishments are engaged in making heavy machin 
engines, boilers, &c.; there are several stove factor 
also a few bicycle, sewing machine, firearm and cut) 
and tool factories. In many cases the nature of 
product manufactured in an establishment changed d 
ing the decade and, in some, improved machinery was 
stalled. 

The normal working time remained unchanged for t 
decade in a little over three-fourths of the whole numb 
of establishments tabulated; in the remainder t¢! 
changes, as a rule, were in the direction of a short: 
working time in a week. In most of the establishment: 
in which these changes took place the different depart 
ments do not work the same number of hours even at thi 
same period. About one-half of the total number of es 
tablishments worked 60 hours at each period, and in the 
others the normal time ranged from 48 to 72 hours. 

The exact time worked was reported for a consider 
able number of employees—about 8300 in 1890 and 15,000 
in 1900. The proportion of males to all employees in the 
establishments considered is 97 per cent. in 1890 and 98 
per cent. in 1900. The wages of females are therefore 
eliminated from consideration. Following is the table 
for this branch, showing the median rates per week : 


The industry includes a wide 


Foundries and Metal Working.. 


CLASS AND SELECTED OCCUPATION, 


Males 16 and over: 1900. 1890 
New England States— 
Apprentices, machinists...........ee-+e6. $4.50 $4.00 
Apprentices, molders and core makers.... 7.00 7.00 
Apprentices, other occupations........... 5.00 6.00 
A Terr Te TCL EEL 15.50 15.00 
Balers ORG POneROres siikas ccc ciccssecee 13.00 15.00 
Carpenters and wood workers.......- i overs Ae 13.50 
Chippers and cleamerS..........e2eeeee% 11.50 10.00 
COS MG eich Ah casos sibensveaewnee 12.00 9.00 
Erectors and assemblers.........6...-6+ 12.50 13.50 
Foremen, machine shop...........-.+6+: 19.00 23.00 
ee a er ee 18.00 18.00 
General hands, helpers and laborers...... 8.00 8.00 
Sea ee eRe 9.00 9.00 
Helpers, molders and core makers......... 8.00 9.00 
Machine tenders and second-class machinists 10.00 9.00 
Machinists, including tool makers and metal 
DOCCOTM MOGMOTR. . oo cc cecccccsssccsece 13.50 13.50 
SE REPO Nicer s bss NA es Ake Stace ses 16.50 15.50 
Molders, mot specified. ...cciccscvccccces 14.00 14.00 
BAGGED «50 2 veccnicetceabeeowvvce rv 9.00 9.00 
I inch i.e 5 as a bhese eek OEE Ee bw es 12.00 13.00 
Pattern makers, wood and not specified... 17.00 16.50 
All GENER COCRDPGTIONB, . ci decccecweccces 11.50 11.00 
ED CORRIIIIID iid 5. 60 5.24 EK oo vie oediwcces 11.00 10.50 
Middle States— 
Apprentices, machinists...........ccccee. 4.50 5.00 
Apprentices, molders and core makers.... 4.50 5.00 
Apprentices, other occupations............ 4.00 5.00 
| ETT ERE REL TURE Ra 15.00 17.50 
OER ING. ois 50:4 ws eee 9d 0.00 or:000d wees 12.00 13.00 
Baers GME POUGHETE. 2 occ cc ccccccvcccces 9.00 10.50 
Carpenters and wood workers............ 13.00 13.50 
Chippers and cleamers...........ccccceee 9.50 9.00 
ee IG 6b 6 bE RAW Ss Bo Foe side oe c's 12.00 10.50 
Ee eee ee eT eee 12.00 12.50 
Erectors and assemblers...............+. 13.50 15.00 
Foremén, foundry branch........:.....e- 22.50 18.00 
Foremen, machine shop..........0...e00. 22.50 21.00 
Fopemem, met mpoeciBed... cic screcessviese 15.50 18.00 
General hands, helpers, and laborers...... 8.00 8.00 
ERGIORD, TOOCIRICOB. occ ccc csc cscccecses 11.00 11.00 
MierGie, BOMOE WRGROTS. oo. ccce rc vcvcss 9.00 9.00 
Helpers, machinists... .. i cscrcccccccese 9.00 9.00 
Helpers, molders and core makers........ 9.00 8.01 
Machine tenders and second-class machinists 9.50 11.0 
Machinists, including tool makers and metal 
SUN GUE a eee he cet ee tease etesese 14.00 15.0/ 
I, CG ve Saw eles ese US Fekete’ 17.00 18.0 
DeoiGern, et CPOs «ook oc ce cwewiiccdes 15.00 14.0 
RR ee re rn re ne ee 12.00 12.f 
Pattern makers, wood and not specified.... 16.50 15.5 
Se EE UE cob cc cwe sc ue bee ee es 13.00 14.f 
eS ree 7.00 7.0 
DTD CODER CORNPRRIORAD so. ii0 5-0 os 0.0% w5 00 wee 10.50 12.¢ 
ee De is ka wannk cawe tebe wad on 10.00 10.\ 
Southern States 
OE c's Soe Sch csc bee hereas ed © a8e 15.00 15.( 
RT Ho is cE Wiles Sh oe ecive.c KHaw id 14.00 14.( 
Carpenters and wood workers............ 12.00 12,! 
General hands, helpers, and laborers....... 6.00 6. 
PEROT, TRUE soo ok ce ccccciccesones 7.50 7 
RsteOEe, WORSE MONE. oi ccs ccccucceres 7.50 7.5 
Helpers, machinists............ dvddwee 6.50 1 
Helpers, molders and core makers........ 6.00 6.: 
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Machinists, including tool makers and metal 


oe eee eee ee ee 14.00 14.00 
ee eee 15.00 14.00 
Pattern makers, wood and not specified.... 16.50 15.00 
BGS SAGES, WORMONW occ et oe cet dv enews 10.50 10.50 
ee Se GOCE au CN ee beoeieecies 13.50 10.00 
EE EE TOTES ECCT OEE 7.50 10.50 

Central States— 

pe eee 4.50 4.50 
Apprentices, molders and core makers..... 5.00 6.00 
Apprentices, other occupations............ 6.00 5.00 
I es as of ger Alara ee SS 16.50 13.50 
PE Dike he nee vw ccucheswebusuden 15.00 14.50 
ee Me OO ngs oes s hae eK ORO 10.50 8.00 
Carpenters and wood workers........... 13.00 13.00 
Cen GE CIOGONEs 6 oi esc cee sncewes 9.00 9.00 
Ce OG bp akene teed ekew'e Wed wade eben 11.00 10.00 
RI ciate wow ann OS OX RaW OM malas wees 17.00 14.50 
po ee eee ee 10.50 9.00 
Foremen, foundry branch.............+.. 21.00 18.00 
Foremem, machine SHOP. ....scccscccccces 21.00 19.50 
ee ee ee a ee 18.00 18.00 
General hands, helpers, and laborers...... 9.00 9.00 
ee ee ee eee 9.50 9.00 
ens, OD GUONW. ie oc ct cease eeees 10.50 9.50 
RL “IONE 6 e-ccc sccm stone vecdeus 9.00 8.50 
Helpers, molders and core makers..... ve 6 7.50 
Machine tenders and second-class machinists 9.50 8.00 
Machinists, including tool makers and metal 

PO, PRRs 6 oc bes c ee tgrsceseweess 13.50 13.50 
DD SON 6 Hace CaN Gc cna er Cee reba ew ON 18.00 15.50 
a, ee ee eee ee 15.00 12.50 
SC TSE EET CUTTER EERE 9.50 7.50 
| CEL EEN TRUER ETE CEE EEL OEL ECE 9.00 9.00 
Pattern makers, wood and not specified.... 16.00 16.50 
OE BROCE. WORE cin 6.0.65 Sewerscccwens 13.50 13.50 
AN GURGP OCCUPALIONS. 2... ccceccesecscee 11.00 11.00 
All OCCUPAPIONE. . 0c cccccccccccececccses 10.50 9.50 

Pacific States 

AH TONtICOE, MSCRIMISIS. . 66. sc cccccicens 4.00 7.50 
Apprentices, molders and core makers.... 6.00 6.00 
Apprentices, other occupations............ 7.50 6.50 
OFFEROR CE TURE 18.50 20.50 
EE eee ee ee ee 18.00 17.50 
PORGMOM, MOE GHOCIMSE. 2... ccc ccccewcccecs 23.50 25.00 
General hands, helpers, and laborers...... 12.00 12.00 
PEOTGEE,  THGMOUBIEEID sc evicncveeeesuceeeas 12.00 13.00 
Helpers, boiler makers............0+-00% 13.50 10.50 
eee eee eee eee 12.00 13.00 
Helpers, molders and core makers........ 12.00 12.00 
Machinists, including tool makers and metal 

DOCteP MAMOTG soos vcvccdcwcccvevece 18.00 19.50 
Molders, not specified... .....csssccsvscee 18.00 21.00 
Pattern makers, wood and not specified.... 20.50 20.50 
All ether QOCUPAtlONS . 2 cccccccccccvececs 14.00 9.50 
BTL QOCUMGLIOND. 6 cece csecccvccncrecens 15.00 14.00 

Males under 16: 
New England States— 
Genera: hands, helpers, and laborers...... 3.00 3.00 
All Occtpations. ... cc ccccccnccccvccccces 3.00 3.00 
Middle States— 
General hands, helpers, and laborers...... 3.00 3.50 
All other occupations. ....cvccccccccccecs 3.50 3.50 
Al) GECRPALIONS. 00 ccc adeecceccvesces 3.00 3.50 
Southern States 
BT) GEMET GECUDERIONS..0 oc cccccssccccevecs 4.00 3.00 
BID GOCRRORIOOE so oii 6 56 x Sie ee se ecseccvees 4.00 3.00 
Central States— 
COPE PRAROTD. 6 cc ccc vccwacessceccacescens 6.50 7.50 
General hands, helpers, and laborers...... 4.00 3.50 
All OCCUPATIONS. 00 ccc ccvccccccsccevccces 4.50 4.00 
Iron and Steel Mills. 
The Middle, Southern, Central and Pacific States 
furnish returns for this industry, but in the Pacific 


States the number of employees in the establishments re- 
ported is too small to warrant conclusions regarding 
vage changes. There seems to have been no marked 
hange in the time regularly worked, but it should be 
observed that the peculiar conditions in this industry 

ake it necessary to disregard the normal hours in a 
single week and adopt instead the number of hours per 
two weeks as a basis upon which to present rates of 
The custom or necessity of operating some of the 
‘partments in certain plants without interruption is the 
use of this difference in the treatment of the iron and 
eel industry. 

In this industry there is an exceptional diversity in 
e product turned out by the mills represented ; the re- 
irns are from blast furnaces, rolling mills, Bessemer 
nverters and open hearth and puddling furnaces. The 
stablishments reported differed greatly in size and va- 
ty, some including but a single one of the steps in the 
inufacture of the finished product, others combining 
any. There are thus comprehended in the industry 
veral distinct phases, each including processes which 


izes. 
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are similar but require varying degrees of skill, and are 
so closely related that to classify them minutely would 
separate arbitrarily parts which by imperceptible grada- 
tions build up and compose one recognized, well defined, 
united industry. <A representative number of returns 
from each separate subdivision would justify a separate 
presentation for each, but the purpose and opportunities 
investigation did not make possible 
such exhaustive and detailed treatment, and perhaps it 
would not have been possible under any circumstances, 
owing to the almost endless variety of products and com- 


of the present wage 


binations of separate processes covered by the operations 


of a single company and often in a single plant. Follow- 
ing is the table for this branch, showing the median 
rates per week : 
Tron and Steclt Mills 
CLASS AND SELECTED OCCUPATION 
Males 16 and over 1900. 189f. 
Middle States 
Apprentices $13.00 $11.00 
Blacksmiths , . 29.00 27.00 
(Chargers .. ; wn -- 21.00 27.00 
Cranemen and hoistmen ea ; jane ee 16.00 
Cupola and furnace tenders.............. 30.00 27.00 
Mngineers, locomotive and stationary ..- 25.00 20.00 
Firemen ...... eons ale Pinaceae are 23.006 20.00 
Foremen ..... ; ida eae acme 28.00 28.00 
Gas vroducers ; . 22.00 20.00 
Ilammermen . ‘ ‘ .. 44.00 50.00 
BEGRtOTS occ cus ee ee ee 55.00 55.00 
Levermen ..... ‘ eva. 38.00 
nS, MIN ccs 6.0 Beweiete o dee wale ee 18.00 16.00 
Machinists ....... P ‘ ed eee 29.00 25.00 
SOOO kca i cuce ; ‘ .. 34.00 30.00 
ere Viwkwna 30.00 29.00 
Pattern makers... ieee tas aeeeewewa 32.00 27.00 
Puddlers ..... i ee , ; cw Meee 44.00 
MOOUIOPS «2.05. am : vas senee Cee 65.00 
ER RINNE i: oid are cosizdx'd eran a a eee 34.00 36.00 
Shearsmen ..... ‘ gaa wise ast ae es 24.00 
All other occupations peculiar to iron and 
ee sors Hae ete 17.00 16.00 


General occupations 

and steel mills ‘ it Pi eam hen ae ee 17.00 15.00 

ee (ORE 6.66.0 0 5s CPR RR eae ear 19.00 19.00 
Southern States 


Blacksmiths ...... wield @iarera ke otate 28.00 27.00 
Engineers, locomotive and stationary...... 28.00 28.00 
SS ces dha o Ao naln yds a tactile ahaa 22.00 21.00 
Foremen ...... at a ‘ ose 32.00 27.00 
REOGOGTM 2. ccc hikinadaee kh eae wae aweete 41.00 44.00 
Machine hands....... a Weaticetenavle’ 18.00 16.00 
Machinists ........ ‘ . 28.00 28.00 
eee eee aa 28.00 25.00 
PUGGiH 6 5. ks cuwiad neal ehdeaweewe 37.00 27.00 
MO -aw%edee ‘ ; .. 60.00 48.00 
Roll tenders....... ‘ . .. 25.00 20.00 
UIE 5: ard dlid'e hint clnna ea we ane Bo eee 22.00 19.00 
All other occupations peculiar to iron and 

i SR ee ; eile ae ; 16.00 16.00 
General occupations not peculiar to iron and 

eh sa 35 alee crsan ca ed ee aa 18.00 19.00 


All occupations 
Central States— 
Blacksmiths ..... “ Kehoe mawamwtawe ed . 34.00 
on 
‘ 


18.00 18.00 


35.00 


Chargers ........ Gi sisetanas dealer cas . 27.00 37.00 
Cranemen and hoistmen........:... ese Gee 30.00 
Cupola and furnace tenders.............. 37.00 45.00 
Engineers, locomotive and stationary . 83.00 35.00 
Firemen ..... ; re coe ae 24.00 
Foremen ....... died seeds en 32.00 33.00 
Hammermen ..... a ahi waite al a 2% ae, a ae 29.00 
EE I IS el IP atinaiee ... 85.00 60.00 
aii odes <drecd Daten Jus E68 65.00 
IN tc a, org U gricwatai alt dancin da atenice Ward 70.00 70.00 
Machine hands....... ee eee eos 21.00 25.00 
Piet ceeSeicn cvweee ee eueewal 36.00 37.00 
NEE 6 is ardce aeieis ‘ ab sali ae ens 55.00 55.00 
DE airncceneawes a ata ald ocee 38.00 33.00 
Roll tenders...... oDbsee wradodtéecuenns 48.00 36.00 
ae Oe 19.00 19.00 
All other occupations peculiar to iron and 
Wee Gy hws bees eee de za a We ae 21.00 
General occupations not peculiar to iron 
and steel mills..... Tre rrr etree 28.00 
MTR GOGGIN. 5 ode cccccces rotwaaeeaud 25.00 21.00 
Pacific States— 
All other occupations peculiar to iron and 
ee Se hase eats é-nen cule apne . 18.00 18.00 
All occupations........ : a805 a9 eee Be 19.00 
Males under 16: 
Southern States 
All oceupations.... ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ove on ee 6.00 
Central States— Ss 
Pa NI se ses ahs GA ss Je sa ae Se el sea a 7.00 5.00 
All sections— 
ee ik. 6 ob Rdd aces Ss tdiomewaeks 7.00 6.00 


Ww. L C. 
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The Readjustment of Prices. 


General business is always disturbed by reductions in 
prices after they have been forced to a high level by a 
period of great activity. Invariably, a season of extrava- 
gaunt buying is followed by an abrupt cessation in de- 
mand. Everybody is on the alert during a boom to dis- 
cover symptoms of a reaction, and as soon as premiums 
are not being paid for prompt deliveries the shrewd or 
cautious buyer ceases to anticipate his requirements and 
limits his purchases to his barest necessities. It is sur- 
prising how quickly such a practice becomes general. 
Not only are large consumers thus affected, but the cur- 
tailment of purchases goes down the line to the smallest 
merchant. No one will be caught with high priced stock 
on his hands if he can prevent it. This is simply the in- 
stinct of prudence. It requires no panic or great fail- 
ure or financial scare for its development, but may be 
roused by the mere belief that, by waiting, money will 
be saved. Under such conditions only urgent necessity 
or undoubted bargains will induce purchases. We are 
now passing through just such an experience, and in 
many lines the dullness is so pronounced that alarm is 
felt, and the question is pressing itself whether business 
will continue to shrink until we are plunged into a state 
of severe depression or whether the downward move- 
ment will be checked by a reawakened demand. 

It may safely be assumed, we believe, that if there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with the general busi- 
ness situation the quietness of trade will be only tem- 
porary. That is to say, its duration is more likely to be 
measured by months than by years, as was the case after 
the great panics of 1873 and 1893. That there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong would seem to be established by 
the remarkable fact that so few failures have been 
caused by the great shrinkage in stocks. The financial 
community has weathered the long stretch of storms, and 
even cyclones, in the stock market with wonderful free- 
dom from serious wreckage. That an improvement has 
actually taken place in the temperament of those who 
have money to invest is shown by the ease with which 
large bond flotations have very recently been made by 
railroad companies. It would have been impossible to 
carry such schemes through a little earlier in the year. 
Of late the only stocks in which liquidation has not 
ceased are the steel stocks. Last week the pressure to 
sell these stocks almost precipitated a state of demorali- 
zation, and new low records were made. But the furious 
onslaught on the steel stocks is believed not to have been 
saused by any serious financial complications. It was 
partly due to price reductions announced on steel prod- 
ucts, which, it was reported, would be so great as to cut 
down earnings most seriously. It was also partly due 
to rumors that the net earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the current quarter would be not 
much over half of the earnings for the last quarter. 
These are unquestionably greatly exaggerated statements, 
but they had as much effect as if they were absolutely 


true. It is unfortunate for general business that the iron 
trade should appear to have its destinies linked with 
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Wall Street, and that in the minds of many the out 
for the future is indicated by the course of the 
stocks. 

The readjustments in prices which are now in | 
ress, while they may not be stimulating to stock ma 
values, are wholesome for trade in general, and the m 
ment toward a lower level is only dangerous to those 
were so imprudent as to believe that high prices w: 
be permanent. It may not be necessary, and it wi 
certainly be deplorable, to have to get down to the 
prices of 1896-7, but it is essential to strike a level wh 
will be attractive to consumers. This will carry wit! 
readjustments in wages as well as in securities, beca 
inflation has not been confined to the stock market. [1 
earnestly to be hoped that by the turn of the year nv 
of the readjustments may be made and that the volu 
of business will then grow larger. The country is f 
from being in unsound condition and only awaits conyi 
tion that prices are on a safe basis. 


a 


Anti-Trust Legislation in New Zealand. 


The British colonies in the Antipodes, for reasons laté 

iy given at some length in these columns, have become 

the fountain head of freak legislation on economic sub 

jects. Whatever has been attempted in this direction has 

there been carried farther than has been deemed con 

sistent with the interests of any other country, with the 

result that experiments in socialism have become an es 

sential part of the law making function in Australia and 

New Zealand. ‘The latest effort in that direction is the 

bill now pending in the provincial Parliament of New 

Zealand for the suppression of trusts and the abolition of 

all monopoly. 
Everything considered, this kind of legislation in that 

kind of a country would seem to be, in the language of 

the old comedy, “something, if anything, anticipatory.” ( 

New Zealand is as little troubled with trusts as India is 


with snow. True, there may be found snow on the peaks \ 
of the Himilayas, and there is in New Zealand one pa ¢ 
thetic parody of what in this country and Germany we f 


have learned to regard as admitting of the designation of 

a trust. It is an association of the flour millers, which 

does not include all the flour mills, and is as innocent ot i 
offense on the score of monopoly as can be imagined. But d 
New Zealand does not believe in waiting until the horse il 
is stolen before locking its barn door. It has, perhaps e 
read the American newspapers, or extracts from them f) 
It regards the trust somewhat as it might the buboni b 
plague—an evil likely to spread unless a very rigid quar m 
antine is established against infected ports. Consequent t] 
ly, it has watched its little combine of the flour mill ow! W 
ers with anxiety and their doings have been made mu m 
of, as if therefrom might arise evils which would d t¢ 
stroy the state and subjugate the people to the bonda: 

of servitude to an odious and soulless monopoly. To n ce 


this menace to national prosperity and popular happine: e) 
in the bud, and see that no other noxious weeds of li ju 
character have a chance to sprout, the Premier of t te 
Colony has introduced a Trade Monopolies Preventi W 


bill as a Government measure, and is pressing it wit! 
zeal worthy of a cause of greater magnitude if not 0 
greater merit. 

It is designed primarily to safeguard freedom of 
petition in the production and distribution of “ goods.” £0 
and to make its scope clear it defines goods as me x 
ing all articles of food or drink, all building materi: 's 
and furniture, all clothing and fabrics for wear or ho’ tir 
hold use, including boots and shoes, every form of f br 
soap and candles, gas and electricity when used for lig 
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and all kinds of agricultural implements. This seems 


pretty broad, but it is really very narrow as a definition. 
It would have simplified the definition of goods and 


proadened the scope of the bill to have said that for the 


yurposes of this act goods might be understood to mean 
everything produced and sold for use or consumption. 
That would have covered the ground. As it is a great 
many things might be cornered and monopolized without 
infringing the provisions of this bill. In legislation of 
this character it is commoniy a mistake to particularize 
The old Dutch law against the playing of 
tenpins, as will be remembered, was nullified by omit- 


ting one pin and building the pyramid of nine pins. 


too closely. 


The bill declares trade monopolies of every kind il- 
legal, but again the mistake is made of being specific. 
rhose designated as inimical to the letter and spirit of 
the act are designated as follows: 


a. Any agreement, whether in writing or on verbal under- 
standing expressed or implied, and whether all or only one or 
some of the parties thereto are residents of New Zealand, 
the dominant or one of the main objects of which, whether 
direct or indirect, is (1) to destroy, restrain or prevent the rea- 
sonable trade competition of the traders in the same or a simi- 
ar trade, and whether in New Zealand or not, with the parties 

uch agreement; or (2) to enhance the price of goods sold 
by the parties to such agreement, whether such parties are en- 
gaged in the same trade or not, beyond the price reasonably ob- 
tainable for such goods, if such price were determined by the 
perations of reasonable trade competition in the absence of 
such an agreement. 


difficult. It 
shows much ingenuity of phrasing. 


To paraphrase this would be certainly 
Also: 


b. Any method of conducting or carrying on a trade, whether 
such method is employed by one trader alone or by several trad- 
ers, the dominant or one of the main objects of which, whether 
lireet or indirect, is to bring about anything or everything, or 


nly a part of something, described in subdivisions 1 and 2 of 


the provision above quoted. 

As another definition it may be mentioned that the 
term ‘“ method” as herein employed is understood to mean 
the formation of a pool, trust or combine of any sort, 
whether incorporated or not, “ with an abnormal amount 
of capital or abnormally extensive operations for any 
particular trade.” Still another definition, setting forth 
what is meant by “abnormal” in the purview of this 
enactment, would have been useful, though perhaps dif- 
ficult. We have, however, an illuminating definition of 
“reasonable trade competition ” 
in the comprehension of the bill. It is such “ competition 
in any trade, as will not prevent or tend to prevent in- 
dividual traders, or firms, or limited companies engaged 
in such trade and possessed of sufficient capital, knowl- 
edge and business capacity for carrying on such trade, 
from earning the fair average profits commonly earned 
by traders in such trade in the absence of any trade 
monopoly.” Ifthe bill had only gone on to state what are 
the fair average profits commonly earned by traders it 
would have very much enriched the literature of com- 
merce, whereas it now is chiefly useful as contributing 
lo the gayety of nations. 

In enforcing the provisions of this bill, should it be- 
come a law, it will be “up to” the Supreme Court to 
exercise a very large discretion and to display abnormal 
judicial intelligence and acumen. For example, in de- 
termining what amounts to reasonable competition and 
Whether it has been interfered with by operations com- 
plained of by those invoking the law’s protection, the 
court must be governed not only by a regard for the 
nterests of the traders who claim to be affected, but in 

ven larger degree by the interests of consumers of the 
soods in question, and by the interests, material and 
social, of the public generally in respect of such trades; 
and it is impressed with a duty not to overlook the dis- 


which greatly assists 


t 


Unction between competition in the wholesale and retail 
branches of such trade. 
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The orderly method of procedure under the act to 
Those ag- 
grieved by what they regard as a restriction of compe- 
may 


make its provisions effective is as follows: 


tion resulting from the acts of another or others 
make representations in writing to the Minister of Labor 
or the Minister of Commerce and Industries. Such 
memorials must bear the signatures of not less than 50 
reputable persons, and set forth that there are, in the 
judgment of the signers, reasonable grounds for believing 
that a trade monopoly exists. Such petition shall be for- 
warded by the Minister receiving it to the Register of 
the Court, who in turn shall send it to the District In- 
If the report of that 
memorial, the 


spector of Police for investigation. 
confirms the allegations of the 
Crown Solicitor and Audit Inspector shall look into the 
matter, and if it appears to them that a prima facie case 
is made out, an information will be laid by the Govern- 
ment, and the case shall be heard by the Chief Justice 
and two associate justices of the Supreme Court. 


officer 


Then the trouble begins—all that precedes being of- 
ficial red tape, in what would seem to be a wholly un- 
The this 
graft’ between the petitioners and the 
but perhaps not. 


necessary tangle. opportunities of what in 


country is called “ 
court seem to have been lost sight of, 
If, however, the “information is laid’? and the matter 
reaches the court, almost anything may happen there- 
after. The court is empowered to accept practically any 
evidence it pleases, and to exclude what it does not care 
to hear. It may declare illegal any trade agreement 
which it regards as tending to promote monopoly, declare 
all contracts in pursuance thereof illegal, void and unen- 
forceable, enjoin the defendant party from further carry- 
ing on business in the manner which it deems monopo- 
listic, in fact or in tendency, and, if the defendant party 
is a corporation, may order it to be wound up and im- 
pose upon those composing it a fine in any sum it deems 
proper up to £5000. 

It is 


instructive as 


This is an example of pretty wild legislation. 
amusing, no doubt, but it is even more 


showing what are the normal tendencies of socialistic 
law making in a country in which the wildest economic 
vagaries are hailed as revelations of new truth. 


EE ———En 


Small Gas Engines. 


The gas engine is being installed in a great many 
small shops which formerly used steam as motive power, 
and this 
feet. 


sometimes coal is too dear. 


with very high priced gas, $1.25 per thousand 
Either the boilers have given out, or the engines; 
Whatever the particular re 
son may be, the gas engine is doing the work that steam 
did with entire satisfaction and marked economy. Its 
mechanism is simpler than that of the steam engine and 
is readily comprehended in its management by persons of 
ordinary intelligence. The economy of gas engines varies 
With 
natural gas at 10 cents per thousand feet, producer gas 


greatly, being governed wholly by the price of gas. 


at 50 cents and illuminating gas at whatever companies 
choose to sell it for, gas engines are still much cheaper to 
run than steam engines, and there is no question but that 
they are making great inroads on the small engine and 
boiler business. It is said to be possible to get 1 horse- 
power from 1 pound of coal reduced to gas, but steam en- 
gines are doing well when they produce 1 horse-power 
The gas engine of 
the con- 


from three times that amount of coal. 
the future, 
sumption of coal, or gas, which is the same thing, for 


however, will materially reduce 
there are material losses in it, due to phenomena not yet 
fully understood. Mr. Grover, an English gas engineer, 


made some experiments recently to measure the actual 
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and theoretic efficiencies of gas engines and finds that 
there are great discrepancies between what is theoretical- 
ly possible and the gauge pressures registered in the 
cylinders direct with different volumes of gas and air. 
In a ratio of gas to air of 15 to 1 it was found that the 
observed pressure was 31 pounds absolute—that is, above 
the atmospheric pressure, while the theoretically possi- 
ble pressure is 73 pounds; with a ratio of 10 gas to 1 air 
the observed pressure was 63 pounds absolute against 92 
pounds calculated; at a ratio of 6 to 1, air to gas, the 
pressure upon explosion was 77 pounds absolute, while 
the calculated pressure should have been 119 pounds. 
This loss of efficiency has proven a puzzle to investi- 
gators, and they account for it by various speculations, 
such as thin films of water on the cylinder walls, ab- 
sorption of the heat of explosion by the metallic portions 
exposed to the inflammation of the gas and losses directly 
attributable to the water jackets. If heat is a mode of 
motion, as an English scientist holds, then the gas engine 
is most wasteful; a gas engine of 35 horse-power known 
to the writer discharges at each exhaust a tremendous 
volume of heat, quite sufficient to do a great deal of work 
elsewhere ; that this work should be done in the cylinder 
goes without saying. The report made by the exhaust is 
like that of a small cannon, showing that for some cause 
or another a large part of the energy of the explosion is 
dissipated on the air. This engine has the reputation of 
being a superior one of its class, but that there is room 
for further improvement is apparent. 





How Shall We Improve Trade ?* 
BY W. P. DAVIS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For the past three years all machine tool builders who 
are building a good class of machines have had all they 
could do, and in many cases more orders than they could 
fill. The result has been many new manufacturing plants 
have sprung up and all of the old firms have enlarged and 
increased their output, until at the present time we can 
supply all the local demands and yet have a reserve ¢a- 
pacity to fill foreign orders. 

Our own country is growing rapidly, yet unless we 
have some export business we cannot expect to continue 
to run full time with our present capacity and market 
our products in our own country. There is no doubt but 
what the present slump in the sale of machine tools is 
due largely to the labor troubles which are holding up all 
kinds of business in all parts of the country, and which, 
if continued for any length of time, are going to bring 
on great loss and suffering. 

The country is not in a condition that a financial 
panic should be expected. If the labor troubles are set- 
tled soon it is reasonable to expect a fair amount of busi- 
ness will be done for the next few years; yet no one 
should expect the volume that we have had for the past 
three years. We should begin to look for other markets 
than our own, and the question then arises, “ Where shall 
we find the market?” 

In the past few years we have found a large sale for 
our tools in foreign countries, but we must all admit 
there has been a great falling off in orders from abroad, 
and for many years at least we cannot expect as large a 
sale for our products as in the past. 

The past summer I have traveled through the various 
countries of Europe from which we look for trade, and 
have made a careful study of the conditions and pros- 
pects. If there are any among you who have an idea that 
the Yankee is the only one who can. copy and profit by 
what he sees, you should travel through Italy, Germany 
and England and see the shops that have been supplied 
with modern American machines, which have in many 
cases been copied, and in some cases changed to suit their 
demands. With labor far below the cost of our own, they 
are making tools that are so low in price that we cannot 
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* Read before the New York meeting of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association 





compete if they should adopt our system of manufactu: 
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We have, however, one great advantage over the! 
which is the fact that we manufacture in large npumbe: 
while they manufacture a large variety. In one lar 
shop in Italy, where 2500 men are employed, I fou 
them building locomotives, passenger and freight cars 
thrashing engines and machines and a variety of sma! 
machines as well; and in one department they were eve 
making twist drills. So long as they build such a larg 
variety of work in one shop they cannot produce any on 
of the various lines as cheaply as we can where we mak: 
a specialty of one line. 

We have most to fear from Germany. Here I found 
a large number of manufacturing plants going up, and 
they were of a substantial kind, being well built and o! 
modern design, with all of the latest improved machin 
ery. With their improved plants and cheap labor and the 
enterprise and push of the German people, they are going 
to make us earn all the trade we get wherever they mar 
ket their machinery. 

In many parts of England they are far behind the 
times in putting in improved machinery, and many seem 
to think that the methods used by their fathers are good 
enough. So long as they cling to this idea we can com 
pete with our English cousins and get our share of the 
trade. I believe that there is more chance to get Ameri 
can tools in England than in any foreign country | 
visited, if we take the time to visit the shops and intro- 
duce and show them, by actual use, just what our tools 
will do. 

I have a kind word for the machine dealers of Eng 
land. They are doing a good work, and are fairly up 
to date in methods and push. They carry a large stock. 
We all know that in order to sell a large quantity of 
machinery it is uecessary to have a representative line 
to display. As London is a great distributing center, it 
is necessary to have our machines represented and car- 
ried in stock by some one of the leading machinery deal- 
ers. There are many of our tools that have not been 
properly shown up, or they would be in more general 
use. 

We must admit that the past six months there has 
been a great falling off in the sale of machine tools, but 
I see nothing alarming about the situation. We should 
trim our sails according to the breeze. Instead of manu- 
facturing large stocks and then attempting to go on 
the market and sell them at reduced prices, we should 
be reasonable and treat the conditions as we find them. 
Instead of keeping a large number of men at work, we 
should reduce our working force in proportion to the 
amount of business we are securing. If we find, on 
looking over the situation, that we can keep about the 
usual number of men by working less hours per day, this 
is a matter that should be considered, as it would be far 
better for the workingmen if the hours were reduced 
and they were all kept at work. 

We must also take advantage of the present depres- 
sion to improve our plants, introducing new methods 
and making such changes as we may find necessary in 
the design. and construction of our machines. We must 
also devise the most improved methods of turning out 
our work and use good judgment in maintaining prices 
until business improves. None of us can afford to sell our 
machines at the present time at a lower price. Nothing 
can be gained by cutting prices. It would not only mean 
a loss to us, but to all of the machinery dealers as well, 
who, as we well know, are carrying in nearly all cases a 
larger stock than they can really afford to do. 

In a few months at most we have every reason to 
expect better conditions in business. The country was 
never in a more prosperous condition. When certail 
changes have been brought about, I have every reason 
to believe we may all look for a fair amount of business, 
but we should not expect to see the order book crowded 
as in the past few years. 


oo 


The molders in the foundries of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district have recently been notified of a reduction in 
wages, to take effect on November 15, which will bring 
this class of labor to a basis of about $3 a day. 
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Close of Lake Ore Shipping Season. 


DULUTH, MINN., November 7, 1903.—This week prac- 
tically winds up ore shipments. A few scattering cargoes 
are to go down later, and a few mines will fill up their 
allotments, while in some cases there were late orders 
and changes of grades and destinations of ores that are 
yet to be taken care of. It looks now like a total of under 
24,000,000 tons for the year, which will be 3,500,000 tons 
or more under 1902. 

The Steel Corporation are through at all their large 
properties, with few exceptions. At Norrie and Tilden, 
Gogebic range, there is a little ore to be moved; Lake 
Superior and Regent group, Marquette range, are still 
shipping, on account of their outside connections ; Chapin, 
Aragon and Pewabic, Menominee range, are about over; 
Fayal, Mountain, Hull, Rust, Sellers, Day, Clark, 
Chisholm, Stephens—in fact, nearly all their mines on 
the Mesaba—are either closed or to close the coming 
week ; Burt and Adams are not yet quite through; Ver- 
million range mines will be through next week. Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. are shipping a little from one or two 
Mesaba mines, but are through in most, both there and 
on the Menominee. The Sellwood and International 
Harvester mines have closed with 1,450,000 tons on all 
ranges. Corrigan-McKinney mines are done, with about 
1,600,000 tons in all. Schlesinger is over with about 400,- 
000 tons. Cleveland-Cliffs have a little more to ship, and 
will be moving ore all rail all winter. Penn Iron Mining 
Company are nearly through everywhere. Mahoning has 
sent down 1,010,000 tons and is closed. Jones & Laugh- 
lin are still shipping from Mesaba. 

This is Just about 30 days ahead of the corresponding 
action last year. From now to the close of navigation 
there is little to be moved on the upper lakes but grain 
and coal. The latter is about over, after by far the big- 
gest business ever known. Up to November 1 there had 
been brought to Lake Superior 6,331,000 tons of coal, as 
compared with 4,810,000 the year before, which was the 
largest up to that time. In grain there is considerable 
to be moved forward before the close of this year, but 
in any event the total tonnage is a comparatively small 
matter. Many vessels, aside from those of the Steel Cor- 
poration, which are laying by fast, will be tied up in the 
coming week or two. 

Mesaba Range. 


Hull and Rust mines, in section 1, 57-22, have been 
closed for the winter by the Minnesota Iron Company, 
with shipments of 600,000 tons. Clark and Chisholm 
nines, in Section 28, 58-20, have also been closed by the 
same company. These two have shipped 500,000 tons. 
It is quite possible that Hull and Rust may be closed for 
some time, while the various companies in the Hibbing 
basin are sparring for position. The situation there is 
peculiar and interesting from its water level standpoint. 
While Penobscot, situated in the center of section 1, was 
active it took care of all the water of the basin. This 
was at tremendous cost, however, and the mine steadily 
pumped 4000 to 5000 gallons.» minute. The main shaft 
of the Penobscot was down 285 feet vertically. Last 
spring this mine passed into the hands of the United 
States Steel Corporation and it was dismantled at once. 
This step might have been taken on account of the fact 
that it was a fee property, without royalty or minimum 
requirements, or in order that some one else might do 
the pumping for a while. Either would have been suf- 
ficient, and the first would have been ample 
accordance with the Corporation’s policy. Penobscot 
once down, the water began to creep up. <A short time 
ago it began to appear in the lower levels of Agnew, ™% 
nile southwest in Section 11. It also appeared on the 
foot wall side of Utica, still further west. Agnew shaft 
is almost precisely level with Penobscot and the bottom 
of the ore is 190 feet down. Utica shaft is a trifle higher. 
This mine belongs to the Buffalo Steel Company. Now 
the management of Agnew, which belongs to the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, begins stripping in order 
to mine by the milling process and thus to avoid the 
difficulty. Hull shaft is about the same elevation as 
Agnew and Rust is some 16 feet higher. These mines 
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might get water if continued underground, but it is 
probable that when again operated they will be stripped 
and mined by steam shovel, and this will throw the water 
problem back on Agnew. All operators in the basin are 
watching the movements at Elizabeth, which is in Section 
12, and which belongs to Pickands, Mather & Co. At this 
property they have commenced sinking a shaft, but have 
now stopped, without getting into ore, and their next 
move is unknown. Elizabeth is the lowest mine in the 
basin and will at some time take all the water there is 
left. 

The Steel Corporation are commencing to open a new 
mine in 58-20, the Niles, into possession of which they 
recently came through the Chemung deal, then detailed 
in these letters. This lies just west of Shenango mine, 
which is one of the wet ones, and it contains some 10,- 
000,000 tons of good ore. It will be an underground prop- 
erty, and one shaft is to be sunk this winter. Lincoln 
mine, of Jones & Laughlin, is to forward 300,000 tons 
this year, by far its best record, and is to be developed 
the coming winter for a production of not less than 
500,000 tons in 1904. 

Other Ranges. 


At the old Taylor mine, at L’Anse, western end of the 
Murquette formation, reports of work to be done have 
been made in this correspondence from time to time the 
past few months. There are now 35 men at the mine 
just south of it. Here Fay & Yawkey also have land 
under option. They are much pleased with the outlook, 
and think the district probably important. Reports are 
that the ore lies in wide lenses under slight surface, and 
can be traced more than 1 mile. It is rather 
siliceous, averaging perhaps 58 per cent. iron, and varies 
in phosphorus from below the Bessemer limit to 0.3. 
Others than Fay & Yawkey are preparing to go there and 
explore,.and it now looks as though there might be ma- 
terial activity in that the coming winter. An 
old road to L’Anse is to be repaired, and facilities will 
be improved at once. 

At Norway, Menominee range, East Vulcan mine is 
flooded this week. A vugg was cut and the water rose 
very fast, and pumps throwing 1400 gallons were unable 
to control it. The shaft is 1200 feet deep, and it is now 
thought the water is under control. This is the first 
flow of any kind ever encountered in that immediate 
vicinity. Bessie mine, at Humboldt, is closed for the 
winter. It is believed the ore body is pretty well worked 
out. Exploratory work at Garfield property is stopped. 
Baltic, at Iron River, is pushing ore out as fast as pos- 
sible to reduce stocks before the close. Penn Iron Mining 
Company, exploring at the Baker property, Iron River, 
are in ore at the depth of 275 feet. The Scott exploration 
on Section 10 is still looking well. It will be remembered 
that this is a distinct formation from any productive 
ore bearing rocks in that field. 

The Chicago & Northwestern road is 1,000,000 tons 
behind last year in its receipts at Escanaba docks. This 
ore comes from three ranges. Competition has some- 
thing to do with the diminution, but most of it is dimin- 
ished movement from mines. 

Exploration elsewhere in the lake region is cut down 
to the bone. One contractor on the Mesaba range has 
laid off 40 churn drills within a month, and another 
fully half of what he was operating. The change in 
attitude of contracting firms when negotiating for new 
work is quite marked. Diamond drill also 
letting up, and on the Vermillion range nothing is under 
way other than three drills on Section 30, 63-11. The 
Mahoning Ore & Steel Company, who have been exploring 
at Macomber and elsewhere for years, have stopped all 
work in the district. Even at Baraboo, Wis., where 
much work is planned, drills are idle in the older (west- 
ern) portion of the field, and are not going in very fast 
just yet in the eastern section, though it is probable 
that more work will be carried on there later. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company and the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company (United States Steel) are pre 
paring for extensive displays at St. Louis next year. 
There will be models of several Oliver mines, old range 
and Mesaba open pit: a model of the Pioneer Furnace 
plant at Marquette, with its chemical works, &c., as well 
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as models of the Duluth ore dock system and Minnesota 
transportation facilities. The Pioneer Furnace has the 
biggest charcoal and by-product plant in America. 
D. E. W. 
= lhiitaneacclaas 


Pig Iron Production 
Heavily Reduced. 


Stocks Show Further Increase. 


In spite of the fact that October had 31 days, the 
production of anthracite and coke pig iron fell off 
128,485 tons, as compared with the September record. 
This, however, reflects only partially the effects of the 
restriction, since it did not become effective until well 
toward the end of the month. The capacity figures show 
the movement very much more clearly. There was a 
decline of very close to 80,000 tons per week, or at the 
rate of fully 4,000,000 tons per year. 

The falling off has been greatest in the Central West, 
in which we include the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Shenango 
Valley, Lake counties, Mahoning Valley and Chicago 
districts, and in the East, which includes New York, 
New Jersey, and the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Upper Susque- 
hanna and Lebanon valleys. A comparison of these two 
since September 1, when production was normal, and 
November 1, with restriction in full effect, is shown in 
the following table: 

Capacity in Tons Per Week, 
November 1. October 1. September 1. 


Centenl Weetscconcccéscccvese 144,538 216,249 219,516 
ear ee ..... 38,486 47,648 52,237 
I ees ae 183,024 263,897 271,753 


The South has fallen off somewhat, the capacity de- 
clining from 56,751 tons on October 1 to 50,228 tons on 
November 1. 

Stocks of anthracite and coke iron show an increase 
in October from 450,608 tons to 539,810 tons. Since the 
stocks do not include the accumulations at steel works, it 
is just to study them with reference to the product of the 
other furnaces. Of the total production in September of 
1,553,717 tons, 956,363 tons were produced by the steel 
works, leaving 597,254 tons to the other furnaces. In 
October the product of the same furnaces was 596,067 
tons, a decline of 37,000 tons. The stocks, however, 
increased 89,000 tons, so that the decline in output in 
October was not adequate. But with a restriction of 
capacity of 80,000 tons per week, the current make is 
evidently within the consumptive requirements. In fact. 
in some districts stocks are actually declining somewhat. 

The following table shows the production in gross 
tons for the month of October, as compared with the 
four preceding months: 

Monthly Pig Iron Production. 


June, July, August, September, October, 

(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 

New York.... 49,762 44,137 39,154 49,664 48,236 

New Jersey... 18,383 19,533 19,535 18,263 14,830 

Schuylkili.... 46,550 41,143 45,759 47,744 38,750 

Lehigh....... 62,972 60,861 56,540 45,938 35,862 
Susq. and Leb- 

as caes 60,905 57,920 60,758 49,629 42,988 

Pittsburgh.... 420,946 402,779 405.595 385,967 357,704 

Shenango.... 118,743 108,234 88,484 84,827 81,232 


West. Penn... 94,742 91,570 101,678 102,801 102,789 
Md. Va. and 


BE hice Gin 82,448 80,214 70,874 64,395 71,168 
Wheeling..... 85,531 86,916 75,582 81,305 44,413 
Cent. and No. e 

ae 127,668 105,127 110,426 122,077 87,810 


Mahoning V... 110,347 98,541 117,217 106,601 94,801 
Hanging Rock 

and Hocking 

Valiey. .... 29,537 28,186 31.329 28,437 25,492 
Ill.,Wis.,Minn., 

Mo. and Col. 207,023 201,386 208,778 201,070 200,062 
Alabama..... 117,761 81,439 104,357 133,008 148,162 
Tennessec, No. 

Carolina and 














Georgia..... 39,910 38,198 35,060 34,991 30.983 
1,673,228 1,546,184 1,571,126 1,553,717 1.425.282 

Charcoal pig.. 48,678 44,432 42.995 42986 | 37.537 
Totals. ...1,716,906 1,590,616 1,614,121 1.596.708 1.562.819 


* Production estimated for October, 16,150 tons. 
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There were blown out or banked on November 
Franklin in New York, Oxford in New Jersey, one Broo! 
Keystone and Tidewater in the Schuylkill Valley, one 
lentown Rolling Mill and one Crane in the Lehigh \ 
ley, two Carrie, one Duquesne, one Lucy, two Isabel! 
one Clairton in the Pittsburgh district, Alice, Ella, No. 
and No. 4 Newcastle and Sharpsville in the Shenan; 
Valely, Marshall and one Rockhill in Western Penns) 
vania, one Bird Coleman, one Colebrook and Lochiel 
the Lebanon Valley, two Bellaire, three Mingo and Ty 
Mill in the Wheeling district, Zanesville in Ohio, Belfo 
and Etna in the Hanging Rock region, one Calumet, o1 
North, one South and one Union in the Chicago distric: 
Missouri, Mary, one Niles, two Ohio and Hazelton in th: 
Mahoning Valley. In the South Talladega and one Lad) 
Ensley blew out in Alabama and one Rockwood ani 
Searles in Tennessee. There were blown in during the 
month Stewart in the Shenango Valley, Princess and on 
Crozer in Virginia, Ella, one Sloss and Hattie Ensley in 
Alabama and Chattanooga in Tennessee. 

The total capacity of all furnaces in operation has 
been reduced, as is shown by the following table of the 
weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on November | 
compared with preceding monthly periods: 


Total 

eapacity Coke Charcoal 

per week. capacity capacity 

Gross tons. per week. per week 

November 1, 1008.......... 282,219 273,715 8,504 
I Dosis 65 6.0546 cts cous 361,492 353,142 8,350 
DORRONEE Di vd c.cc vciesanroe 369,933 360,197 9,736 
BE B66 080 6% Kes ees 362,330 353,681 8,649 
Dl Bias $300k o Dee ase mal 395,042 384,825 10,217 
ERG «obi ks Maes Ree 398,139 388,178 9,961 
PN Biss 6 540 set hn ele deen ne 381,697 373,496 8,201 
fh Saree ee .. 376,576 368,215 8,361 
EL tive. wip Givis alele 4 ben a 354,733 347,424 7,309 
PUNE Doc lev ecpeiscueee 343,111 335,339 7,772 
PE {Eisen st ieadcas owes 353,800 346,073 7,727 
December 1, 1002......cce0- 343,817 336,617 7,200 
PO: Bi caciess wenae nae 337,559 330,110 7,449 
EE Biécr ee cmek ew nas ewe 345,048 337,837 7,211 
ee Dis ive ses ease 335,189 328,243 6,946 
RE Bia ik dinis Fe ened ee 336,465 328,745 7,720 
PO Seva cisanntanaedtseuwns 310,950 303,793 7,157 
I ihe on: vin Ate aa male hb 344,748 337,492 7,256 
ME Bs ot c.c deste vege ae ee eu 352,064 337,627 6,437 
BE sk 56 Sek ue Tess seeks 337,424 331,140 6,284 
PN RE. 6 oki teas tweed eS 323,028 316,039 6,989 
PORES Bicvtcctkenves wens 332,045 325,440 6,605 
PON: Biviincda vox eancnaes 298,460 291,992 6,468 
pecemmer 1, WO4 ss sees oc’ 324,761 317,358 7,403 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


-—November 1.—, -—October 1.— 





Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week 
POO RS Sc wal a ee 18 9 10,668 10 11,103 
POW SOONER i os cance s 4 2,881 6 4,580 
WEE -ndces.coweas 3 1 166 1 180 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 15 8,529 16 9,775 
NT 4Neis a5 ae 1 1 93 1 96 
Schuylkill Valley. .13 9 7,123 12 10,719 
Low. Susquehanna.10 5 6,591 5 6,363 
Lebanon Valley....12 3 2,445 6 4,842 
Pittsburgh District.30 23 65,834 29 87,927 
ee 1 1 340 2 705 
Shenango Valley...19 8 11,731 12 19,073 
ae 19 17 22,553 18 22,967 
a 5 3 6,541 3 5,733 
Wheeling District....12 5 6,715 11 18,971 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...15 & 14,982 13 27,882 
Cent. and North...16 8 15,310 12 23,480 
Hocking Valley.... 2 0 0 0 0 
Hanging Rock..... 12 6 3,868 Ss 6,005 
| rr 19 15 28,626 19 37,334 
SE as wieder oa 2 2 1,000 2 867 
PEUMOCR ow ccc vee 1 0 0 0 0 
oe ee 5 3 3,196 4 3,829 
SIE i. 2's <i wale wack 1 0 0 1 804 
a 4 3 4,295 3 3,65! 
The South: 
EE, 6 dual once 23 12 7,876 10 6,83 
DOROMOET 6c vck dens 8 4 2,115 4 1,4 
SP a's oh ae cue 41 32 33,125 31 30,217 
Tennessee ........ 16 11 6,580 13 7,02 
ee 1 1 532 1 65! 
North Carolina.... 2 0 0 1 55 
TOG: 66 s.n00. 508 209 273,715 254 353,64- 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all t 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Ca 
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bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Beth- 


lehem and Colorado compahies show a total product of 
929,215 tons for October, as compared with 956,363 tons 
for September, 993,564 tons in August, 987,855 tons in 
July, 1,021,889 tons in June, 1,037,325 tons in May and 
4§6,850 tons in April. 

Production of Spiegeleisen.—The production of spie- 
geleisen and ferromanganese was 10,374 tons in October, 
as compared with 8406 tons in September, 15,862 tons in 
17,600 


> 


August, 14,933 tons in July, 16,309 tons in June, 


us 


tons in May and 17,555 tons in April. 


Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks sold and unsold, as 
reported to us, was as below on November 1, as com- 
pared with the preceding months, the same furnaces be- 
ing represented as in former months. This does not 
include the holdings of the steel works producing their 
own iron: 


Junel. July 1. August1. Sept.1. Oct. 1. 


Stocks. 


Anthracite 





and Coke.182,665 234,425 311,174 365,701 450,603 539,810 
Charcoal .. 20,738 22,585 31,289 45,305 56,245 57,589 
Potals. .203,403 257,010 342,463 411,006 506,848 597,399 
— 
Fluctuations in Iron Stocks. 


The following table shows the extent of transactions 
and the fluctuations in quotations of the stocks of iron 
and steel companies in the month of October, with the 
dates on which the highest and lowest prices on each 
stock were realized : 


Sales. Lowest. Date. Highest. Date. 

Shares. Price. Oct. Price. Oct. 
Allis Chalmers, com..... 800 8 16 9 13 
American Can, com...... 5,800 2% 30 314 5 
American Can, pref...... 11,300 27 15 32 5 
Amer. Car & F’ndry, com. ‘82,000 17% 15 264% 7 
Amer, Car & F’ndry, pref. 36,455 614 14 78 3 
Amer. Locomotive, com.. 28,055 10% 15 15% 6 
Amer. Locomotive, pref.. 16,089 67% 15 83 2 
Amer. Steel F’ndries. com. 500 414 24 5% 31 
ee eer 15,300 18 12 20 2 
Central Foundry, ccm... een 4 5 1% 1 
Central Foundry, pref... wei 5 29 8% 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 18,745 25 13 41 q 
Crucible Steel, com...... 20,000 3% 23 8 3 
Crucible Steel, pref...... 59,650 28% 2 60% 5 
Dominion Iron & Steel... 5,150 7 13 10% 5 
Otis Elevator, com...... 600 24 20 26% 27 
Otis Elevator, pref...... 150 75 9 80 1 
Pressed Steel, com....... 35,500 26% 31 3514 2 
Pressed Steel, pref...... 8,300 67 15 77 5 
Railway Spring, com.... 4,360 16% 15 19 27 
Railway Spring, pref..... 1,550 72 13 76 27 
Repub. Iron & Steel, com. 15,050 7% 30 10 3 
Repub. Iron & Steel, pref. 18,000 50% 30 63 3 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & L,com. 3,575 22 16 27% 17 
Sloss-Sheftield S. & I.,pref. 100 68 12 68 12 
Tennessee Coal & Iron... 72,300 26% 15 34% 2 
U. S. Steel Co., com... ..685,000 12% 13 18% 3 
U. S. Steel Co., pref... .1,180,000 574% 20 66 6 
U. S. Steel Co., new 5s.25,461,000 68% 12 73% 7 
Warwick 3.6 ®. oss cu 800 3% 22 414/16 1 


—_—_— 


At Reading, Pa., on November 7, on petition of Rich- 
ard P. Lydon of New York, who alleges he is a creditor 
to the extent of $10,000, Robert Jennings of Jersey City 
Was appointed receiver for the Carpenter Steel Company, 
whose works are in Reading, with offices in New York. 
The company’s business was very profitable during the 
Spanish-American War, when they furnished large quan- 
tities of projectiles to the Government, but since then it 
has fallen off. The company were organized under the 
laws of New Jersey, with a capital of $3,500,000. 


Dispatches from Denver, Col., state that the order of 
the Executive Committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America, declaring a strike of coal miners in the Rocky 
Mountain region, has been obeyed in Colorado almost to a 
min. The coal mines of Colorado are almost exclusively 
ned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and the Vic- 
tor Fuel Company. Dispetches from Salt Lake City state 
that the strike order has been ignored by the miners in 
the Utah coal fields. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel.. 
The name of the State furnace at Rusk, Texas, which is be- 
ing rebuilt, has been changed from Old Alcalde to Sam Lanham. 


The Chatham Furnace of the Union Iron & Steel Company, 
Chatham, N. Y., was blown out October 14. 


The Chattanooga [Furnace, Chattanooga, Tenn., resumed 
blast on November 1. 
Antrim Furnace at Mancelona, Mich., will blow in about 


December 1. 
Franklin Furnace, N. J., 
Lochiel Furnace, at Harrisburg, Pa., has been banked. 


Oak Hill, Ohio, 


was banked October 23. 


Jefferson 
about 


Furnace, at will be blown out 
December 25, 

The Tidewater Steel Company, Chester, Pa., deny the report 
that lack of caused the suspension of operations at 


their plant last week, and announce that the mills are again in 


business 


operation upon the completion of much needed repairs. The 
compeny have a fair amount of business. 

The Chesapeake Nail Works, Harrisburg, Pa., resumed 
operations with large bookings of orders on Monday, Nov. 9 


after a shut down of three weeks. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., resumed 
operations on Monday, November 9, after a shut down of one 
week. 

The Iron Company, Pheenixville, Pa., have posted 
notices that a 5 per cent. reduction of wages will be made No- 
vember 15. The cut will affect nearly 3000 men. Building 
trades complications in the large cities are responsible. 


Phoenix 


Calumet Furnace, at South Chicago, Ill., was blown out 
October 31. 

The Pittsburgh Company of Allegheny, 
Pa., have purchased a site at Ambridge, Pa., and will erect a 
new structural fitting shop. The new works will be located near 
the large plant of the American Company. When the 
new plant is finished the equipment will be removed 


from Allegheny to Ambridge 


Steel Construction 


bridge 


present 


At the Shenango Works of the American Tin Plate Company, 
New Castle, Pa., 20 of the 30 hot in operation 
on Monday, November 9. The tinning department is on in full. 
It is said the other ten hot mills in this plant will be started 
in a short time. 


mills were put 


The plant of the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company, at Pitts- 
burgh, which has been idle for several weeks, is again in opera- 
tion to nearly full capacity. The concern are manufacturers of 
hammered car and locomotive axles and railroad supplies gener- 
ally. 

A notice was posted November 9 at the tube mill of the 
Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., that the wages of the 
employees would be reduced on November 16. The puddlers will 
be reduced from $4.50 to $4 a ton, and all other classes will be 
reduced from 3 to 10 per cent. 

Fannie Furnace, at West Middlesex, Pa., will blow out this 
month. The stack is to be rebuilt. As Ella Furnace at that 
place was recently blown out there will probably be no blast 
furnace in operation in West Middlesex during a good part of 
the winter. 

The officers of the newly formed Acme Steel Company, Mo- 
line, Ill., mention of which was made in the October 29 issue of 
The Iron Age, are as follows: President, C. R. Stephens; vice- 
president, George D. Dunn; secretary and treasurer, George O. 
Gunderson. The directors of the company are: C. R. Stephens, 
George D. Dunn, W. E. Tolles, Moline; George O. Gunderson, 
Theodore G. Sellick, Chicago; W. G. Sawyer, Elgin. 

Union men endeavored to interfere with the building of the 
plant of the National Rolling Mill Company at Vincennes, Ind. 
Anxious to make progress with the buildings, the company asked 
the local electric light plant to lights so that the 
work could be done at night as well as day. The company also 
asked the telephone company to put telephones in the plant. 
The employees of the electric light and telephone companies 
refused to do the work, and this refusal was brought to the 
attention of the city council. The council ordered the two 
companies to do the work at once or forfeit their franchises. 


place are 


The Mackie Steel Tube Company, whose plant is at Ham- 
mond, Ind., have into the hands of receivers, the State 
Bank of Chicago being appointed receivers. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Company are said to be the largest creditors. 


gone 


Notices have been posted by the American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
Company, in their large works at Lebanon, Pa., of a reduction 
of wages, taking effect on November 23. The reduction is be- 
lieved to be on a basis of 50 cents a ton for puddling. Fora 
year past the scale has been $4.50. Other mills in that vicinity 
will make similar reductions. The shops are now working on a 
nine-hour schedule. 

Notices have been posted in the Susquehanna Iron & Steel 
Company’s mills at Columbia, Pa., stating that on November 23 
the wages of puddlers would be reduced from $4.50 per ton to $4. 


The Ward-Dickey Steel Company, who are erecting a plant 
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at Indian Harbor, Ind., for the manufacture of planished steel 
sheets, have incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 


General Machinery. 


The F. W. Spacke Machine Company, Law Building, Indian- 
apclis, Ind., recently incorporated, will take over the business 
of another company in that city and will increase their facili- 
ties for the manufacture of general and special machinery. They 
expect to add an engineering department in the near future. At 
present the company are looking for a suitable location for a 
plant in Indianapolis and would favorably consider the manu 
facture of some staple line of machinery either on contract or 
to handle the line themselves. Fred. W. Spacke is president. 


The Davis Expansion Boring Tool Company, whose incorpo- 
ration was noted in these columns a short time ago, have a 
fully equipped plant at 3908-3910 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. The building is two stories, 35 x 70 feet, in which have 
been installed about $10,000 worth of machinery, including two 
gap iathes, two turning lathes, two screw machines, two drill 
presses, two milling machines, three grinding machines, shapers. 
forges, sundry tools, motor, &c. The company claim to be the 
only exclusive expansion boring tool manufacturers in the coun- 
try. 

The Pittsburgh Tool & Drop Forge Company, Arrott Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., with works at Cheswick, Pa., advise us that 
it is their intention to greatly enlarge their plant. They are 
manufacturers of sledge hammers, wedges, crowbars, railroad 
spikes and other tools. 


The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., manufacturers of ice 
machines, who recently enlarged their plant, are making fur- 
ther improvements and have announced their intention of train- 
ing their own young employees to become competent ice plant 
erecting engineers, and a complete course of training under com- 
petent working instructors will be open to them. ‘To this end 
the drafting department force will be increased to 30 men. The 
York plant is one of the largest of its kind in the country. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Machinery Company are to locate 
their new plant at Whitby, Ont., instead of at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., us has been announced. The change was caused by Whitby 
increasing its bonus offer tu the extent of $10,000. Manager 
McLaughlin is said to have resigned from the company because 
of the action of the Board of Directors in preferring Whitby 
ufter he had given out that the company would locate at Niag- 
ara Falls. Ont. 


lhe Westinghouse Air Brake Company of Pittsburgh were 
granted a charter last week with a capital of $11,000,000. The 
new company are a merger of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, organized in 1863, and the Electro-Magnetic Brake 
Company, organized about two years ago witn a capital of 
$5,000,000. The officers of the new company are: George West- 
inghouse, president ; Robert Pitcairn, first vice-president ; H. H. 
Westinghouse, second vice-president; E. M. Herr, third vice- 
president ; John Miller, secretary, and John Caldwell, treasurer. 
The Electro-Magnetic Brake Company were manufacturers of 
electric brakes for street car service, and these will continue to 
be manufactured by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., re- 
cently shipped a 200-ton metal mixer to the McKeesport de- 
partment of the National Tube Company, at McKeesport, Pa. 


Owing to lack of orders the large shops of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, at Wilmerding, Pa., are now working 
eight hours a day and five days a week. It is said that one 
of the Gould railroad systems recently canceled a large contract 
for air brakes placed with this company. 


The Genesee Valley Mfg. Company, Mt. Morris, N. Y., are 
busy on a large order for Missouri grain drills, to be shipped 
to Australia. 


The Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, Edwardsville, Ill., ad- 
vise us that they have received orders for two special machines 
from the Fairbanks Company, Canada, and are also building 
three special machines for the United States navy yards at 
New Orleans. 

E. H. Dyer & Co. of Cleveland, manufacturers of sugar ma- 
chinery, have closed a contract for a large beet sugar plant for 
the Fremont Sugar Company of Fremont, Idaho. The plant 
will cost about $750,000. 


The Wyman-Gordon Company of Worcester, Mass., who are 
preparing to erect a branch factoty in Cleveland, have awarded 
a contract to C, A. Carson for the erection of a drop forge shop, 
60 ‘x 68 feet. The building will be located on Wason street, 
near Superior street, adjoining the buildings formerly occupied 
by the Cleveland Crane & Car Company, which will be utilized 
by the Wyman-Gordon Company. 

The Galena Iron Works Company, Galena, Ill., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $5000 to $20,000 and the 
Board of Directors from five to seven. A change was also made 
in their charter, increasing their lines of work. 

The Wellman, Seaver, Morgan Company of Cleveland are 
building a Hulett “clam shell’ ore unloading and conveying 
outfit, capable of handling 250 tons per hour, for the new 
docks of the Lorain Steel Company, at Lorain, Ohio. 


The members of the firm operating under the name of the 
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Roberts Machine Company, Columbia, Tenn., will dissolv: 
nership and form two firms. E. P. & W. M. Roberts will oj 
the machine shops, which they will overhaul and add 
new tools to the present equipment. The working for 

also be increased. J. F. Hines and W. R. Craig have 

a store, where they will open up a general hardware a1 
plement business. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works have delivered to the Wa 
Railroad, at Chicago, 12 new passenger engines, six of 
will be on the Chicago-St. Louis run and six on the main 
These engines weigh 150 tons each and have drive whe 
inches high. Each engine has 2499 square feet of heating 
face in the flues. These locomotives carry 200 pounds of stean 
which may be increased to 220 pounds. They are equipped 
with devices for taking up water from between the tracks while 
at full speed, and tanks are being put in between Chicago and 
St. Louis. The Wabash are making an extraordinary effort 
take care of the World's Fair traffic. 

The Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, Ill., are 
just completing a concrete erecting shop, which is 955 feet wide 
and 200 feet long. Twenty-ton electric traveling cranes will 
be installed, which will lift 30 feet clear from the floor. It is 
expected that these improvements will nearly double the present 
capacity of the company’s plant. 

The Gardner Governor Company of Quincy, IIl., report that 
the increase in their export trade more than counterbalances 
the falling off in the home demand, and that they have on hand 
now and have shipped in the past two weeks more orders for 
export than ever known in their history. Orders for pumping 
machinery are in hand from the following points: London, 
England; Havana, Cuba; Osaka, Japan; Hungary; Russia; 
Belgium; Spain; Guaymas, Mexico; City of Mexico; Brisbane, 
Australia; Perth, West Australia; Victoria, British Columbia; 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Montreal, Quebec; Truro, Nova Scotia 
Amsterdam, Holland, and Havana, Cuba. To complete the 
shipments of this material, they say, will tax the capacity of 
their plant for 60 days at least, as orders are all in large quan 
tities and are rush requisitions. 


The George Whiting Company, Chicago, say that they are 
very busy, and from all they can see ahead the indications point 
to a continuance of operation to full capacity for some time to 
come. They secured more business lately and have done more 
than ever before in their history, and anticipate that necessity 
will require additional equipment to their plant. Some of the 
orders they have lately received are as ‘follows: Holthoff Ma 
chinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., one single belt power punch, 
15-inch throat structural jaw capacity, %-inch hole and %-inch 
plate; Mertes Miller & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., one single end 
belt power punch, 42-inch throat, boiler maker’s jaw, capacity 
1-inch hole, 1-inch plate, or 4-inch hole %-inch plate; Scully 
Steel & Iron Company, for Holthoff Machinery Company, one 
belt power riveter, special, with 5-foot stake, arranged to be 
used as punch also, capacity to drive %-inch cold rivets ; Lemley 
& Schultz, Chicago, one single end belt power punch, 15-inch 
throat, structural jaw, capacity %-inch hole, %-inch plate: 
Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago, for Pitts 
burgh Steel Construction Company, Allegheny, Pa., one single 
end punch, 18-inch throat, structural jaw, capacity 1-inch hole, 
l-inch plate: E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
Alvey Ferguson Company, Louisville, Ky., one single end belt 
power punch, 15-inch throat, structural jaw, capacity %-incb 
hole, %-inch plate; Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, North 
works, one heavy plate straightening rolls, arranged with motor, 
capacity 1-inch plate, steel, cold; Mogg Coal Company, Chicago, 
one combined reviter and punch, special, with stake, 4914 inches 
long, capacity %-inch cold rivets, driven. Marshall & Hus- 
chardt Machinery Company, for Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Railway, Marquette, Mich., one single end belt power punch, 
80-inch throat, plain jaw, arranged to be used as shear also, 
capacity to punch 1-inch hole, 1-inch plate; also one set belt 
power bending rolls, 10% inches between housings, fitted with 
friction clutch pulleys, balance bar and hinged housing; Stand 
ard Forging Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., four axle cutting 
off machines and one centering machine. 

The Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa., founders and ma 
chinists, have purchased from Osborn & Lundquist the patents 
for the Lundquist valve gear pump and will manufacture !t 08 
a large scale as soon as the patterns are completed. 


Thomas Halton’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
Jacquard machinery, will build a four-story addition to (heir 
plant. The building will be 54 x 64 feet, of heavy mil n 
struction. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The old established electrical engineering and contrac!ins 


firm of Marcellus & Hall, 16 Dutch street, New York, ha‘ ra 
corporated as Marcellus & Walton, with a capital st: és 
$10,000. The new company will extend the business and con 


tinue the manufacture of 2 and 5 horse-power motors, as Wel! 
as the installation of electric plants of every description rhe 
officers are: Harvey L. Marcellus, president, and Fran W. 
Walton, secretary and treasurer, who, with H. L. Hull, composé 
the Board of Directors. 


The local electric light plant at Alamogordo, N. Mex., 's ' 
be rebuilt. A 225 horse-power Corliss engine and a 1%W 
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generator will be installed. In addition two small motor 
driven refrigerator plants of from 1 to 4 tons capacity will be 
put in this winter, and probably a 4 or 5 ton ice making plant 

the spring. M. H. Fisher is manager and engineer in charge. 

‘he Miller-McIntyre Machine & Mfg. Company have been 
ncorporated at Rochester, N. Y., to manufacture engines; cap- 
ital stock, $30,000. The incorporators are Joseph B. Miller, 
M. J. MeIntyre and Eli H. Eaton. 

rhe Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., are filling an order 
from the Sheridan Iron Works, Champlain, N. Y., for a 70 horse- 
power direct connected engine. 

The Johnstown Light, Heat & Power Company and the Citi- 
zens’ Light, Heat & Power Company, Johnstown,Pa., will amalga- 
mate and new equipment will be installed, all of which has been 
purchased. There will be three 400-k.w. turbine sets, installed 
by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., of Pittsburgh, with a 
full complement of boilers, pumps, &c. 

The power plant of the Oliver Chilled Steel Plow Works, 
South Bend, Ind., is now in course of construction and bids are 
being received for the water wheel harness and electrical ap- 
paratus. 

J. D. Lyon & Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, have 
been appointed agents for the Pittsburgh district for the Phenix 
Iron Works Company of Meadville, Pa. They have secured an 
order for two 400 horse-power direct connected steam engines, 
made by the Phenix Iron Works Company for the National Coal 
& Coke Company, whose plant will be located at Alberta, B. C. 


The Indian Falls Hydraulic Company of Indian Falls, Ind., 
have been incorporated to construct a dam across White River 
and generate hydraulic and other power. 


The City Council of Columbus, Ind., has decided to install 
a new electric light plant, the present one being worn out and 
obsolete. 


The Dean-Waterman Company have been incorporated at 
Greenfield, Ind., and will take over the business of the Trees 
Mfg. Company. The company are capitalized at $20,000, and 
will manufacture gas engines and other machinery and conduct 
i general iron foundry. The officers are: President, Morris S. 
Dean; vice-president, Archer D. Dean; secretary and manager, 
Jewett Waterman, all of Cincinnati. 

The Ware (Mass.) Electric Light Company have voted to 
spend more than $20,000 to increase their power station. 

The light commissioners of Rushville, Ind., are asking bids 
until November 19 for one 100-kw. and one 250-kw. generators, 
direct connected to engines, switchboards, piping, transformers, 
ghts, &c.; also on one 250-kw., belted type, single phase gen- 
erator, One engine, arranged for belt, belting, switchboard, pip- 
ing, lights, &e. <A. L. Stewart, engineer ; Harry Larkin, City 
Clerk. 

Searles & Hirsh, Electric Building, Cleveland, are preparing 
plans for a large power building. It will be four stories high, 
‘f brick and heavy mill construction, and a power plant of con- 
siderable capacity will be installed. 

The Hocking Valley Railway Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
have placed contracts wth the Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
of Cleveland for the electrical equipment for two lighting plants. 

The Toledo Railway & Light Company of Toledo, who operate 
the street railway and lighting systems of that city, are prepar- 
ing to erect an addition to their power plant, and will install 
new boilers, engines, generators and other power station equip- 
ment 


Foundries. 


The Angola Engine & Foundry Company, Angola, Ind., manu- 
facturers of gas and gasoline engines, will enlarge their plant 
and add a new line to the foundry department. A patent on a 
heating furnace has been granted them, and they will erect 
another foundry building, 50 x 100 feet, two stories high, for 
the manufacture of this furnace. The patterns for their new 
furnace are about ready, and the first furnace will be cast with- 
ln a few weeks. In order to make provision for their increase 
‘Nn business and the new line, they will increase their capital 
Stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

A. L. Pitts and James W. Thompson, Dubuque, Iowa, have 
Purchased the business of Headford Bros. & Hitchins, and 
organized under the name of the Pitts-'Thompson Foundry Com- 
pany. They will make a specialty of gray iron castings and 
architectural iron work of all kinds. ‘They will manufacture 
fire escapes and iron stairways. 


rhe Reliance Iron & Engine Company, Racine, Wis., have 
Seen incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, to manu- 
facture all kinds of gray iron and engine work. The company 
Will utilize and improve the plant of the Racine Malleable & 
Wrought Iron Company, and have taken over the equipment 
of the Racine Machine & Tool Works, of which C. E. Felgen- 
hauer was owner. The officers of the new company are: J. P. 
Davies, president; Chas. E. Felgenhauer, vice-president, and 
T. W. Thiesen, secretary and treasurer. 


Last week the Rosedale Foyndry Company and the Specialty 
Mfg Company of Allegheny, Pa., were consolidated under the 
frm name of the Rosedale Foundry & Machine Company. The 
business of the former companies as engineers, founders and 
nachinists will be continued by the Rosedale Foundry & Machine 
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Company, as will also the manufacture of the Playford im- 
proved chain grate stoker. A large, new foundry and machine 
shop was recently completed in Allegheny by the Rosedale 
Foundry Company, which are equipped with modern machinery. 

The entire property of the Grove Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, at West Bridgewater, near Beaver, Pa., has been sold to 
the new Crawford Foundry & Machine Company. The plant will 
be enlarged and considerable new equipment added. William 
Crawford, formerly connected with the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, is president of the new company. 

The Finley-Graves Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
been succeeded by the Finley-Otten Foundry Company, and the 
capital stock increased to $50,000. The company are now occu- 
pying their new foundry plant on Washington street, near Elk 
street, and in addition to their regular line of soft gray iron 
castings will engage, in the manufacture of stoves and the Fin- 
ley patent gas ranges. 

Verkins & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., will construct a new 
foundry, 60 x 80 feet. The building will be built of concrete. 

The New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, which has been 
in the hands of a receiver for the past few weeks, was sold for 
the benefit of the creditors by Trustee Aldrich on Friday last 
to Joseph H. Berry of Detroit, president of the Manistique Iron 
Works, the price being $152,000. The sale is subject to confirma- 
tion by Referee in Bankruptcy Hotchkiss, whose decision, how- 
ever, will be held in abeyance until a further meeting of the 
creditors, which will be held this week. The matter of con- 
firmation of sale is held open for the reason that both the trustee 
for the creditors and the referee in bankruptcy consider the 
amount of the bid incommensurate with the value of the assets, 
and in the hope that possible bidders who were expected to 
submit offers on the day of sale, but had not done so, represent- 
ing interests of the National Car Wheel Company or the Conti- 
nental Iron & Steel Company, might meantime conclude to offer 
more. If such offer is received it would undoubtedly be acted 
upon favorably at the meeting of the creditors. Should this 
contingency not arise and the sale to the Manistique Company 
be confirmed, the continued operation of the car wheels works 
would be assured, as they would supply an additional market 
for the output of the iron mines of the Manistique Company. 

Benjamin Barker has been appointed receiver for the Ramapo 
Car Wheel Company, Hillburn, N. Y., with permission to operate 
the works. The liabilities are $118,000, and assets $78,000. 

The Penn Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., have elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, M. H. 
Bickley; secretary and treasurer, George M. Booth; Directors, 
M. H. Bickley, J. W. Hawley, J. Max Bernard, George K. Crozer 
and George M. Booth. 

The United States Malleable [ron Company of Toledo are 
preparing to erect their new plant. The main building will be 
75 x 825 feet, with two L’s 75 x 75 feet each. A pattern shop, 
40 x 75 feet, a pattern storage house and an office building will 
also be erected. All buildings will be of brick, with steel struc- 
tural work. The company will make malleable castings, includ- 
ing certain specialties of their own. The company are capital 
ized for $100,000, and the offiecrs are: Robert G. Pew, president ; 
Pressley G. Craig, vice-president; Walter H. Jeffrey, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors consist of the officers and R. G. Bacon 
and Thomas Percy. ‘They expect to start work with 100 men. 

At Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company, instituted equity proceedings against George E. 
Charles G. and W. L. Klingelhofer to restrain the defendants 
from engaging in the manufacture of trade articles in competi- 
tion with the plaintiff company east of the Mississippi River. 
The bill sets forth that the defendants were connected with the 
Pittsburgh Valve & Machine Company, which was one of the 
interests included in the organization of the plaintiff company, 
and joined in the agreement by which they should not engage 
in the manufacture of goods manufactured by the plaintiffs nor 
compete with the latter in the territory mentioned for a period 
of ten years from 1900. An injunction is asked for. 


Bridges and Buildings. 

The Brackett Bridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have re- 
ceived the following contracts for bridges and structural work: 
['welve bridges for the Chatauqua Traction Company, James- 
town, N. Y.; complete electric power plant for the Camden 
Interstate Railway Company, Huntington, W. Va.; one 150- 
foot span for the Walnut Hills Coal & Mining Company in 
West Virginia: a 55-foot 15-ton traveling crane for the James- 
town Street Railway Company, as well as a large number of 
county bridges. ‘The officers are: President, F. J. P. Brackett; 
vice-president and general manager, Geo. A. Brackett. 

The investigation of the affairs of the Wabash Bridge & 
Iron Company of Wabash, Ind., has been begun before a referee 
in bankruptcy, at Logansport. The debts of the company are 
estimated at $320,000 and the assets at $50,000. 

Fires. 


The four-story brick factory at 14 Dunham place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire November 7, entailing a loss of 
$100,000. The building was occupied by the Pescoba Broom 
Company, Goodyear Buckle Company, Noll & Volney, filter bag 
manufacturers, and James Alburley Cork Works. 

The plant of the Orford Copper Company on Constable Hook, 
N. J., was damaged by fire November 9. 
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S. B. Stine & Son's foundry and machine shop, at Osceola, 
Pa., were recently damaged $10,000 by fire. 


The machine shop of the Love Mfg. Company, Corry, Pa., 
was destroyed hy fire last week. The loss is placed at $10,000. 


Hardware. 


The Palmer-Darnell Company of Bloomington, Ili., who 
recently effected a reorganization by a consolidation of interests 
with the Parsons Vehicle Company and the Columbus Vehicle 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, and the Keystone Carriage Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. Ohio, have elected officers for the ensuing 
>ear as follows: President, H. M. Palmer; vice-president, J. N. 
Clarke ; secretary-treasurer, R. E. Bebb; manager, C. C. Darnell; 
sales manager, R. E. Samis; superintendent, Gus P. Krag. The 
object of the consolidation was a saving in the cost of labor by 
adding new tines to the manufacturing end of the business at 
Bloomington and gaining for the Eastern parties a selling force 
and large jobbing trade. The company are now erecting a new 
factory at Bloomington, 100 x 200 feet and three stories high. 
which will be equipped with all the latest and modern machin- 
ery and will be operated with electric power. In addition to 
vehicles the company are making a manure spreader and report 
an already large trade on this machine. 


The Goold, Shapley & Muir Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Canada, in conjunction with the Valley Iron Works of Bay 
City, Mich., have formed a new company with a capital stock 
of $75,000, to be known as the Valley Wind Engine & Iron Com- 
pany, with offices at Bay City. The new company will manufac- 
ture the steel wind mills and grain grinders under the Brantford 
concern’s patent. The officers of the corporation are: President, 
M. Garland: vice-president, W. H. Whitaker; temporary secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. M. Garland. 


The Wilkes-Barre Cutlery Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are 
erecting an addition to their plant, 33 x 65 feet. This building 
will connect the main plant with a former file factory, which is 
to be used as an extension of the cutlery plant. 


Indications point to the removal of the National Self Wind- 
ing Clock Company from Bristol, Conn., to Norristown. Pa. 
The company have been reorganized with a capital stock of 
$750,000, 25 per cent. of which will be taken by Norristown 
people. The company purpose to erect at Norristown a plant 
costing not less than $100,000. 


F. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, Ohio, have just installed a 50 
horse-power gas engine of the double cylinder type, to operate 
their shovel department. They have also made various improve- 
ments in this part of their plant to facilitate the work and pro- 
duce smooth goods. The company purpose gradually to increase 
their shovel line, and will have several grades, the quality of 
which will not suffer when compared with those of other manu- 
facturers in this line. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company have purchased a 
tract of land at Whitneyville, New Haven, Conn., which gives 
the company 200 acres in that section. 


Star Novelty Works, Putnam. Conn., have been organized for 
the manufacture of tuys, novelties and Yankee notions. The 
capital stock is $3000. 


The Lamb Mfg. Company, Sioux City, Iowa, manufacturers 
of patent self heating sad irons, have established a branch fac- 
tory at Lockport, N. Y., to care for their Eastern trade. 


The Willonghby plant of the American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany of Cleveland was recently closed down, but the company 
deny the truth of the recent newspaper reports to the effect 
that the plant is to be abandoned permanently. It is stated 
that the plant will be utilized for certain special work next 
year. 

Miscellaneous. 


The American Automatic Switch Company, Pueblo, Col., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 for the manufac- 
ture of a patented automatic street car switch, the invention of 
W. K. Smith, general manager of the company. The switch 
works on the principle that has been in use for years, the flange 
of the whee! forcing the tongue over when the car is running 
toward the base of the split switch. On this’same principle 
the new switch is also opened by the car running toward the 
point. While it is probable that transit companies in large 
cities. who may adopt the new switch will want to build and 
attach their own, it is the intention of the company to erect a 
plant at Pueblo and possibly one in Pittsburgh or some other 
Eastern city to supply the wants of the smaller cities and 
towns. T. G. McCarthy is president, W. K. Smith secretary and 
general manager. and George H. Williams treasurer. 


The Yost Electric Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have ar- 
ranged for the equipment for their new addition with the excep- 
tion of a plating outfit, which they contemplate putting in some 
time within the next few months. 


The Standard Chain Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
advise us that the report that they have received orders for 


merchant chain to be shipped to Brazil and Argentine Republic 
is erroneous. 


The Toledo Match Company, Toledo, Ohio, will rebuild their 
plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, but no plans have 
as yet been prepared. 


The Iowa City, Davenport & Muscatine Railway Company, 
Iowa City, lowa, have been incorporated with a capital stock 
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of $1,500,000 to build an electric railway from Iowa City 
Davenport and Muscatine, Iowa., a distance of 61 miles. | 
officers of the company are: H. R. Berry, president; Thos. \\ 
Crouch, vice-president ; Milton Remley, secretary; L. 8. Mit 
ell, treasurer; C. S Ranck, general attorney, and E. J. Spenc 
chief engineer. Surveys are being made as rapidly as possi 
and the company will soon be in the market for supplies. 


Paul Dickinson, Chicago, has recently supplied his Giant « 
iron smoke jacks to the following roundhouses: Baltimor 
Ohio, 24 stalls at New Castle Junction, Pa.; 16 stalls, Termina 
Railroad Association of St. Louis; 15 stalls at Fourteenth street 
Chicago, Pennsylvania Railway; 15 stalls, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Fiber Horse Shoe Company of Pittsburgh have ly 
organized with a capital of $200,000, to manufacture hors 
shoes from fiber, canvas and wood pulp. It is claimed that 
horseshoes made from these materials are cheaper and will last 
longer than iron or steel shoes. The new company will build 
a plant in or near Pittsburgh, and offices have been opened in 
Room 306 Frick Building, that city. The officials are: Georgé 
J. Peacock, president; Frank Niemann, vice-president, and 
Henry V. Potter, secretary. 


George W. Payne & Co., Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturers of 
textile machinery, have incorporated as the George W. Payne 
Company. The business will be continued along the same lines 
and under the same management as heretofore. 

The Winters & Prophet Canning Company, Mt. Morris, \ 
Y., are to erect a new fire proof factory building of brick and 
cement, and will equip same with modern machinery. Th¢ 
company will also manufacture their own cans. 


The Wright Chair Company, recently incorporated at Buf 
falo, N. Y., have purchased a site of 9 acres on the Erie tracks 
at Hertel avenue and will at once erect and equip a modern 
plant. The main factory building will be 100 x 400 feet, of mill 
construction, and will be equipped with the latest wood working 
machinery, carving machines, &c. It is expected the plant 
will be-operated with Niagara Falls electric power. 


The Erie Basin Shipbuilding Company have been organized 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and will establish a shipbuilding yard on the 
Erie Basin. James McDougall, until recently connected with 
the Empire Shipbuilding Company, is president and manager 
of the new concern. 


The Merrill Iron Works, Merrill, Wis., have secured the 
contract for installing the double pipe system of hot water 
heating in the Hoffman Block, at Merrill. 


Holabird & Roche, architects, Chicago, are preparing plans 
for a two-story brick factory for the Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Com- 
pany, makers of envelopes. The building will be located at 
West Twenty-first street and Douglas boulevard, Chicago, and 
will cost $30,000. 


The International Harvester Company, Chicago, positively 
deny the report that they have purchased the Minnie Harvester 
Company's plant or the Walter A. Wood Company's plant, 
which amounts to the same thing, at St. Anthony’s Park, Minn. 
They state that they have not a dollar’s worth of interest in 
the Minnesota property, and that the newspaper stories to this 
effect are entirely false. 


The Baldwin-Rowland Electric Switch Company have been 
incorporated under the laws of Connecticut, with a capital 
stock of $125,000, to manufacture a patent switch for street 
railway purposes, at New Haven, Conn. The officers are: 
President, Rollin S. Woodruff; vice-president, H. L. Rowland; 
treasurer, N. W. Kendall; secretary and general manager, F. W. 
Raymond. R. A. Baldwin, inventor of the switch, will be the 
superintendent. 


Bowman & Cornell of Hartford, Conn., have begun the manu- 
facture of a new patent safety gas burner for illuminating pur- 
poses. 

The Norcross Brothers’ Company, Worcester, Mass., have 
made application for a decrease in their capital from $1,500,000 
to $500,000. 

The Ajax Motor Vehicle Company, New York, have assigned 
In January last the company's statement showed assets of 
$54,000 and liabilities of $20,500. The failure is attributed to 
dull business. 

The Kingman Plow Company, Peoria, Ill., have increased 
their capital stock from $400,000 to $600,000. The additional 
stock will be used for improvements to their plant. 


The Imperial Wheel Company, Flint, Mich., have increased 
their capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 


The Pope Motor Car Company of Toledo, Ohio, have recent'y 
closed contracts for automobiles for next season with agents 
in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago. The four 
orders aggregate nearly $250,000. The company are building a 
28 horse-power car equipped with four cylinders and capable ©: 
carrying six people. A car of this type covered the recent \eW¥ 
York to Pittsburgh endurance run, losing only 13 points, or 1° 
minutes, in repairs and adjustments in the 900 miles. 


The Snell Cycle Fittings Company of Toledo, Ohio, W' 
manufacture the California gasoline motor cycle, hereto'ore 
manufactured by the California Motor Cycle Company of *42 
Francisco, and they will build 500 machines to start with. ‘He 
motor cycle is very popular in the West. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 





Our monthly blast furnace statistics indicate clearly 
how rapidly the manufacturers of Pig Iron are adjusting 
themselves to changed conditions. On October 1 the 


~~ 


apacity of the Anthracite and Coke furnaces was 353,142 

tons. On November 1 it had declined to 273,715 tons per 
week. The greater part of this decline of about 80,000 
tons per week is due to the Central West, under the 
leadership of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
furnaces of the Central West dropped from 216,249 tons 
per week on October 1 to 144,538 tons per week on 
November 1. The Eastern furnaces, without any definite 
associated action, show a natural drop from 52,237 tons 
per week on September 1 to 47,648 tons on October 1 and 
38,486 tons per week on November 1. The South, how- 
ever, is driving ahead at a pretty full rate and is crowd- 
ing the markets with offers considerably below the prices 
of competing districts. 

As bearing on the current demand for Iron, it may be 
noted that stocks in the hands of merchant furnaces 
show an increase in October of 89,000 tons, which in- 
dicates that the actual decline in output in October was 
not great enough. As the cutting down of output really 
only began to tell toward the end of the month, it is 
reasonable to expect that we are now nearer a balance 
with the lessened make more effective. It must be taken 
into considration, too, in gauging the effect of furnace 
stocks, that the supplies carried in consumers’ yards were 
never so low. 

Interest has shifted from the crude Iron industry to 
the finished products, and here somewhat extraordinary 
developments have taken place. We have the spectacle 
of certain lines being reduced sharply, while prices have 
been reaffirmed in others under conditions which seem 
identical on the surface. In Steel Bars there has been 
a reduction of $6 per net ton, forced apparently by the 
long lead which Iron Bars have had for some time. In 
Hoops and Bands there has been a reduction of $5 to 
$6 per net ton, and in Tin Plate a reduction from $3.50 
per box, at mill, to $3.60 has just been announced. 

It is quite evident that in these branches the man- 
ufacturers have started out to find the level at which 
consumers will take hold, with the evident conviction 
that a good deal of desirable tonnage is being held back. 

In other branches, after a good deal of discussion, 
radically different opinions seem to have prevailed. This 
is notably true of Steel Plates and of Structural Shapes. 
The point is made that prices were kept down during 
the boom and that the decline in raw materials has really 
brought them back to harmony with the old prices on 
Finished Material. Of course, a good deal of tonnage, 
notably in Plates for car building, is sold on sliding 
scales, and it is argued that any reduction in the price 
of Plates and Structural Material cannot create business 
where it does not exist. That this is not wholly true is 
pretty well understood in the trade, and it is certain that 
buyers will not depart from the attitude of reserve which 
they have maintained toward price schedules based on 
gentlemen’s agreements. To the industry at large the 
decision means at least some, if possibly not much, re- 
striction of consumption. 

The Steel Rail makers are in session to-day. They 
did not, as reported widely, reach any decision concerning 
a reduction in prices. 

The Steel Billet pool is having a critical meeting to- 
day. There is a possibility that it may be dissolved alto- 
gether and the market be officially wide open. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov.11, Nov.4, Oct.14, Nov.12, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 19038. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

yp eee $14.50 $15.00 $15.00 $23.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

Cincinnati Pe eS ore 12.25 12.25 13.50 22.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.50 15.50 15.00 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.10 15.70 16.10 21.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.00 13.50 14.25 21.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.00 17.50 17.50 26.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 

Steei Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 27.00 27.00 28.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... £5.00 26.00 26.50 27.50 
Steej Biilets, Chicago......... 24.00 28.00 28.00 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh. : 31.00 33.50 33.50 35.50 


Stee! Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago. ... 4 12.50 12.50 14.00 18.75 
O. Stee! Rails, Philadelphia.... 12.25 12.50 14.25 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails. Philadelphia... 16.50 17.00 17.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 17.00 17.00 18.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 15.00 15.00 17.00 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 14.00 14.50 15.00 21.00 
Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago.... 12.00 12.00 138.00 18.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 


1.40 1.45 1.50 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago 1.40 1.45 1.42%, 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1.40 1.50 7 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewate1 1.42% 1.70 1.70 1.72 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 
Beams, Tidewater... 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 - 2.10 
Angles, Tidewater.. 173% 1.73% 1.73% 2.00 
Angles, Pittshurgh. : 1.60 1.60 1.60 2 00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.95 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.50 1.60 2.05 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.65 
sarb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2 45 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York 13.50 14.00 13.25 11.50 
Spelter, St. Lois 5.25 5.40 5.45 5.15 
Lead, New York... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.10 
Lead, St Louis 4.20 4.30 4.30 4.00 
Tin, New York... 25.00 25.75 25.80 26.20 
Antimony, ilallett, New York 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.25 
Nickel, New York.. ed 10.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer. 
100 pounds, New York oer 3.79 3.99 3.99 3.79 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 11, 1903. (By Telegraph.) 

The expected has at last happened, and notwithstanding 
the losses that the deep reduction in prices involves, the lead- 
ing Iron and Steel interests are feeling, if anything, more 
cheerful than before. They are disposed to pocket their 
losses bravely and push forward for business on the new 
basis. The forecaster is busy in guessing what the prices 
will be in other materials in line with the rednetion of $6 
per ton on Bars. Meanwhile orders are holding off or are 
placed only on guarantee of protection against decline. Un- 
fortunately for the agricultural implement manufacturers 
the cut in prices in Bars, which they plead for last spring, 
comes too late to be of great service to them. While they 
would have been satisfied with a cut of $2 per ton in the 
spring and would have placed contracts for the season’s 
business at that price, they now resent the reduction made 
at a time when they have ceased to clamor for it. and after 
they have bought so much of their season’s supply as to 
make it impossible for them to lower the prices on their 
finished products. Each manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery is afraid that some incautious competitor will cut 
the prices in line with the tardy cut in prices of Bars and 
other Steel, involving a severe loss in every ton of Steel 
contracted for and used up to the present moment. The 
United States Steel Corporation officials are positive in their 
declarations that this cut of $6 per ton was made lower 
than surface indications seemed necessary, because they be- 
lieved that it was wise to cut to the bone at the start and to 
stand firm at that price against every attack. Indeed, it is 
freely predicted that if the present low price does not stimu- 
late buying the next move on the part of the producers 
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will be to raise prices a little higher each month until pro- 
crastinative buyers are stampeded into the fold. The prices 
on Finished Steel in the report which follows on lines that 
have not yet been decided upon by the meetings of their 
producers, while accurate to-day, will necessarily be in- 
accurate by the time this paper reaches its readers. Pig 
Iron producers are holding firm at $9.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, as a minimum price, and are making sales at $9.75 
for single car lots. Rumors of $9 and lower, when traced 
down to cold facts, prove to be on offers of Canadian Iron 
reduced by mathematical calculation to the Birmingham 
basis. Sheets and Bullets have both dropped in price, and 
the end is not yet. Plates, Shafting and Structurals will 
be decided before this issue goes to press. The feeling here 
is that busines will again resume its wonted activity in a 
very short time. It is estimated that there are fully 50,000 
tons of Finished Steel in jobbers’ warehouses in Chicago. 
A cut in prices averaging $5 per ton on this product means 
a tremendous loss to holders of this material, but they are 
willing to take this loss without complaining if it will only 
lead to a resumption of former activity in purchases from 
store. 

Pig Iron.—Leading producers of Southern Iron seem 
disposed to make a stand at $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, 
which is $13.35, Chicago. At this price or 25c. higher many 
thousands of tons have been placed in this market the last 
six days, including some 1000-ton lots, but the great ma- 
jority of the orders are for car lots or thergabouts to meet 
immediate requirements. A large Ohio Pipe founder is said 
to be in the market for 15,000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4, and 
quotations have been made him on the basis of $9, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2. An occasional sale has been placed at $9.25, 
Birmingham, for immediate shipment from surplus stock, 
but the market may be said to be strong at $9.50 just the 
same. One firm producing 600 tons a day state that in the 
past ten days they have sold all their stock on hand, aggre- 
gating many thousand tons, at $9.50 to $9.75, and that they 
expect to market their current production from now on at 
$9.75 and $10. Northern Irons have been dropped $1 per 
ton below prices quoted last week by one local producer. 
Prices may be said to be as follows, the minimum represent- 
ing quotations on large tonnages for prompt shipment and 
the maximum the single carload lots: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 2........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.25 to 14.50 
OnE BOORCR, BO. Uns so + os ocerese 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.80 to 17.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... 16.55 to 16.90 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.85 to 15.10 
ee errr 13.85 to 14.10 
oo Ee ee a 13.35 to 13.60 
eee Te: BOO. Bui cccrvcccvswaces 12.85 to 13.10 
a Pee eee 12.60 to 12.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Soke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.35 to 13.60 
PE ERs sce eens ee wb sew hwe ee 12.60 to 12.85 
Southern Gray Forge. .....ccccccccsece 12.60 to 12.85 
are eee 12.60 to 12.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

i Gln su inkS.5 5 wine wee SOE 17.85 to 18.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 21.85 to 22.85 
SY SPs 655s cv tnw Rowe bates 15.00 to 15.50 
ee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 18.30 to 19.80 
ge, ere 13.85 to 14.35 


Bars.—All the world knows now of the startling cut in 
prices of Steel Bars on the part of the United States Steel 
Corporation. While a week ago the officers of that company 
insisted that a reduction was simply out of the question, the 
official price is now $6 per ton less than heretofore, or, in 
other words, 1.30c., Pittsburgh, and 1.46%4c., Chicago. One 
of the officers of the corporation stated that in his opinion 
it was a move of the greatest wisdom on the part of his 
company to cut to the bone at the start, and then if that 
cut did not stimulate buying, to gradually raise the prices, 
making procrastination costly on the part of users of Steel 
Bars. The Iron Bar producers are at sea and the market 
may be said to be an open one, producers taking the choice 
of closing their mills or making a price that will take the 
business. The leading implement manufacturers in the West 
have been induced into the using of Steel in place of Iron, 
which they formerly thought was indispensable. Steel can 
be worked by the common laborer, while Iron requires an 
expert blacksmith. Therefore Steel will be given the prefer- 
ence at even prices, except for special purposes where Iron 
is necessary. For such special purposes the Iron producers 
can secure a premium over Steel, but in order to compete 
with Steel where Steel can be used it will be necessary for 
them to quote $1 to $2 below the Steel prices. Small Steel 
Angles, less than 3 x 2, and Small Channels and Tees have 
suffered the same proportionate reduction as Steel Bars, in 
which class they belong. We quote for mill shipment, car- 
load lots, Chicago: Steel Bars, 1.46%4c., base, half extras; 
Iron Bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., base, half extras; Small Angles, 
Channels and Tees, 1.56%4c., base, half extras: $5 a ton is 
the reduction on Hoops, the prices being 1.9114c., Chicago, 
in carload lots and 1.8llec. in 250-ton lots and greater. 
From store large jobbers are disposed to make a cut only to 
1.75c. on Steel Bars but one prominent interest is out with 
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a cut to 1.60c. to large customers for pick ups on contr: 
We quote Iron Bars from store 1.75c., full extras; Stee] 
Bars, 1.60c. to 1.Svc., half extras; Small Angles, Channels 
and Tees, 1.70c, to 1.85c., half extras. 

Structural Material.—Chicago interests are awai 
the result of to-day’s meeting in New York. Until the new 
price shall be decided at that meeting old prices prevail! 
namely, 1.75c., Chicago, on Angles, Beams and Channels 
carload lots, and 1.80c. for Tees. Buyers are predicting t 
Structurals will be quoted at 1.46%4c. along with Bars, w! 
sellers hope that 5c. to 10c. extra at least may be decid 
upon by the meeting to-day. From store the price of 1.90 
cut to lengths of 5 feet and over, still prevails. 

Plates.—Until the Plate Association shall have a 
nounced its new prices the old prices prevail in this market 
But before The Iron Age reaches its Chicago subscribers 
these prices will doubtless have been greatly reduced—pr 
sumably from $4 to $6 per ton, though no one here can 
forecast the decision of the association. We quote official 
prices for shipment from mill as follows: Tank Steel, 14 inch 
and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15¢.; Marine, 
1.95¢. to 2.10c.; Universal Mill Plates, 1.75¢. to 2c. Plates 
from store continue to be sold at 2c. for 4% inch and heavier, 
2.10c. for 3-16 inch and 2.15c. for No. 8, with 10c. extra for 
Flange quality. 

Sheets.—The rumor that was current last week that 
Sheets were sold in this market on the basis of 2.50c., Pitts 
burgh, for No. 28 has become an established fact, and a loca} 
producer announces that he is willing to take orders on that 
basis, which would be 2.66%c., Chicago. Local repre- 
sentatives of Pittsburgh mills, however, still maintain that 
the best price that they can make is 2.76%c., Chicago, for 
No. 28. This low price for the light gauge does not con 
tinue clear up the list. The following seems to be a fair 
statement of local car lot prices for mill shipment, delivered 
at Chicago: No. 10, 1.86%4c. to 1.964%c.; No, 12, 1.96%4c. to 
2.06%4c.; No. 14, 2.06%4c. to 2.16%4c.; No. 16, 2.16%c. to 
2.26l4c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.26%4c. to 2.36%4c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.36l4c. to 2.46%4c.; No. 26, 2.46%4c. to 2.56lc.; No. 27, 
2.56lc. to 2.6614c.; No. 28, 2.66%4c. to 2.761c.; No. 29, 
2.76V4c. to 2.8614c.; No. 30, 2.86%4c. to 2.9644c. From stor: 
the jobbers have decreased their prices 10c, to 15c., as fol 
lows: No. 10, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; No. 12, 2.25¢. to 2.35¢.; No. 
14, 2.35c. to 2.45¢c.; No. 16, 2.45c. to 2.55¢c.; No. 18, 2.55c. 
to 2.65c.; No. 20, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; No. 22, 2.75c. to 2.85c. ; 
No. 24, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; No. 26, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 27, 3c. to 
3.10c.; No. 28, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; 
No. 30, 3.35c. to 3.45c. Galvanized Sheets are still quoted 
at 75, 10 and 5, Pittsburgh, with 5c. freight allow 
ance, on desirable specifications and 75, 10 and 2% on mixed 
specifications, though the cut in the price of Sheets and the 
weakness in Spelter will doubtless lead to considerably lower 
quotations. From store Galvanized still sells at 75 and 5 
per cent. discount. 

Billets.—This is distinctly a buyers’ market, and local 
producers are eager to take orders on the basis of $24, Chi- 
cago, for Billets, without being particular as to whether they 
are Open Hearth or Bessemer, for forging or rolling pur- 
poses. In less than car lots the price would be considerably 
higher, depending upon the quantity and the desirability of 
the specifications. The freight rate from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago is $3, and on the published Pittsburgh basis local 
prices should be $26 for Bessemer Rolling Billets, $27 for 
Forging Billets, with the standard extra of $3 for Billets 
for forging purposes; but the quotations named above as 
the actual market indicate the eagerness of the Eastern 
mills to compete with Western producers for what little 
trade there is in evidence here. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No change in prices has been noted, in 
spite of the falling market on Pig Iron, as producers claim 
that they are now using Iron that they bought at the high 
prices of two or three months ago. No large orders are on 
the tapis, and none are expected because of the lateness of 
the season. Small orders for quick delivery are coming in sat 
isfactorily at the following prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 4-inch. 
$29.50; 6-inch and larger, $28.50, in carload lots, for Water, 
and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. These prices, however, 
are being shaded in quoting on large contracts. 


Merchant Steel.—In line with the reduction in Bars, 
Merchant Steel for agricultural purposes has declined $6 
per ton, on material belonging to the Bar classification 
though some of the lines in the list have not been decided 
upon by the various associations interested. Dispatches 
from Pittsburgh to-morrow will doubtless tell of some cut 
in the price of Shafting, though prices on that commodity 
remain nominally the same as before up to the time the 
association meeting adjourns. Business at the present mo 
ment is, of course, at a standstill until prices shall have been 
decided upon, but it is the feeling in this market that a 
soon as prices shall have been fixed buying will begin i 
proper volume. We quote as follows in carload lots, Chi 
cago, for shipment from mill: Open Hearth Spring Steel to 
the general trade, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Smooth Finished Ma 
chinery Steel, 1.71%4c. to 1.8144c.; Smooth Finished Tire 
1.66l4c. to 1.76%4e.: Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c¢. to 1.61%4e.; Cut 
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Shoe unchanged at 2.4114c. to 2.5114c.; Crucible Tool 
to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. to 14c.; Shaft- 
ng unchanged at 4714 per cent. in car lots and 42 per cent. 
ss than car lots; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.11%. It 
is doubtless true that the special prices named to makers of 
Carriage Springs and Car Springs on Open Hearth Spring 
will suffer a cut corresponding to the reduc- 
on Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general trade, and 
the prices on the Low Phosphorus specifications and 
Acid Steel grades will also fall in proportion to the 
lard grades, though no definite quotation can be se- 
d in this market at this uncertain stage of the game. 
Merchant Pipe.—Business continues to be good for 
t is naturally a slow season of the year. The leading 
ducer makes no change in his prices, and states that his 
principals do not shade the prices given below under any 
rcumstances. Independent mills, on the other hand, are 
said to be making special concessions to their regular cus- 
‘rs, though their open quotations remain the same as 
efore, conforming to the official discounts named below. 
We quote the following discounts in carload lots, random 
rths, mill shipment, Chicago: 





Ss I, Gloc. 


Steel 


Guaranteed Wrought 











Steel Pipe, Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
Ms font eee eke 66.35 56.35 53.35 53.35 
ea ceint a ba eked oad kere 68.35 5S8.: 55.35 
a. sf 0 | errr ery 73.35 63.3% : 60.35 
7 OD Ee ec dh ok.s Cte emas 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, cent. advance. 
Boiler Tubes.—No change is noted in the price of 
Boiler Tubes, either from store or mill, and business is only 
', representing the actual current necessities of the boiler 
shops. The following discounts are current: 


12% per 


,——-Discounts, per cent.——, 
Seamless 


; Steel. Iron steel. 
oe eo Ae eee 40.85 37.35 53.35 
1% to 2% imches....... 36.35 40.35 


2% to 5 inches..... 46.35 iF to 4 in, 


48.35 





6 inches and larger..........53. 36.35 


(Juotations on Boiler Tubes from store in car lots or less are 


as follows: 
Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
th, Be I a deh /6d ad's eek 40 35 37% 
ie CO Bee BOO sk ike weaccvae 50 32%, 35 
26 to. B INCOR. ck cdsicccacncee 5714 4214 45 
6 inches and larger........... 50 32% 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Such large buyers as there 
may be in the market are evidently holding off until it is 
distinetly settled whether the reduction in the price of Bil- 
lets will be reflected in a reduction in Rails. The leading 
producer is very positive in his statement that whatever re- 
ductions there may be in other lines of Finished Steel there 
will be none in Rails. Predictions of this kind have so fre- 
quently been made and come to naught that buyers are all 
Missourians and want to be shown. Standard Sections are 
quoted as before at $28, maker’s mill, which means $28, 
Chicago; 20 to 25 lb. Rails are quoted at $28 to $29, maker’s 
mill, and 12-lb. Rails as low as $29 to $30. In the lighter 
sections the quotations are from independent mills rather 
than from the leading producer. We quote Track Supplies 
as follows: Angle Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.: 
Track Bolts, 3% x 3% inches, 2.75c. to 2.85¢., with 15c. ad- 
vance for Hexagon Nuts. 


Metals.—Copper has suffered a slight reduction in spite 
of the continued tie up of the Amalgamated interests, and 
should their plant start up again a decided drop in prices 
may be looked for. Casting Copper may be quoted at 13c. 
to 1384%e. and Lake at 13%4c. to 14¢., in carload lots, Chi- 
cago. Lead is firmer; while the 50-ton lot price remains at 
H<e., the carload price at 4.40c., the less than carload 
buyer has to pay 4.70c. instead of 45<c., the ruling price 
of last week. Spelter has suffered at the hands of the 
executioner, a clean cut of 10c. being quoted; 5.55c. to 5.65c. 
n car lots and 5.90c. to 6c. in small quantities. Pig Tin 


offered at 26c. in car lots, and 26%4c. in less than car 


Old Copper and Brass have been reduced under light 


demands. The following quotations are current: Heavy 
Cut Copper, 1144¢c.; Copper Bottoms, 101%4¢c.; Red Brass, 
l0c.; Lead, 3.85c., and Zine, 4%<c., spot. 


Old Materials.—The market is so unsettled as to make 
almost impossible to give exact quotations. The de- 
nd is only intermittent. Offerings from the country are 
licht, but railroads are offering very freely. It is reported 
it prices of many grades are shaded in special instances, 
the quotations which follow may be taken as those 
minally correct. It is said that Relaying Rails have 
en sold as low as $21, and one concern expected to sell 
-" tons of Cast Borings at $4. We give the following as 
roximate quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 






Ce, J Sc ei a 6 ae Wikies meee $17.00 to $17.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lemgths.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy A es ee 23.00 to 23.50 
CORE Er SUNG As 6,6:0.6 Kee ees whe iewe 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
BE WN dh o6 6 kaa cb neeeehecene 11.00 to 11.50 
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The following quotations are per net ton: 


Ss. ee SONS Sc kde wear ueenawan $13.00 to $13.50 
a ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
ee Ce oa dc mene dee eae wel 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought....... . 11.50to 12.00 
oe Sutiave tev eaae . 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge....... ceteris BROOD ioe 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 9.50to 10.00 
Iron Axle Turnings.. ha cana 10.00 to 10.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings ‘ a 9.50 
Machine Shop Turnings weteirtee, eee (oe 
Cast BOrimme.. ..<cce: ‘ a = $.50 to 5.00 
Mixed Borings, &c.. ; : 4 Pe +.50 to 5.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut.. ; .. 10.00to 11.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. : ; . 12.00to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap . 9.50to 10.00 
Railroad Malleable.. 3 . . 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable : . 10.00 to 11.00 


Coke.—The announcement on the part of the H. C. 
Frick Company that they have again entered the general field 
for the sale of Coke has been distributed in circular form to 
all the leading founders in the West, and the price quoted 

f $2.65, at the ovens, for 72-hour Foundry Coke, which 
$5.30, may be taken to be the ruling 
price for that commodity. Less highly favored Cokes will 
doubtless have to shade this price in competition with 
Frick. It is almost impossible to name a price on Fur- 
nace Coke, though it is certain that it is not higher than 
$4.40 to $4.55, Chicago. Business continues to be of a 
hand to mouth character, as the leading Coke users have 
not forgotten the days when they were buying Coke at $1 
to $1.50 less than prices now quoted. It is worthy of note, 
however, that it costs more to produce Coke now than it 
did some years ago, owing to the gradually advanced cost 
of Coking Coal lands in the only district of the Connellsville 
region in which mines worth working still exist. Lands 
now bring $1500 an acre than only a few years ago went 
begging at $400 to $500, and Coal has to be brought up 
from deeper and deeper shafts each year. 


0 


would be Chicago, 





Philadelphia. 


November 10, 1903. 
made during the 


FORREST BUILDING, 
developments have been 
past weck, mainly, however, in finished products. Four 
dollars per ton reduction in Billets and $6 in Steel Bars 
seems to be rather an extreme movement at one swoop, but 
reduction had been looked for it has had no great 
effect beyond emphasizing the fact that prices were too 
high. It is not likely to bring in much business, however, 
as the business is not there; but it brings finished products 
more in harmony with the prices of raw material, and to 
that extent it will be helpful. The Bar Iron trade will be 
rather badly hit, but with cheaper Scrap and cheaper Pig 
Iron the Bar mills may yet be able to hold a portion of 
the trade even at 1.43\4c. for Steel. It will result in a 
strenuous effort for lower costs, however, and while it is 
not improbable that the new list will be maintained during 
the remainder of the year, there is more or less uncertainty 
in regard to prices during 1904. Those who need material 
for delivery during 1903 are not likely to gain anything by 
waiting for further reductions, simply because they are 
impossible on the present basis of costs. The feeling would 
be more settled if the entire list had been gone through. 
Quotations for Plates and Structural Material are under 
consideration, and will probably be announced in a day 
or two. There is an impression that two-tenths’ reduction 
will be made, although some claim that one-tenth will be 
the limit; but whatever it may be, buyers are not disposed 
to do anything until some definite announcement is made. 
Pig Iron has not been affected to any extent and prices are 
about as they were a week ago, but there is very little 
demand—little as regards tonnage, a great deal as regards 
number of orders, but there is no disposition to buy more 
than to supply early requirements. This insures a fairly 
steady demand continuously, as there is little or no Iron in 
consumers’ yards, so that whatever may be needed next 
week or the week after must be secured this week or next 
week, as the case may be. The export trade is attracting 
attention, and while, of course, it is a good thing to secure as 
much outside business as possible, it can only be done at 
extremely low prices. German Billets can be bought at 
$18.50; Structural Material at less than lc. per Ib., f.o.b. 
German ports, and at British ports Plates can be done at 
less than 1.20c., so that it is clear that there is no money 
in exports on the present basis of costs, and although costs 
will no doubt be reduced, it is equally certain that prices 
will also be reduced to meet American competition. Under 
these circumstances it is by no means certain that prices 
can be permanently maintained on the new schedule, although 
they will be given a fair trial until there is additional light 
on the situation. 


Important 


as a 


Pig Iron.—Prices are very much the same as they were 
a week ago, but there is no heavy buying at any price. Some 
extremely low figures are quoted on Alabama Irons, but 
Pennsylvania brands hold at anywhere from $15 to $15.75, 
according to brand, quality and point of delivery, while the 
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first named may be had at from $13.50, on dock, to $14.25 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards. The restriction in output 
helps to maintain prices -on all local Irons, but there is a 
similar restriction among buyers, so that for the time being 
it is a stand off on both sides. The real contest will begin 
after the holidays, but in the meantime it is hardly probable 
that there will be anything but a hand to mouth market at 
about the figures now ruling. What may be done when 
prices for 1904 have to be arranged is a matter of uncer- 
tainty, and will depend on developments in the interim. Ad- 
vances are not expected; a decline from present quotations 
may or may not be made. If there is any reasonable pros- 
pect of a better demand, efforts will be made to maintain 
prices, but the entire situation hinges on demand. Pros- 
pects are net particularly good, but there is a fighting 
chance for improvement, and there is a general disposition 
to make the best of a somewhat unfavorable situation. The 
trend of events during the next two or three months will 
give a pretty good idea of what to expect during the first 
half of 1904, but in the meanwhile it is not likely that ex- 
tensive operations will be entered into. Wall Street hap- 
penings have been extremely depressing during the past two 
or three months, and a great deal will depend on influences 
from that center, particularly toward the close of the year. 
It is unfortunate that the Steel trade is dominated by spec- 
ulative influences as it never was before, but belittle it as 
we may, there is no question that the entire trade has suf- 
fered by the connection. Prices of Pig Iron, however, have 
a very wide range, but it is fairly covered by the following 
quotations which are for Philadelphia or nearby deliveries : 





No. 1 KX Foundry... ince cccccvccc ss. $16.00 to $16.50 
Oe EO  — ee ee eee 15.00 to 15.75 
Se Ea 66 on hea ee ete eb ee cey's 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern No. 2, on dock..........e6- 13.50 to 13.75 
Standard Gray Forge........-+..+ee0% 13.75 to 14.25 
Ordinary Gray. Forge........+eeeseees 13.25 to 13.50 
De casas sb btactobawt een enscese ee 14.00 to 14.25 


Steel.—At current quotations there is,no apparent rea- 
son to delay placing orders, but in the meanwhile business 
is rather quiet. About $25 is quoted on ordinary sized lots, 
but $24.50 or better could be done for first-class specifica- 
tion. 

Plates.—The situation is somewhat unsettled at the 
present time, owing to price reductions made in Steel Bil- 
lets and Steel Bars. It has been assumed that a reduction 
would also be made in Plates and Structural Material, but 
so far no definite action has been taken in regard to either 
of these specialties. A meeting is being held, however, after 
which some announcement will be made, but whether it will 
be a reaffirmation of present quotations or a reduction is not 
known, pending which quotations are omitted. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is considerably unsettled, ow- 
ing to the reduction in the price of Steel Bars. The de- 
mand would not be heavy under any circumstances, but $6 
drop in Steel is rather a tough proposition. Nevertheless 
there is always some demand for Refined Bar Iron, so that, 
after all, it is largely a question of price, and the Iron 
mills will no doubt meet the cut, but may not go below it. 
For the present. therefore, quotations are about 1.40c. for 
Refined Bars and 1.4314c. for Steel, but no great demand for 
either at the present time. 

Sheets.—Business is extremely dull and the market very 
unsettled, although for first-class Sheets buyers are still 
willing to pay comparatively good prices. Business is very 
unsatisfactory, however, and common Sheets can be had 
at lower figures than for a long time past. 

Old Material.—Everything dull, weak, and in most 
cases lower. Steel is practically without a market, so that 
prices are almost nominal, bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards being about as follows: 


ee I Sf cca ke caus bew abe $12.25 to $12.75 
ae | 12.00 to 12.50 
low Phosphorus Scrap.......... ... 20.00to 21.00 
Pe OD sacks sche avrdase bee 14.00 to 15.00 
6: 6 eae ane a eckwarkae 16.50to 17.00 
ee ee 17.50 to 18.50 
See ee WEE, . oo 55-4 no cc he ban 66.44 15.00 to 16.00 
Choice Scrap. R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 15.00to 16.00 
I PED, oa pone te sneeane e602 14.00 to 14.50 
eS eer ee ee 13.00 to 14.00 
Ps oe EE SD, nhc ic ccee's bond eee 11.50 to 12.00 
WO. S Eee CERED) . oc nc ccc evcsss 9.50to 10.50 
Wrought Turnings..........! Puta wakes 10.00 to 10.50 
Wronght Turnings, Choice Heavy...... 10.75 to 11.25 
Og OS Pree r ys 6.75 to 7.25 
UC errr ae re ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Co Te tee 12.00 to 12.50 


Justice Cox, Jr.. & Co. have removed their offices from 
the Bullitt Building to 1236-12838 Land Title & Trust 
Building, at Broad and Chestnut streets, which vicinity is 
gradually becoming the center for the Iron and Steel in- 


terests. 
ee 


A cablegram from Sydney, Australia, dated November 
4. states that Prime Minister Deakin has announced that 
the Government of the Australian commonwealth has 
decided to offer a bounty for the production of iron, and 
that it will pay a similar bounty in agriculture. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, November 10, 190 

Iron Ore.—-The movement of Ore down the lakes 
been so light that many of the boats which have beer 
gaging in the lake trade have been forced to the dock. ‘J 
is true of the boats of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company 
the Steel Corporation’s fleet—all of the barges of which 
some of whose steamers have been laid up. The movem 
is becoming general, both among the independent and {) 
corporation owned ships. The indication is that the end , 
the season is about here. The curtailment of the shipn 
down the lakes continues on the part of the shippers, 
the demand is also decreasing because of the lessened m 
ing. The movement during November promises to he 
lightest in years. The rates, of course, have not changed 
the slightest, being purely nominal on the basis which has 
held during the season—namely, 80c. from Duluth to 0) 
ports. The laying up of many of the boats is supposed to 
in the interest of higher charges on a few wild cargoes |; 
in the season, but this hope may not be realized. The 0 
tober Ore movement was 3,006,857 tons, a decrease fro) 
the same month in 1902 of 304,569 tons. The movem 
to November 1 was 22,383,350 tons, a decrease from 
showing to the same date last year of 1,636,686 tons. 

Pig Iron.—Pig Iron conditions in this territory ha 
hardly changed other than that the consumers seem to 
more timid and more hesitating than ever. It is said that 
the Southern Iron, which was sold here last week, was larg: 
in volume than during any two or three weeks since May 
The Northern furnaces make only one concession in pric: 
against the continued cutting of prices by the Southern 
stacks. Northern furnaces are meeting local conditions, the 
price for No. 2 being $14.50 at the furnace, instead of the 
usual Valley basis. The old basis is quoted by some stacks, 
but the majority of them make the other concession, a few 
going as low as $14.25 at the furnace. Their sales hav 
been rather limited. There has been a fair demand for 
Malleable, some of the furnaces having started on that Iro1 
instead of the other grades. The agricultural implement 
works, getting a satisfactory price, have been buying rather 
freely. The market is represented at a quotation of betw 
$15 and $15.50 in the Valleys. It would not be possi! 
now to quote a price on either Bessemer or Basic. The mai 
ket is dead. Many of the stacks are preparing to blow out 
December 1, on account of the state of the market, furthe: 
curtailment of production having been talked of. The Cok: 
supply in the Valleys is adequate. The improved car sup 
ply has given al] the material needed. The market has held 
firm, regardless of the seeming excess over demand, but th« 
poorer Cokes have been getting the lion’s share of the bus 
ness, because they offer a saving. The best 72-hour Foundry 
Coke is bringing $3, and High Sulphur Cokes $2.75 at th 
oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The sudden drop in 
price of Steel Bars, following the persistent refusal to mak 
such a concession, only added a feeling of unrest to 
troubled Steel situation. Buying on a falling market is 
seldom indulged in, and that phenomenon has not been cor 
spicuous here. Inquiries have increased slightly, but 
buying has resulted. The only immediate effect is a slig 
quickening of specifications against contracts taken o1 
guarantee. The market, however, did not respond to 1! 
decline in prices with any pronounced buying movement 
Contract booking looks to be as remote now as it has bee! 
at any time during the past few months, during which time 
the consumers have been buying hand to mouth. 1! 
change in relations, however, between Bar Iron and Ste 
have again reverted to the old basis, and the substitutio1 
Iron for Steel has stopped, thus increasing the spot buying 
of the Steel product. The buying of Bar Iron consequent 
is not quite so heavy. It has been expected that prices 
would drop, but the market holds at about 1.40c., Youngs 
town, for the material, although a choice specification wo 
bring the price considerably below that figure, perhaps 
the basis of Steel. It is too soon after the reduction in 
price of Billets for any material change to have been s' 
in the Status of the Sheet trade. However, a reductior 
the price of Sheets has been daily expected, both buyers 
sellers holding off. The cost of conversion, with Billets 
the old price, prevented the smaller mills from making n 
money, especially those which had to depend upon the 0) 
market for their Steel. The report now is that a | 
zontal reduction is to be made in Sheet prices by the !a 
interests to shut out the smaller producer. All mills 
selling at bottom prices, and running on a very narro™ 
margin of profit. The market holds nominally at 3.0. 
for No. 27 Black Sheets. out of stock; 2.75¢c. for No. 27. 
pass cold rolled, in car lots, at the mill: 2.20c. for N: 
blue annealed, in car lots, at the mill, and 4¢. for No. 2% 
Galvanized Sheets, out of stock. The market, howev’ 
not represented by these quotations, being much lower. 
announcement last week that the price of Billets had 
reduced from $27.50, Cleveland, to $23.50, Cleveland 
4 x 4 Bessemer did not bring out the volume of business 
which it was supposed would be the case. It diverted s 
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of the trade which had been done with the independent 
nills at $26, Cleveland, to the association mills, but there 
was but a slight change otherwise. There has been some 
tonnage covered at the new price, but not a very large 
amount of it. The Plate and Structural trade has been very 
lull, and the tonnage covered has hardly been appreciable. 
The conditions in the lake trade this fall are not con- 
ducive to the ordering of any new ships at the old price of 
Steel, and that avenue for business seems to have been 
effectually closed when the associated mills announced their 
firm adherance to the prices on those materials. The 
smaller tonnage, which was holding off for a reduction in 
the price of Rails, has not been influenced by the action 
of the Steel mills, the market still being dull in that re- 
spect. 

Old Material.—The market has been extremely dull and 
sagging. Busheling and Stove Plate have been about the 
only active materials during the week. The whole market 
has moved down slightly on very light trading. We quote, 
nominally, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $15.50; Old Iron 
Rails, $18 to $19; Old Car Wheels, $16 to $17: Railroad 
Malleable, $13.50 to $14.50; Cast Borings, $6 to $6.50. All 
net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $12 to $13: No. 1 
Busheling, $10.50 to $11.50; Wrought Turnings, $8 to $9; 
Iron Car Axles, $22; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to $13; Stove 
Plate, $11. 

canteen caecetiia 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 11, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 

‘There is as little doing as seems possible in the Pig Lron 
market. What activity there is is mainly in Southern Lrons 
for nearby delivery. A few buyers are placing orders to 
cover moderate wants for the next four months, but fur- 
naces are not pressing for such business, and seem to re- 
gard it as a-special concession to good customers. <A few 
large buyers are in the market for round lots of Iron, but 
in every case they appear to be seeking still lower prices. 
While there may be some few selling agents who, when buy- 
ers reject a proposition at current rates, ask them to submit 
an offer 25c. lower. yet no one seems to recognize a lower 
basis in actual trading than the figures given in last week’s 
Tron Age. Those quotations appear to very fairly represent 
the market. The outlook is for continued dullness. Freight 
rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and 
from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: 





Southern Coke, No. 1......... ere. $13.25 
EO ARS eee 12.75 
a Se ear rrer 12.25 
BOmemere CONG tees Bi ekaaey saede ness 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft... ....6+.+. 12.75 
Southern Coke. Gray Forge....... ea 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled............. 11.25 
Co SONS: NOs Be nee ne be eeew es wees 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 5. 16.15 
Luke Superior Coke, No. 2........ see 1636to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 14.65 to 15.15 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $20.75 to $21.25 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 20.00 to 20.50 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, November 11, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—On account of consumers in this territory 
getting down to such a low condition of supplies it is said 
there has been a little quickening in the demand, but the 
covering movement has not been in important volume for 
extended shipment. The inquiry has also been better, and 
among it have been requests for prices on some round lots. 
Quotations as low as $9.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, 
and sales have been negotiated on this basis. We quote, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $13.25 to $13.75 
Southern, No. 2 POUMGTY. 0... cccccecs 12.25 to 12.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry..:.......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 11.50 to 12.00 
RE he dn Wilora inc, Senn Le oe eT 12.75 to 13.25 
iia ei8 aad ONS CAN Ha ewe’ 11.75 to 12.25 
Gray WORGS. . 0 wc ccc sccvcvcvccccces 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern Car Wheel..............+--. 21.25 to 21.75 
ee SS eee ee eee 17.50 to 18.00 
‘Yhio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 22.00 to 22.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 17.50 to 18.00 


Bars.—The quotation continues at 2c. from store for 


both Iron and Steel Bars, and the jobbing trade are handling 
a moderate volume of demand on this basis. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The general volume of 
demand and inquiry the past week is said to have been of a 
quiet order. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, 1.%c. to 
2.05¢c.: Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.80c. to 2.90¢.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.95c. to 4.05c.; Spikes at 2.05c. to 2.15e. 


Angles and Channels.—The jobbing trade have handled 
a very fair volume of demand, and .nquiry for this class of 
material and quotation of 2.15c. to 2.25c. from store is quite 


general. 
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Pig Lead.— Ihe market lacks activity, and a small order 
of sales are reported for the past week. Quotations lower, 
with 4.20¢. to 4.25c¢. the prevailing prices. 

Spelter.—A very moderate total of sales the past week, 
with quotation nominally o.25c. 





Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, November 11, 1903. -(By Te legraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We can report a considerably better inquiry 
for Foundry Iron in the past few days, and a number of 
sales aggregating 1000 tons or more have been made. North- 
ern No. 2 Foundry is held at about $14.25, Pittsburgh, while 
Southern No. 2 is quoted at $9.50, Birmingham, equal to 
$13.85, Pittsburgh, and we note sales of about 500 tons at 
this price. It is believed that prices of Foundry Iron are 
very close to cost of production, even to best equipped fur- 
naces, and it is hardly likely that prices can go much lower 
than they are now. A Western interest is reported to have 
sold 8000 tons of Southern No. 2 Iron for prompt delivery 
at about $9.50, Birmingham. There is not much doing in 
Bessemer Iron, and while the furnaces in the Bessemer 
Furnace Association are reported as holding their Bessemer 
Iron at $15 at furnace, outside interests are shading this 
price from 50c. to 75c. a ton, and Bessemer Iron has been 
sold in small lots at $14.25 to $14.50, Valley, equal to $15.10 
and $15.35, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 500 tons of Bes- 
semer Iron at about $15, delivered, Pittsburgh. Forge Iron 
is very quiet, ana Northern brands are offered at $13 to 
$13.25, Pittsburgh. Southern brands are offered as low as 
$12.50, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—Another meeting of the Billet Association is in 
session in New York at this writing, and the outcome of it 
is being anxiously awaited. It is understood that certain 
details that may seriously affect future operations of the 
pool were not arranged at the meeting last week, and 
this is the reason why a second meeting is being held this 
week. There is more or less friction among the Billet mills, 
but it is hoped this will be removed at the meeting to-day, 
and the Steel trade be put on a firm basis. We quote prices 
adopted last week, which are $28 for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Bars, $24 for long Bessemer or Open Hearth Sheet 
Bars and $24.50 for Bessemer or Open Hearth Sheet Bars 
cut to lengths. Very little Steel is moving, and demand will 
likely be small until some of the uncertainties now sur- 
rounding the actual condition of the Steel trade have been 
removed. 


Hoops and Bands.—The three leading mills making 
Hoops and Bands have made a reduction of $5 a ton in 
prices, and we now quote Steel Hoops 1.65c. in 250-ton lots 
and over, and 1.75c. in carloads. Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Bands are now 1.30c., extras as per Steel Card. This 
is a reduction of $6 a ton on Bands. 


Structural Material.—At the meeting of the Beam 
Association, held in New York on Tuesday, it was decided 
to reaffirm the price of Structural Material, which remains 
on the basis of 1.60c. for Beams and Channels up to 15-inch; 
over 15-inch 1.70c. 


Plates.— Official information has just been received here 
that the Plate Association in session in New York has re- 
affirmed prices on Plates on the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
for Tank, 14-inch and heavier. 


Shafting.—At this writing the Shafting Association is 
in session in the Hote! Schenley, this city, and while a re- 
duction in prices may be made the impression prevails that 
present prices, which are 47 per cent. off in carloads and 
42 per cent. in less than carloads, will be reaffirmed. 


(By Mail.) 


To say that the Steel trade has been serionsly disturbed 
by the heavy cuts made in Billets and Steel Bars, and the 
further reduction in prices that will likely be made this 
week on Plates, Structural Steel, Shafting and perhaps 
Sheets and Tin Plate, is putting the case very mildly. For 
some time it has been recognized that a lower range of values 
of Pig Iron, Steel and Finished Material was imperative, as 
all efforts to induce the trade to come in and place contracts 
by guaranteeing prices were without result, and for three 
months the trade has been buying from hand to mouth. and 
the amount of new tonnage being placed has been pitifully 
small. Several months ago, when the Billet makers got together 
and fixed the price of Bessemer Billets at $27 and Open 
Hearth at $28, it was expected this would put the Steel 
market in good shape and that consumers would place some 
contracts. It was soon found, however, that these prices 
were not attractive, and the outside Open Hearth plants 
shaded them just enough to take nearly all the new tonnage 
that was being offered. Some of the mills in the agreement 
also shaded the fixed prices, and recently it looked very much 
as though the Steel market would be an open one. However, 
at the solicitation of the leading interests, a meeting of the 
Billet mills was held in New York City on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, and after a protracted and somewhat 
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stormy session it was finally decided to put the price of 
Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets at $23, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling and Valley delivery; Long Sheet Bars, Bessemer 
or Open Hearth, $24, and Cut Bessemer or Open Hearth 
Bars, $24.50. At first the Clairton Steel Company refused 
to join the agreement, but it is understood have since con- 
sented to do so. While a cut of $4 a ton in Bessemer Billets 
and $5 in Open Hearth is a heavy one, yet it is a question 
whether it is deep enough and whether it would not have 
been better to have made a still further cut, so that the 
outside Open Hearth plants would not have been able to 
go into the market and buy Pig Iron and Scrap, which are 
now selling at low prices, and make Open Hearth Billets 
and Bars at a price that will allow them to slightly under- 
sell the new prices adopted by the pool. There is a very 
general feeling that the cut is not deep enough, and that 
still lower prices on Billets must be made before the trade 
will come in and buy freely. Bessemer Pig Iron is selling 
at $14.25 to $14.50, Valley, or say about $15, Pittsburgh. 
A well equipped Open Hearth plant can buy Bessemer Iron 
and Heavy Melting Stock at prices that will permit it to 
make Open Hearth Steel and sell it in the open market at 
less than $23 a ton and still have a slight profit. The cut 
of $6 a ton in prices of Steel Bars, or from 1.60c. to 1.30c., is 
in the right direction, and the new price on Steel Bars is a 
conservative one and ought to have the effect of causing 
consumers to come into the market and place their contracts. 
To-day (Tuesday), the Plate and Beam Associations are 
having a meeting in New York, and it is the general ex- 
pectation that the price of Plates will be reduced to about 
1.40c. and Structural Steel to 1.50c., base. The Shafting 
Association meets in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, to- 
morrow (Wednesday), and it is probable prices of Shafting 
will be reduced to 52 off in carloads and 47 in less than 
carloads, which would be a reduction of about 10 per cent. 
No official announcement has yet been made of a reduction 
in prices of Sheets or Tin Plate, but it is expected that any 
day the list price of the leading interest on No. 28 Black 
Sheets, which is 2.75c., will be reduced, as the market has 
settled down to about 2.50c. for No. 28, and it is expected 
that if a reduction in prices is made it will be to the basis 
of about 2.50c. for No. 28, or perhaps slightly lower. The 
whole Iron trade, from Pig Iron to Finished Material, is 
undergoing a reorganization in prices, and until this re- 
organization has been completed it cannot be expected that 
tonnage will show any material increase. A concession of 
5e. a keg in Wire Nails is now being made by the Wire 
mills, which are quoting on the basis of 1.95c., Pittsburgh, in 
carloads. 

A meeting of the Pig Iron Committee was held in this 
city on Friday, November 6, and reports were received from 
Pig Iron producers in the Central West, embracing Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity, the Wheeling district, the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, Southern Ohio, Columbus and Cleveland, 
that production in October was 35 per cent. less than ca- 
pacity. On November 1 statistics and information showed 
a reduction of 49 per cent. less than capacity. It is be- 
lieved this 49 per cent. reduction will hold through Novem- 
ber, as a number of the furnaces will blow out during this 
month. It is estimated that output of Pig Iron in October 
will show a falling off over September of at least 250,000 
tons, while for November it is expected to show a falling off 
of about 400,000 tons. 

The Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany are now in operation to nearly full capacity, and the 
Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, which was idle for about a week, started up 
Sunday night, November 8. The Sharon open hearth plant 
and the New Castle Bessemer plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company are both idle, and will likely be down for some 
time. The Bessemer department at the Homestead Steel 
Works is also idle, but the Open Hearth department is run- 
ning. The Edgar Thomson Steel Works is in full opera- 
tion on Rails, and output at this plant last month was the 
heaviest of any one month in the history of the plant. 


Muck Bar.—In sympathy with other lines prices of 
Muck Bar are weak and lower. The best local makes are 
being offered at $25, but on a firm offer it is probable $24 or 
lower could be done. 


Plates.—Tonnage in Plates has been very light for some 
time, consumers refusing to place cgntracts, fearing that 
prices would not hold; but, on the contrary, have been 
buying from hand to mouth for some months. Some of the 
largest Plate mills in the Pittsburgh district are either idle 
‘altogether or else are running only partly full. It is hoped 
that with a material reduction in prices demand for Plates 
will show improvement. Prices that are in effect at this 
writing, but which are liable to be reduced at the meeting 
which is in session, are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottoms Steel, 1.90c.; Locomo- 
tive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price 
up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra 
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per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations 
are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than car- 
load lots; terms net cash in 380 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—At a meeting of the Steel Ba: 
mills held last Friday a cut of $6 a ton was made in prices 
of Steel Bars, or from 1.60c. to 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in car 
load lots. ‘the usual extras for smaller lots still apply. 
Demand for Steel Bars for some time has been very light 
as a reduction in prices has been anticipated by the trad 
for some time and orders have been from a hand to mouth 
character. As to whether the trade will now come in and 
place contracts at the new price remains to be seen. Based 
on Billets at $28, the price of 1.30c. on Steel Bars can by 
considered a conservative one. It will be impossible for 
small Bar mills that have to buy Billets in the open mar 
ket to roll them into Steel Bars and compete at the new 
price. Prices of Iron Bars are weak and demand is light. 
A number of the mills of the Republic Iron & Steel Com 
pany, who are regarded as the largest single producers of 
[ron Bars, are either idle or else are running only partly 
full. We quote Iron Bars at 1.30c. for very desirable 
orders, and 1.85c. for ordinary specifications. We quote 
Steel Bars at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger 
lots. Lor quantities less than 2000 lbs, and not less than 
1000 Ibs., the price is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 lbs. 
the price is 1.50c. 


Steel Rails.— Despite reports to the contrary the Steel 
Rail mills have not yet officially reduced the price of Steel 
Rails, but, it is understood, will have another meeting this 
week to take action on this matter. Persistent reports are 
that John W. Gates is buying heavily of the securities of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, with a view of con- 
trolling that concern, and if successful a Rail mill may be 
built by the Republic Company at Youngstown. Some fair 
sized export orders are being placed, but very little uomestic 
tonnage. At this time last year the mills had entered orders 
for more than 1,500,000 tons of Rails, but up to this time 
the actual tonnage entered is less than half this amount. 
It is the general expectation that a reduction in price of 
Rails is imperative, in view of the lowering of values on all 
kinds of Iron and Steel, especially in Billets. We quote 
at $28, at mill, for Standard Sections. 


Ferromanganese.—No large contracts are being placed 
and demand is quiet. We quote English and domestic Ferro 
at $48 to $49, delivered, in large lots. 


Rods.—As a result of the heavy cut in prices of Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Billets there has been a reduction 
in prices of Rods. We now quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $31, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Steel.—Very little new tonnage is being 
placed, buyers holding off in view of the persistent reports 
of a lowering in prices of Structural Steel. Wequote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Sheets.—While no official announcement of a reduction 
in price of Sheets has yet been made by the leading inter- 
est, it is the general impression here that lower figures on 
both Black and Galvanized will be announced within a few 
days. The outside independent mills have been gradually 
reducing their prices on account of being able to get cheaper 
Sheet Bars, and are now quoting No. 28 on the basis of 
2.50c. and No. 27 at 2.40c., f.o.b. at mill for carloads. It 
is thought that if the leading interest lowers prices they will 
be to about the above figures. Prices on Galvanized Sheets 
have also been declining, and these are quoted at 75 and 744 
to 75, 10 and 10 off. Demand for Sheets is light, consumers 
holding off placing orders, feeling confident that prices 
would be lower. 


Spelter.—Prices of Prime Western Spelter for spot 
shipment have declined, and we now quote at 5.45c. to 
5.50¢., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—A meeting of the Shafting Associa- 
tion is to be held in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, on 
Wednesday, November 11, when it is probable prices of 
Shafting will be reduced from 47 to 52 per cent. off in car- 
loads, and in less than carloads from 42 to 47 per cent. off. 
Demand has been light for some time, buyers placing orders 
only for very small lots. Demand for Merchant Steel has 
also been quiet, the amount of new tonnage given out be- 
ing exceedingly small. Prices, on the whole, are weak, and 
the trade are generally anticipating lower figures. We quote: 
Open Hearth Spring, 2.15c.; Tire, 1.70c.; Toe Calk, 2.15c.; 
Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.75c.; Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 
2.25¢c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 1.90c.; Open Hearth, 2.10c. ; 
Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades; Shafting is still 
quoted at 47 per cent. off in carloads and 42 per cent. in less 
than carloads in base territory, but these prices are likely to 
be reduced at the meeting to be held in this city to-morrow. 


Skelp.—The market continues very dull, and prices are 
weak and somewhat lower, in sympathy with other lines. 
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We quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
and Sheared at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been no official change in 
prices of Tubing. Demand keeps up fairly well, but is not 
as large as some time ago. The trade are buying cautiously, 
believing that the lower prices on Billets and Skelp may 
make a readjustment in prices of Tubing necessary before 
very long. On the smaller sizes of Pipe prices are being 
shaded about 5 per cent. or more for both Iron and Steel. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads are as follows: 

———Steel.—__—_, -- Wrought Iron.— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

vo 


Me 1 Gee % IME. cc cevcwsis 68 58 65 

a. Ses Fake ow ex Male ecie eos 70 60 67 57 
eee 2 eer rer 75 65 72 62 
7 US ER PC ro cbc cesce vee 69 59 66 56 

Merchant Boiler Tubes. 
Steel. Iron. 

S i Bee es oi C4 HERERO Eee eeereaeE~s 42% 39 
TE 00 ee Rs cab here d eee hee e Cees Cuan 5544 38 
- es BU Pree eee ee ee 61 48 
OS OO Ree Soh s dee cls owe (iiienmaanewnee nts 55% 38 


As noted above, prices on the smaller sizes of Pipe are being 
shaded more or less, but on 6-inch or larger are fairly firm. 


Coke.—A meeting of the prominent Coke operators of 
the Connellsville, and outside regions as well, was held in the 
offices of W. P. Snyder & Co., in the Frick Building on 
Tuesday. About 30 concerns were represented, among them 
being H. C. Frick Coke Company, Hecla Coke Company, 
Bessemer Coke Company and other smaller concerns. It 
was decided to appoint a committee to devise some plan by 
which the entire Coke business will be handled in such a 
manner as to regulate both demand and prices. It is proba- 
ble that a central selling agency will be establishd, all Coke 
sold in the open market to be handled through this agency. 
This committee consists of Thomas Lynch of the Frick Coke 
Company and United States Coal & Coke Company; Harry 
While, representing the smaller independent Coke operators 
of the Connellsville and Klondike Coke regions, William 
Darsie of the Hecla Coke Company, W. Y. Humphreys of 
the Bessemer Coke Company, W. J. Rainey of Cleveland, 
John M. Jamison of the Jamison Coal & Coke Company, and 
W. P. Snyder of the Oliver & Snyder Coke Company. This 
committee will try to devise some plan to put the Coke busi- 
ness on a better basis, as it is somewhat demoralized at the 
present time. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is being 
freely offered at $1.75 a ton or lower, and 72-hour Foundry 
Coke at $2.50 a ton. Main Line brands of Coke are being 
offered at still lower prices. Out of a total of 27,820 ovens 
in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions about 12,000 
ovens are idle, and this number will be increased before the 
week is out. Output last week was less than 200,000 tons 
from both regions, a considerable faling off over the previous 
week. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 9, 1903. 


The withholding of the actual facts concerning sales of 
Iron in some cases and their distortion in other cases makes 
it a very difficult matter to report the market satisfactorily. 
Rumors are plentiful, but actual facts are hard to obtain. 
There have been concessions in prices, but to what extent 
it is simply impossible to ascertain with any accuracy. The 
truth is, one has no sooner satisfied himself of befng on 
the right lead as to prices and quantity sold than something 
comes to his ears entirely destroying the value of recorded 
information. There is no difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion concerning outside values obtained. But when one 
probes for the bottom, there is so much wincing that his 
results are practically nil. 

There is a uniformity in the reports as to the volume 
of business for the week. All the interests say that it 
showed an increase over that of the preceding wek. But if 
it is coming in the volume reported from other points, the 
secret is well kept by the furnace interests here, for they 
will not confirm the rose tinted accounts that are being sent 
out from other points. There is a very fair trade in Iron, 
but it is confined as a rule to small and medium sized lots, 
and, as has been the case for some time back, prompt ship- 
ment is enjoined with every order. ‘There has been com- 
paratively little buying for 1904 delivery ; not because there 
has been a want of interest in that delivery, but because 
there is no disposition on the part of sellers to contract for 
that delivery. This means that they have some faith in 
the reaction of the market. 

Your correspondent regrets that he cannot confirm the 
report as to the placing of the 15,000 tons of Gray Forge 
and 10,000 tons of No. 3 Foundry which the export trade so 
widely heralded. Had such sales been made there would 
first have been obtained a contract for ocean freight, and 
none is yet acknowledged. In the next place the interests 
that could and would take orders of this magnitude refuse 
to give it credence. Onetinterest informed your correspond- 
ent that they had an offer for that amount for export and 
had declined it. It may be that the report had only this 
fact for a foundation. Cablegrams are of daily occurrence, 
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and sellers and buyers are so near together that business 
must result. As an illustration, your correspondent was 
shown a cablegram from a British market offering 45 shil- 
lings for No. 3 Foundry as a basis. This is getting very 
close to a trade. ‘There are several cablegrams out at this 
writing, and it is confidently anticipated that some of them 
will secure business. 

As to prices being paid by the domestic trade, they range 
from $9.50 to $10.25, taking No. 2 Foundry as a basis. But 
what proportion of trade is secured by each price is one of 
those things no fellow can find out. It is safe to say that 
the lowest price named has not secured the lion’s share of 
the Iron sold. A majority of the sales were made at $9.75 
and $10. With No. 2 Foundry Iron at $9.50, the net price 
to the furnace for No. 38 Foundry would be $8.75 to $9. One 
would not count all the fingers of just one hand in naming 
the furnaces that are producing Iron at these figures. 

At the Steel mill there is great activity. They have 
increased their capacity for output and are now turning out 
the largest amounts in their history. They have contracts 
calling for 60,000 tons of Steel Rails, divided between three 
railroads. The Louisville & Nashville has contracted for 
30,000 tons, and the Southern for 25,000 tons, while the 
Alabama Great Southern has ordered 5000 tons, which are 
now being rolled for them. Some Rails were delivered some 
time ago and placed where their wearing qualities were se 
verely tested. So far they have stood the test to the satis- 
faction of the parties interested, and no doubt exists now 
as to their staying qualities. 

The Pipe Works report a rather freer inquiry than pre- 
vailed the preceding wek, which led to some business. Some 
contracts were made running into next year. Prices are 
unchanged and those given last week can be taken as a 
guide for this week. 

There would be a heavy movement in Iron if cars could 
be promptly obtained. One order given by one interest last 
week was for 400 cars, but a part only could be otbained. 
Complaints on this score are plentiful and are on the in- 
crease, 

The output of the furnaces now is undoubtedly less than 
the sales made, and the stock in furnace yards would be 
materially drawn upon if orders for cars were furnished as 
demanded. 

Coal and Coke show no change since last report. The 
former varies in price from $1.20 to $1.65, and the latter 
from $2.75 to $3.50 to $3.75. The one represents Furnace 
Coke and the other Foundry Coke. 

There is still some talk of furnaces going out of blast, 
but they are making haste slowly. The fact that so many 
in the Western districts have blown out is an encouragement 
to others to follow suit. So many have gone out ‘that the 
hope may be indulged that there is just room for those that 
have not banked. So far, concerted action on this point 
has not been attained. Each one seems to be waiting for 
his neighbor to take the initiative. As it.is, we are not 
gcing under full steam, and some are doing a little house 
cleaning and preparing to be governed by circumstances. 


— 


New York. 


New York, November 11, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—Current business is light, and the market is 
unsettled through the offerings of the Southern makers, 
whose low figures, however, the manufacturers of Northern 
Iron are not meeting. We continue to quote Northern No. 
1 X Foundry, $15 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $14.25 to $15, 
and Gray Forge $13.75 to $14.50, tidewater. Basic is 
quoted $14 to $14.25, delivered, but Southern Basic is being 
offered considerably lower. Tennessee and Alabama brands 
are quoted $13.75 to $14.25 for No. 1, $13.25 to $13.75 for 
No. 2, and $12.75 to $13.25 for No. 3. 

Steel Rails.—Contrary to reports current, the Steel 
Rail manufacturers did not at their last meeting reduce 
prices. A meeting is being held to-day, however, at which 
definite action may be taken. Current business is very light. 
The only interesting order in the market is for 30,000 tons 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, over which there will 
probably be a sharp competition between the American and 
European makers. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Only a few orders came out in this 
vicinity during the past week. The largest reported called 
for a lot of about 300 tons. It is not expected that much 
more business will develop this fall. Carload lots of 6 to 10 
inch are quoted at $29 per gross ton at tidewater and 12-inch 
upward $28. These prices are shaded on good tonnages. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Railroad companies have 
placed bridge orders, this week, amounting to about 3000 
tons in all. The condition of the structural trade is indi- 
cated by the fact that this small tonnage came from three 
different railroads. All prospective pieces of work calling 
for large tonnages are hung up for a time, and a few have 
been definitely withdrawn from the market, on account of 
the persistent reports that prices may be reduced. It is 
worthy of remark that no complaint is made about prices 
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by consumers, as the rates which have so long prevailed 
are not considered high, but buyers are, of course, indis- 
posed to place business if they believe that by waiting they 
will be able to save considerable money. The Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge contract has been made the object of litiga- 
tion in the local courts, a suit having been brought by a 
taxpayer to prevent the Bridge Commissioner from award- 
ing the contract, on the claim that the revised plans are not 
legal, and that only the original plans prepared in 1899 are 
legal. The contract has been awarded to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company. The demand for Plates has not been ac- 
tive, but small tonnages are being placed with considerable 
freedom. The associated Plate manufacturers held a meet- 
ing in this city on Tuesday, but decided after an animated 
meeting to leave prices unchanged. The manufacturers of 
Structural Material have also decided not to change prices. 
We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c. ; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90¢.. to 2.85c. Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 2c. 
2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. up- 
ward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.40c. to 1.60c.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.42M%4c. to 1.50c. 


Old Material.—Railroad companies that refused to sell 
their accumulated Old Material when prices were several 
dollars higher than now are beginning to take what they 
can get. It looks as if this will be the only thing to do, 
since there is little hope of an early improvement in trade. 
Under the circumstances, prices are so unsettled that it is 
very difficult to make quotations. A buyer with cash can 
secure certain material at almost his own figures. Old Steel 
Rails in short lengths have been sold at $10 at buyers’ mills. 
An error was made last week in quotations on Machinery 
Cast and Stove Plate, which were too low. Approximate 
figures are as follows per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


eS eT ee eee $15.00 to $15.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 9.50 to 10.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 19.00 to 20.00 
OS a re rrr 12.00 to 13.00 
Coen OO OE ons ae ewe sao alee wee 16.00 to 17.00 
Old Steel Car Axles..... 5a de as ace 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Sc rap. ae kes .. 9.50to 10.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 13.00 to 14.00 
ee rere errr 11.00 to 12.00 
SE y. k.a5 ae the as bie es we RES 8.00 to 9.00 
CPE BOG EPOR «6 iv sk cca cet avaes 5.00 to 6.00 
SN 66 Sing xie Soka oe oe 4.50to 5.00 
ND, og os wis cee waned «ws 7.50 to 8.00 
ee en a eer 13.00 to 13.50 
ONE Dee sicss cc ck eee ss asks eho uses 9.50 to 10.00 





™ New York Machinery Market. 


New York, November 11, 1903. 


The most important event of the week and, in fact, for 
many weeks, was the action taken by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association yesterday to maintain prices. 
A report of the meeting at which this course was taken is 
printed in another column. It is held in the trade that this 
action will be of material benefit to not only the machine 
tool business, but also other machinery trade. Purchasers 
have been holding off for some time, thinking that there 
might be a decline in the prices of machine tools which 
would influence the market at large. The decision to main- 
tain prices will therefore eliminate this element of doubt as 
to the stability of values, and considerable business, which 
has been held in abeyance awaiting the decision, will doubt- 
less be placed. 

The trade at large are very well pleased with the result 
of the discussion which the machine tool builders had on this 
question, and the opinion that an improvement in trade will 
result therefrom is universal. The machine tool builders who 
are now in this city are practically unanimous vn one point 
which is very interesting at this time. They report a de- 
cided improvement in export trade. Of course, the increase 
in foreign business has not been sufficient to form com- 
parisons with the conditions existing several years ago, but 
there seems to be a display of life in the increase of foreign 
purchasers which has not been in evidence for some time. 
The character of the machinery which is being purchased 
indicates activity along the .mes of automobile and small 
engine building, particularly in Continental Europe. No 
orders of unusual importance are reported in the trade. Sev- 
eral of the large corporations wha were expected to close on 
extensive lists of machine tools are, however, buying a few 
of the tools which they specify, and have been inquiring 
about prices in a way which seems to indicate that they in- 
tend placing larger orders as soon as they are satisfied that 
they will not be caught with high priced tools immediately 
before a decline. We understand that the General Electric 
Company are showing considerable more interest in the mar- 
ket than they have of late, and several machine tool mer- 
chants hope to see the orders placed which they have been 
holding back for a number of weeks. 

Ww. C. J. Bartels, general manager of the Bartels Tin 
Mining Company, 1365 Third avenue, New York, is now 
in the city for the purpose of purchasing the necessary 
mechanical equipment for reducing the ore from their tin 
mines in Alaska to the metal. In all the company expect to 
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spend about $100,000, and will make their purchases wit 
the next month or two for immediate shipment around 
Horn, so that it can go up to the mines as soon as nayizy 
tion is open in the early spring. It is their intention 
erect a 50-ton plant, and the requirements will include 
centrating tables, stamps, ore crushers, complete steam po 
plant, wire rope tramways, &c. It is possible that they 
also install a small machine shop for repair work. TT! 
claim to have large tin mines at Tin City, Cape Prince 
Wales, upon which they have already spent about $65,000 
in development work. The veins are opened up, and eye: 
thing is ready for smelting, which they hope to be in a po 
sition to do by the middle of August. Their present equi, 
ment of mining machinery, including electric drills, gas 
line engine, &c., was purchased in Denver, Col., but it j 
probable that any additions to these that they require wi 
be bought in this vicinity along with the smelter outfit. The 
officers are: John Rehhauser, president; Eugene C. Bond 
secretary ; George F. Anger, treasurer, and B. S. Morehouse. 
conuselor. 

It is probable that within the next two or three months 
a fair sized list of machine tools will be issued by the Grand 
Trunk Railway system, who intend to erect a new round 
house and machine shop at Allandale, Ontario. The plans 
have not yet been completed, and just what their require 
ments in the way of mechanical equipment will be has not 
been determined. W. D. Robb, with headquarters at Moni 
real, is superintendent of motive power. 

The Providence Steel Casting Company, Providence, R 
I., who are erecting a large plant for the manufacture ot! 
steel castings, are in the market for cold saw cutting off 
machines and a considerable number of other tools for foun 
dry use. They have purchased from the Reeves Engin 
Company, Trenton, N. J., two vertical cross compound 125 
horse-power engines, direct connected to 75-kw. General Ele 
tric generators; Almy Water Tube Boiler Company, Provi 
dence, R. I., two 125 horse-power water tube boilers; Inge: 
soll-Sergeant Drill Company, Easton, Pa., one cross com- 
pound two-stage air compressors; P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
pany, Connersville, Ind., two blowers; Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, ‘Harvey, IIl., two cupolas and freighi 
elevator. The Fort Pitt. Bridge Company, Canonsburg, Pa 
have the contract for the steel work for the main building 
which will be 118 x 150 feet. 

Presses, double seamers, squaring shears and a large 
quantity of various other tools for making tinware are 1 
quired by N. B. Bertels, Son & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
replace those destroyed by the recent fire, which completely 
demolished their plant, entailing a loss of $100,000. Th: 
firm inform us that they will immediately proceed to rebuild 
the plant, erecting part of the buildings this winter am 
the balance in the spring. By January 1 they expect to b 
able to start the manufacture of one or two lines, and w 
gradually increase until the plant is in full working orde 
No orders for machinery have as yet been placed. 

Foundry equipment, including molding machines, trolle) 
handling devices, &c., is required by the American Ste: 
Casting Company, Chalifax Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
who are erecting a foundry, 50 x 150 feet; machine shop, 60 
x 8O feet, and pattern shop. The machinery for the ma 
chine and pattern shops has been secured. The company 
will manufacture gray iron castings, hardware specialties 
&e, 


The Montford Machine Casting Company, Baltimore. 
Md., have completed their new foundry on Montford ave 
nue, near Chase street, the main building of which is 65 x 
130 feet. The building is equipped with a ventilating sys 
tem, electric traveling crane and other modern appliances 
The crane was furnished by the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich. Cupola by the Whiting Foundr) 
Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill.; rumblers by the Paxson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; elevator by John B. Adt, Ba! 
timore, Md.; engine and boiler by Chandler & Taylor, In 
dianapolis, Ind.; emery grinder by the Fairbanks Compan: 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bids for the following material for the Portsmouth ani 
Boston navy yards will be opened November 17 at the Bu 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash 
ington: 

Class 14. One upright molding machine. 

Class 15. One horizontal automatic feed hollow chise 
mortiser. 

Class 16. One universal cutter and tool grinder. 

Class 17. One stove pipe forming machine. 

Class 18. One wet grinder. 

Class 19. One combined punch and shear. 

Class 20. Three electric traveling cranes. 

The proposals for supplies for the League Island a! 
Washington navy yards, under opening November 17. i! 
clude Class 18, punch, forging machine, slitting shears 
reamer, &c. 

Final awards for the Portsmouth and Boston navy yard 
under bids opened October 13 have been made as follows: 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., Class 2! 
one single punching machine, $530: Class 21. one sing! 
shearing machine, $530. 
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Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, Class 23, one 
motor driver plate planer, $3450. 

Proposals were opened at the District Building, Wash- 
ington, October 31, for furnishing one vertical triple ex- 
pansion crank and fly wheel condensing pumping engine of 
2,500,000 gallons capacity, as follows: 

Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $44,128. 

Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $28,500. 

Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $22,750. 

Holly Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $19,950. 

D. Davies has been appointed comptroller of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company of Toronto, Canada, with offices 
at Fernie, British Columbia. His duties include those of 
purchasing agent, and trade catalogues will be gladly re- 
ceived by him. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, were 
awarded the contract for class 23, one horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine, under bids opened at the Navy 
Department, Washington, October 20, for Mare Island and 
Puget Sound Navy Yards. Their bid was $7390. Class 24, 
one double steel plate planing mill exhasuter and one motor 
and controlling panel will be purchased in open market. 

Electric blowers and exhausters are included in the sup- 
plies for Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, bids for 
which will be opened at the Navy Department, Washington, 
November 24. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., inform us that they have purchased the 
equipment for their new shops, now being built at Sala- 
manca. There is no truth in the report that they are having 
trouble with the foundations of their large shops at Du Bois, 
Pa., and contemplate moving them to another location. 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 11, 19038. 

Pig Tin.—The market has been weak, both here and in 
London, with declining prices and continued disinclination 
of consumptive interests to buy more metal than is needed 
to cover current requirements. The demand from the in- 
terior has been very light. There is an evident lack of con- 
fidence among purchasers, notwithstanding that the statis- 
tical position of Tin has improved rather than the reverse. 
The closing prices to-day were 25c. to 25.10c. for spot. and 
November, and 25c. to 2514c. for December. The London 
market cables £115 5s. for spot and £116 2s. 6d. for futures, 
a decline of £3 for the week. Arrivals of Tin at Atlantic 
ports this month to date amount to 1167 tons, with 1130 
tons afloat. 

Copper.—In spite of a sharp advance in the London 
market, caused by the report of a strike at the Rio Tinto 
mines in Spain, the market here has shown no improve- 
ment during the week. Domestic purchasers are still buy- 
ing on the most conservative scale, and the aggregate of 
transactions has been extremely light. Consumers seem to 
be well supplied for present and early future needs, and 
with want of confidence in the future they are not buying 
anything much ahead. With the report of the reopening 
of the Montana mines, a heavy break in prices occurred to- 
day, both in London and here. Lake, at the close, was of- 
fered at 13%4c., Electrolytic at 18%4c. and Casting at 138c. 
The market, however, was nominal even at these prices, and 
closed with a weak and unsettled feeling. London closed 
to-day at £56 5s. for spot and £55 15s. for futures. Best 
Selected closed at £62 5s. Export business shows a slight 
gain this month. 

Lead.—No change of importance has been developed in 
this market, except that the stringency which has prevailed 
for some time past in spot metal seems to be gradually easing 
off. Smelters are said to be shipping metal to Eastern 
markets on a rather more liberal scale, and the demand is 
less urgent. Spot metal is still firmly maintained, however, 
at 4.50c., and the American Smelting & Refining Company 
continue to quote Desilverized at 4.40c. for 50-ton lots and 
4.4214c. for carload lots, New York delivery, shipment with- 
in 30 days. St. Louis reports 44.22%4c. The London price 
at the close to-day was £11 1s. 3d. 

Spelter.—A weak tone has developed in the Spelter 
market, and prices declined in sympathy with lower prices 
in London. Freer offerings from the West and continued 
light consumptive demand stimulated the downward tendency 
of the market. Spot in store to-day was nominally 5.75c.. 
and on railroad ».50c. November and December were quoted 
at 5.25e. St. Louis reports 5.15c. London cables £21. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet but steady. Cook- 
son’s is quoted at 7c., Hallett’s at 6%4c. and other brands at 
53. 

Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 40c. to 45c. 
being quoted for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quan- 
tities. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet but steady. Flasks 


of 16% Ibs. are quoted at $47.50. London cables £8 10s. 


Tin Plates.—A cut of 20c. per box was made on Mon- 
day by the American Tin Plate Company in the price of 
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14 x 20, 100-lb. Cokes, with corresponding reductions in 
other classes of Plates. The reduction was not unexpected, 
in view of the recent declines in Bars and Pig Tin, and the 
falling off in the demand for Plates. Canners’ wants hav- 
ing been supplied for the season, but little business is com- 
ing to the mills from that source, and the general demand 
is not heavy. Quotations are now made on the basis of 
$3.60 per box of 14 x 20, 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equivalent 
to $3.79, New York. Welsh Plates declined to 11 shillings 
114 pence, f.o.b. Swansea. 
cases iaclaiminiaiss 

The United States Steel Corporation exported 
through New York and other Eastern seaboard ports last 
month nearly 11,000 tons of wire, wire nails and pipe, 
which were manufactured at the plants in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity by the American Steel & Wire Company 
and the National Tube Company. October shipments 
abroad represent an increase of some 65 per cent. com- 
pared with similar exports during September, when but 
6500 tons were exported. The largest export shipment 
of wire last month went to Australia, 3276 tons out of 
the total consignments of 6826 tons sent abroad. South 
America was next, with 1400 tons. To Europe 487 tons 
were shipped. Practically all of this went to British 
ports. The wire nail exports last month aggregated 2578 
tons, as compared with 1443 tons for September. The 
shipments to Great Britain and the Far East were the 
heaviest. To British ports 728 tons were forwarded. 
To China and Japan 622 tons in four lots were shipped. 
Three hundred and eighteen tons went to Australia. 
South Africa was exported 206 tons in seven lots. South 
America was a purchaser to the extent of 177 tons. Chili 
took 147 tons and the Argentine Republic the balance. 
One Hundred and sixty-five tons went to Alexandria, 
Kgypt. Shipments of wire nails were sent last month. 
The pine exports aggregated 2396 tons, as against 1448 
tons for September. Europe was the biggest buyer, in 
October 1022 tons going to that part of the world. Con- 
tinental Europe took 931 tons. To British ports 691 tons 
were forwarded. Two hundred and sixty-eight tons went 
to Sydney, Cape Breton. Japan was sent 171 tons in 
three lots. One hundred and eight tons went in a single 
shipment to Australia. Mexico was forwarded 118 tons. 


Along the lines of general retrenchment which is be- 
ing indulged in by the large railway systems, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Union Pacific roads announce that 
they will reduce the working hours at their car shops. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has reduced the working 
hours of the various car and locomotive shops to conform 
with a similar cut made in the maintenance of way force. 
This is a reduction from a ten-hour day to a nine-hour 
day, similar to the reductions made by various other rail- 
roads in their working forces. Instead of reducing the 
number of men employed it was thought better to retain 
all the men and make a horizontal reduction in the hours 
of work, which is also reflected in the pay. About 5800 
men employed in the locomotive department and 2100 
men in the car department are included in the reduction. 
The Union Pacific Railroad Company will, it is reported, 
cut their shop force to just one-half of the present num- 
ber. 


The machine tool business of the Pittsburgh Shear. 
Knife & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
purchased by the Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., who 
will hereafter manufacture the tools at their plant in 
the latter city. It is understood that last year’s business 
of the Pittsburgh Company in that branch alone amounted 
to between $100,000 and $150,000. The Erie Company 
intend to increase their facility and will greatly extend 
the newly acquired line. There is no truth in the report 
that the forge, shear and knife business of the Pittsburgh 
Company had also been sold to the Erie Foundry Com- 
pany. 

The Gorham Mfg. Company, New York, will erect a 
ten-story building at 225-227 West Twenty-sixth street. 
on a plot, 36 x 98 feet. "The lower floor of the building 
will be used for the storage of automobiles and the upper 
part for manufacturing purposes. 
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The Future of the Machine Tool Trade 
in the United States.* 


BY WILLIAM LODGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The future of the machine tool trade in the United 
States is a subject upon which all of us are vitally inter- 
ested. The last two years have shown wonderful changes 
and developments in the power applied to a lathe, both in 
electric drives and also in belt power. I have no doubt 
that our neighbors on the other side of the pond are just 
as much alive on the subject as we are, and while they 
may not develop anything so wonderful as to be able 
to market it on this side in the face of the tariff, still 
unless we are on the alert they may secure the markets 
of the world, and the markets of foreign countries will 
become, in a very near future, the most important mar- 
kets for the output of the factories of this country. It is 
very necessary, therefore, that we should become as keenly 
alive to the situation as its importance merits. There is 
more need to-day of weight and power for machine tools 
than ever before, and the calls made upon them by reason 
of the advent of high speed steels, keep us in a state of 
uncertainty as to where the limit will be. In the manipu- 
lation of steel the high speed tool steel is applicable to 
almost all ordinary operations in the shop, and even the 
speed at which cast iron may be turned is double what it 
formerly was, calling for double the power in the ma- 
chine. However, for this class of work it may not call 
for double the weight, because heretofore lathes have 
been used indiscriminately, both for cast iron and for 
steel. It appears to the writer that the future will call 
for two distinct classes of machines, in order to meet the 
strenuous demands made upon them. One of these will 
be for the manipulation of steel, and the other one of cast 
iron. It will be necessary that both of them be designed 
so as to receive individual motor drives. 


Standardizing. 

It would be to the interest of this association, if it 
could possibly be brought about, that some standard be 
adopted. Why may not all manufacturers of machine 
tools have the same size of general bearings, the same 
size of nose for the lathe spindles for th@Mifferent sizes 
of lathes, so that our customers may find it easy to trans- 
fer face plates, chucks and tools from one machine to 
another, irrespective of who may have been the manu- 
facturer. If this matter can be brought about we shall 
be the first country to have adopted a uniformity. This 
would be a most important matter, not only to ourselves 
but to the men to whom we sell, and it would, at least, 
have the effect in foreign countries of securing preference 
for American tools, because of their interchangeability 
at certain points and because of their uniformity in 
weight and power. I do not advocate uniformity in the 
design of the machines throughout, and I know it is 
utterly impossible to secure uniformity in the quality 
of the work put into the machines, but it will be of great 
assistance to incorporate the features mentioned wher- 
ever possible. If the salesmen for the different houses 
were attempting to get trade in either Europe, Asia or 
Africa, and the statement could be made that chucks 
and tools could be interchanged from one machine to 
another, no matter who the maker was, it would be bound 
to result in a preference for American goods. AS we are 
all likely to have to make new designs, it would be well 
if it were possible to bring about this interchangeability. 
Would it not also be well to establish uniform widths 
and diameters for countershaft pulleys and for the coun- 
tershaft itself, because these vary so much as to appear 
ridiculous at times? 

The future market of the United States is going to 
be the world, and if we can make the world understand 
that every article of commerce that passes from this 
country to another, at least in our line, shall be thor- 
oughly worth the money charged for it, shall we not by 
this means secure their confidence and with it their 
future business? 


* A paper read before the New York meeting of the National 
Machine ‘Too! Builders’ Association. 
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Uniformity of Terms. 


In addition to this if some uniform arrangements 
could be made, establishing the terms upon which Ame: 
can goods could be bought by foreign houses, we should be 
doing a service to the whole United States, as there is 
always a tendency on the part of concerns with large 
capital to grant terms against which the man with small 
capital finds it a hardship to compete. It is purely a 
question of making the matter understood in the first 
place, and afterward having peace and uniformity in 
this particular. 

How often we find here in our own country that goods 
are sold on long time. The buyer, of course, is always 
entitled to every advantage possible, yet there is nothing 
more ruinous to the manufacturer than these long time 
payments. In the clothing business, the dry goods busi- 
ness, the shoe business, it is not an uncommon thing for 
goods to be shipped out, say, January 1, the bills dated 
April 1, terms six months beyond that, with possibly 5 
per cent. discount for cash. As competition becomes 
keener in machine tool lines similar conditions are likely 
to be brought about unless something is done in the early 
stages looking toward payments being made within, at 
most, 60 days. Thirty days would be preferable, and 
best of all would be a sight draft with the bill of 
lading, in which case the goods would be paid for before 
leaving the shipping point. 


Necessity for Foreign Market. 


I believe that the acceleration of speeds and feeds 
and the general advancement in manipulation of metals, 
in addition to the large extensions that have been made 
by tool builders, will enable us, when our factories are 
all running full, to more than meet the wants of all of 
our customers. We must then either run with less men 
or for fewer hours per day, or look for foreign markets. 
We are all well aware of the economy of running our 
shops full handed and at full time. I have found in our 
own experience, year by year, comparing the total ex- 
penses of all descriptions with the entire pay roll, that 
the fixed expense has ranged from 55 to 140 per cent. 
I mean by this that, with a large fixed expense and a 
very small output, the expense is likely to reach any- 
where from 100 to 140 per cent. of the pay roll, while 
with the same fixed expense and a very large output, the 
expense may come down to 50 per cent. of the pay roll. 
All of these items are matters of interest to this asso- 
ciation, and if action can be taken looking to uniformity 
of design and, approximately, of weights, to interchange 
ability of certain parts and to a proper set of terms ar- 
ranged for the foreign business, we shall all profit by it. 


Maintenance of Prices. 


It is frequently said that a gentleman’s agreement 
could never be carried out. This is a sad commentary 
on the American character, and if the Machine Too} 
Builders’ Association could be the first of all the associa- 
tions to actually and truly live up to such an agreement 
as this, what an example to the world it would be! How 
unfortunate, how ruinous and, I might say, how almost 
idiotic is the voluntary reduction of price by single 
individuals! Every manufacturer knows quite well that 
a reduction of price by one manufacturer means that this 
price shall be made by another one; that every dollar 
taken from the selling price comes from the profit, and 
that no more goods are sold as a result of a reduction in 
price. The reduction merely gives the party who sells 
at a low price a temporary advantage over his com- 
petitors, but by his action he gives to the consumer a por- 
tion of the profit, and possibly compels a hundred other 
manufacturers, unwillingly, to meet his cut in price. 

If there is a necessity—and I admit that such neces- 
sity may come—for a reduction in price, why may we 
not make a uniform reduction? This would at least let 
the customer know when he touched bottom, while if 
each individual permits the customer to hammer down in 
the price the customer is really more unhappy than the 
manufacturer, because he is never sure whether he has 
bought his goods at the right price. When the price of 
iron is almost cut in two, and the price of labor averages 
less, it stands to reason that goods may be sold propor- 






























































nately lower without injuring the profiits. The men 

o buy tools know this just as well as we, and they are 

jittle restless if they are called upon to-day to pay as 

zh a price as when pig iron was double the present 
price. Would it not be better, therefore, to recognize this 
as a fact and give the customer the benefit of the differ- 
we in cost, so far as the prices of labor and material 
are concerned, since competition compels the customer to 
jo this in his own business? If the association could 
have it sufficiently well impressed upon the members 
that the necessity for only a given amount of reduction 

as important as was our former given amount of ad- 
vance, would it not accrue to the benefit of the whole as- 
sociation? Is there not a sufficient field for every mem- 
ber of this association to preach this gospel, not only to 
its own members, but to nonmembers in the same line of 
business? Every article of merchandise is worth what is 
uniformly asked for it by all the different venders, but if 
one vender can make a price of 5 per cent, less than an- 
other one, and still another party sells the same article 
for 10 per cent. less, the customer is always uncertain 
whether he is getting the goods at the right price. We 
are all well aware that the margin of profit is already 
down to a low figure, and anything that we can do to 
stop ruinous cutting will undoubtedly result to our ad- 
vantage. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, if 
all its members will work honestly and faithfully, with 
the end in view of benefiting each of its members, is capa- 
ble of providing the means of making each individual 
business much more profitable than it has ever been be- 
fore. Ours is a combination wherein each and every 
plant is handled in most departments by the men who 
built them from the ground up, this arrangement giving 
advantages that could not possibly be obtained by such 
a combination as the United States Steel Corporation, in 
forming which a large number of plants was brought to- 
gether hurriedly and, as the original builders sold out 
their interests, the resulting mass had to fall to the man- 
agement of an entirely different set of men. While great 
economies were possible in the marketing of the goods, 
there was great lameness in the management of the man- 
ufacturing features. This leaves the principal advantage 
in the possible control of the market for selling; our com- 
bination has all the possibilities for controlling the sell- 
ing price, provided all of our members have sufficient 
good will, honesty of purpose and faith in one another to 
name prices and stand by them. What matters it to 
each individual manufacturer if the price of any one man- 
ufacturer is 5, 10, 15 or 20 per cent. lower than any other 
one, so long as all the members know just where that 
price is? Each machine will take its place in the market 
as being of the value asked for it, and if all the other 
members are so honest that we may always know where 
the price is, it then becomes a question of how well the 
goods are worth the price asked, and of the salesmanship 
of the men employed to sell the goods. We will meet 
with some difficulty in establishing prices on electrical 
drives, but a free intercourse with each other would prob- 
ably enable us to line up this feature so as to avoid seri- 
ous losses. I do not advocate an abnormally high price, 
because of the necessity of our doing a large export busi- 
ness. If our prices are too high we will be shut out of 
the export market, but if we can prevent their becoming 
any lower it will be of undoubted advantage to us all. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Holders of iron and steel stocks, who had been hoping 
that severe liquidation was ended, were rudely disturbed on 
Thursday by renewed selling of United States Steel shares 
which carried all prices down. The preferred lost 2% 
and the common 1%, as compared with closing prices on 
Wednesday, transactions in the preferred aggregating over 
141,000 shares and in the common 60,000 shares, a total 
of over 200,000 of both issues. The new 5’s also declined, 
selling under 67. Republic common fell 1 below the 
previous day, the preferred 144; Car & Foundry common 1, 
preferred 3; Pressed Steel common 1, and Tennessee Coal & 
Iron 1%. The attack on these stocks followed the announce- 

nt of the reduction in the price of steel billets. On the 
same day Chicago Pnuenratic Tool shares declined to 20 in 
‘hiecago, although prominent interests in the company re- 
rt earnings justifying the continuance of the dividend. 
After such a day it was natural to expect a worse day 
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to follow. On Friday the throwing over of enormous blocks 
of the Steel issues was resumed, transactions running over 
225,000 shares of the preferred and 54,000 shares of the 
common. New low records were made, the common selling 
down to 10%, the preferred to 52, and the new 5’s to 65%. 
Wild rumors were circulated of the reduction in profits 
caused by the lowering of the prices of steel billets. Other 
industrials were also affected, -.epublic common selling down 
to 64, preferred, 48; Tennessee, 265¢; Car & Foundry com- 
mon, 18°94; Locomotive common 1214, preferred 7474; Can 
preferred, 2644. Chicago Pneumatic Tool recovered to 25 in 
Chicago. 

United States Steel, preferred, was again the most ac- 
tive stock on the entire list on Saturday, transactions run- 
ning up to 50,000 shares in the two-hour session, while the 
common was traded in to the extent of 15,500 shares. The 
preferred again touched its low record of 52, closing at 
o3%%, but the common only sold down to 10%, closing at 
11%. The new 5’s sold at 66% to 66%. Colorado sold 
down to 27%, Tennessee to 2654 and Enameling, common, to 
16, but other industrials were under less pressure and sold 
at a slight advance on Friday’s prices. 

Monday proved to be another day of heavy pressure on 
the United States Steel stocks. The transactions in the pre- 
ferred aggregated 188,000 shares, and in the common 38,900 
shares. ‘The preferred made a new low record of 5014, and 
the common a new low record of 10%, while the new 5’s sold 
down to 655. The transactions in the Steel stocks covered 
more than half of the total business on the New York 
Stock Exchange for the day. It will strike the thoughtful 
observer that if the heavy business in these stocks was due 
to genuine liquidation, the decline was remarkably slight, as 


the preferred only sold 1% below its previous low record 
and the common only \ below. The inference seems plain 
that the enormous transactions were largely due to the 
trading element on the Exchange and to the operations of 
the syndicate now converting preferred stock into bonds. 
The syndicate would, of course, be interested in keeping 
down the price of the preferred and in marketing the bonds. 
This would also explain the weakness of the bonds. Other 
iron and steel issues were affected to some extent. Colo- 
rado sold down to 27, but the pressure on this stock was 
possibly due to the coal strike in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gions which is now on. Tennessee sold down to 2614, Re- 
public, preferred, down to 49, Locomotive, preferred, down 
to 74, Car and Foundry, common, down to 19, and the pre- 
ferred down to 6514. 

On Tuesday there was a further slump, United States 
Steel, common, touching 10, transactions reaching 53,300 
shares, while the preferred broke to 49%, and sales of 229,- 
850 shares, and the bonds went down to 65, sales aggregat- 
ing $1,056,000. 

The time for payment of the first subscription of the 
stock and bonds of the reorganized Consolidated Lake Su- 
perior Company was to expire on November 9. The sub- 
scriptions, however, have been coming in so freely that the 
committee have decided to extend the time until November 
17. Those who have the reorganization in hand now feel 
confident of its success. 

Referring to the affairs of the Chicago Pnuematie Tool 
Company, and the rumors that are going the rounds, Presi- 
dent J. W. Duntley says: “ The company have paid prompt- 
ly all their interest and sinking fund charges on their bonded 
indebtedness. They have declared their dividends out of 
actual earnings, after writing off all expenses, fixed charges, 
and allowing liberally for depreciation of plants, &c. They 
have paid their dividends out of their own money. They 
do not owe a dollar of borrowed money. They have no 
floating indebtedness, except current monthly bills for ma- 
terial and supplies, which do not exceed $48,000, and these 
we are ready to pay promptly when due. The company have 
over $1,000,000 in quick assets over and above all current 
liabilities, including current bills, accrued interest, divi- 
dends, &c. Their net earnings for the past nine months are 
$513,224. Their present business, and the outlook for the 
future, is satisfactory in every way. Their European busi- 
ness is growing faster in proportion than the local business. 
The company are now selling their tools and machines in 
every civilized country in the world, and are no longer de- 
pendent on the American trade for their business. These 
are facts, and the company’s record shows the payment of 
every obligation, no borrowed money, no current indebted- 
ness, except their monthly bills, and a large surplus in quick 
assets. The regular annual statements will be made and 
published at the end of the year.” 


Dividends.—The People’s Natural Gas Company of 
Pittsburgh have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
114 per cent., payable November 14. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable No 
vember 14. 

Pratt & Whitney Company have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Novem- 
ber 14. 

American Radiator Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 14. 
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Pressed Steel Car Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 25, and a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable November 30. The 
fourth quarterly instalment of 144 per cent. of the extra divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. on the common stock will also be paid 
November 30. Books for preferred stock close November 
4 and reopen November 25; common stock close November 
9 and reopen November 30. 

pianist 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


A most successful meeting was the second annual con- 
vention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, held in New York, Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. It was an extremely important meeting, 
as it was held under condjitions which subjected the or- 
ganization to the severest test, and it withstood it. All 
eyes in the machinery world were fixed upon the outcome 
of the discussions and deliberations which it was known 
woud come before the delegates, for “upon their outcome 
depended the stability of the machinery market. 

For weeks both buyers and sellers of machinery, and 
of course particularly machine tools, have awaited the 
verdict of these men, who by a large percentage consti- 
tute the machine tool building industry of this country. 
Purchasers have hoped that the declines which have re- 
cently marked the iron and steel market and other de- 
pressing circumstances, such as the drop in industrial 
securities, would influence the machine tool builders to 
reduce their prices. They have therefore withheld pur- 
chases of equipment temporarily, even though the ma- 
chines were urgently needed. Machinery merchants were 
interested from the opposite side of the question, and also 
inasmuch as that they are practically all carrying large 
stocks of machine tools purchased at existing prices. 

The machine tool builders were vitally interested, as 
a reduction in values anywhere along their line might re- 
sult in a ruinous price cutting war and perhaps a dis- 
ruption of their organization. Compared with the prices 
of raw materials even at their present level machine tools 
have not enjoyed a relatively wide margin of profit. 
When raw materials and labor were leaping up in wide 
strides only one advance was made by machine tool 
builders, and that amounting to but 10 per cent. when the 
prices of machine tools were really very low, and in fact 
materials were lower than they are at present. 

It was these conditions that prompted the members 
of the association to take the stand which they did and 
maintain existing prices, for they argued that the decline 
in raw materials amounted to but a small fraction of the 
cost of the machines, and the labor element, the greatest 
of all in the building of machine tools, has not decreased 
in value. 

Conservatism prevailed, and the sessions of the meet- 
ing were all most harmonious throughout. Discrepancies 
of opinion that may have prevailed at the outset of the 
meeting were soon swept away and long before the con- 
clusion the members were one enthusiastic unit, believ- 
ing that the maintenance of values at this time is most 
essential in order to preserve any semblance of order in 
their branch of trade, and that they were justly en- 
titled to the small margin of profit which they were 
securing under present conditions. 

The important action of the convention was the hearty 
and uanimous adoption of a lengthy resolution to main- 
tain prices, which will be circulated in the trade and 
which summarized is as follows: 

“The National Machine Toof Builders’ Association, in 
convention assembled in New York this tenth day of No- 
vember, 1903, declares that there is nothing in existing 
conditions to warrant a reduction in prices, and hereby 
resolves to maintain the present schedule of prices of 
machine tools.” 

As this matter was the vital point at issue, it was 
brought up for discussion immediately after the pre- 
liminary routine was disposed of. The members par- 
ticipated in the debate enthusiastically, and it soon 
assumed a one-sided form. 

William Lodge, president of the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered 
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an address on “ The Future of the Machine Tool Industry 
in the United States,” which elicited sound applause 4; 
many supplementary remarks following out the lines ; 
gested in the address. We print Mr. Lodge’s com) 
paper in another column. 

W. P. Davis, president of the W. P. Davis Mach 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., delivered an address, wh 
we print in another column, on the topic ‘ How Shall \\ 
Improve Trade?” This was also enthusiasticall) 
ceived, and Joseph Flather, president ef the associatio, 
who has recently returned from an extensive tour abroad 
enlarged upon the features which Mr. Davis mentione 
in connection with export trade, coinciding with 1! 
views expressed by Mr. Davis. 

P. E. Montanus, the association's secretary, delivers 
an extemporaneous address, which was decidedly inte: 
esting and won the loud applause and hearty commend: 
tion of the members. In a very able manner Mr. Mo) 
tanus presented phases of the machine tool business 
which had never before appealed to many of the machin 
tool builders in quite the same light. He compared this 
branch of trade with several other sections of the ia 
chinery industry of this country, showing what far 
greater advantages were enjoyed by the latter in th: 
matter of profits. He said that the growth of the nia 
chine tool industry was slow and steady as compared 
with the rapid development of many concerns who man 
ufacture their product with the use of machine tools. 
The profits of the machine tool business, he said, were 
small, while the concerns manufacturing other lines were 
obtaining high prices for their product. 

Following the custom inaugurated at the last conven 
tion, the members were divided into committees according 
to the type of machines they produced. Between sessions 
these committees met and discussed the questions which 
affected conditions in their particular line. At Wednes 
day’s session they reported to the convention and were 
reappointed to continue their work until the next con 
vention. 

Joseph Flather, president of Flather & Co., Incorpo: 
ated, of Nashua, N. H., presented a paper on the topic, 
“What Shall We Do on a Declining Market?” He said 

The situation at the present time is similar, in some 
respects, to that in the autumn of 1873. During the War 
of the Rebellion the value of paper money was inflated 
and everything measured by that standard became so 
high that firms doing business during that period made 
large profits, which, however, nearly all of them spent 
later on in enlarging their old shops or building new ones 

After peace was finally declared there was a brisk de 
mand for goods to repair the waste caused by war. The 
railroad companies had new equipments, cotton mills en 
larged their plants and the oil companies bought large 
quantities of machinery. There was a great deal of talk 
of prosperity, new companies were formed every day and 
people said the old methods of doing business had passed 
away; there would be no more serious depressions, there 
might be a lull occurring occasionally, but that would be 
the worst that could happen. 

In the meantime the workmen began to ask “ If there 
is so much prosperity where do we come in?” and in 
1871 and 1872 they commenced to agitate for an eight 
hour working day. 

That was the situation in the fall of 1873, when a 
prominent Philadelphia bank failed, and we were facing 
a period of depression that lasted seven years. To make 
the situation worse, many of the debts were contracted 
at the time of the inflation of prices, and finally had to 
be settled in full when the value of the property was 
much less. All over the United States business was pros 
trated, and it seemed as if there never would be a reviva 
of trade. 

Although I said at the beginning that in some ! 
spects the situation is similar to 1873, in others it 
altogether different. 

We are not troubled now about the value of our 
money—a paper dollar is as good as a gold one, and more 
convenient. Although stocks have declined in value and 
severe losses have resulted to investors in the inflated 
companies, the conservative business and manufactur! 
houses have as yet suffered but little, and are well pr: 
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pared to tide over a period of dull times which we may 
have for a year or two. 

It will be a good time at present to take soundings 
and see just where we are, to make improvements in 
our works and in our methods of manufacture, and if 
any of us have been overworked and driven too hard this 
is our opportunity to take a rest. 

Our firm in times of depression have been fortunate 
in having some customers that have placed orders with 
us for special tools and machinery, and while we would 
have preferred making lathes exclusively, this special 
machinery helped to keep our workmen employed. 

Probably all of the machine tool builders have cus- 
tomers willing to place such orders, and take advantage 
of the dull times to get work done that is difficult to 
place when everybody is busy. 

Because business is dull it is not mecessary to manu- 
facture tools at a loss, and a fair margin of profit is 
needed on a declining as well as a rising market. 

As far as machine tools are concerned, it does not 
seem as though there was any occasion for a reduction 
in prices at present. 

The only advance made on lathes, shapers and drills 
was 10 per cent. above the previous low prices, and in 
the meantime we are paying much more for material and 
labor than when those prices were in force. 

It seems to the reader that if we continue to work 
together, insisting on a reasonable price for our goods 
and not to be afraid of what others may say or do; to 
be firm, patient and of good courage, we shall be able 
to hold our own during any depression and be ready 
for business when it again revives. 

As Mr. Flather declined the presidency of another 
term the Nominating Committee named the following 
officers for the ensuing year, and they were elected 
unanimously : 

President, William Lodge. Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First Vice-President, W. P. Davis, W. P. 
chine Tool Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, F. E. Reed, F. E. 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 

Treasurer, Enoch Earle, P. 
ter, Mass. 

Secretary, P. FE. Montanus, Springfield Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

It was decided to hold the next convention in Cin- 
cinnati. the date to be set by action of the Executive 
Committee. 

The members and guests present were.: 


Davis Ma- 
teed Com- 


Blaisdell & Co., Worces- 


Joseph Flather, Flather & Co., Incorporated, Nashua, N. H. 

P. E. Montanus, the Springfield Machine Tool Company, Spring- 
field, Ohie 

H. G. Barr, Worcester, Mass. 

Cc. E. Thwing, Draper Machine Tool Company, Worcester, Mass. 

A. W. Whitcomb, Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

W. A. Wilson, Wilson Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. P. Davis, W. P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wm. Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

S. A. Anderson, Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enoch Earle, P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

B. B: Quillan, Cincinnati Planer Company. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. Doan, the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. A. Engstrom, Owen Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

J. W. Carrel, Draper Machine Tool Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Wm. A. Greaves, Greaves, Klusman & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. H. Owen. Owen Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Philip Fosdick, Fosdick Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W. D. Woolson, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, 
ee 

James Hartness, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, 
ve 

Fred. Holz, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


F. BE. Reed, the F. E. Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 

V. F. Prentice, Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

C. Wood Walter, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

H. C. Hoefinghoff, the Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

R. K. Le Blond, R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. . 

H. J. Hendey, the Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

C. H. Alvoord, the Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 
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E. M. Woodward, the Woodward & Powell Planer Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Fred. L. Eberhardt, Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

Oscar Flather, Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, N. H. 


W. V. Gould, Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, 
Vt. 

Robert Wuest, National Metal Trades Assoclation, Cincinnatl, 
Ohio. 


A. Luchars, machinery, New York. 

A. I. Findley, the Jron Trade Review. 

D. H. MePherson, National Metal Trades Association, New York. 
Wm. R. Wallis, American Machinist, New York. 

Charles C. Johnson, New York Commercial, New York. 

Fred. W. Schultz, The Iron Age, New York. 


_ 


The National 


(By Telegraph.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 11, 1903.—The Na- 
tional Founders’ Association are now holding their annual 
meeting at the New Willard Hotel, beginning their ses- 
sion this morning. The attendance is large, the registry 
showing 164 members enrolled, in addition to a number of 
guests. Preliminary to the meeting a banquet was given 
last evening, in which the present and past officers par- 
ticipated. Hl. N. Covell of Brooklyn was toastmaster. <A 
feature of the occasion was the presentation of a diamond 
ring as a testimonial to John A. Penton, who is about to 
retire after serving the association for six years as secre- 
tary to the commissioner. He is to be succeeded by O. 
P. Briggs of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The first was called to order by 
Frank of Pittsburgh, vice-president, in the 
H. Towne of Stamford, Conn., president, who has been 
seriously ill and is not yet well enough to leave home. 
Mr. Frank made an extemporaneous address, in which 
he referred with satisfaction to the immense amount of 
work done by the association since the last meeting, 218 


Founders’ Association. 


Isaac W. 
absence of 


session 


cases of labor troubles having been settled in that time. 
Continuing, he spoke at considerable length on the pur- 
A letter from Mr. Towne was 
read, in which interest in the 
work, stating that the point had now been passed where 


poses of the association. 


he expressed his great 


employers’ associations seemed desirable, or necessary, 
and the question is now, How can they be made most 
effective? 
questions of policy. 


Ile outlined a number of recommendations on 
Announcement was made that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would receive the members of the associa- 
tion Thursday afternoon. Treasurer John R. Russel of 
Detroit read his report, for which an Auditing Committee 
was appointed. Commissioner John A. Penton read his 
report, detailing the cases handled during the year. His 
preliminary formed a strong presentation of 
the rights of and workingmen, respectively 
A committee on Order of Business was appointed, con- 
sisting of H. N. Covell of Brooklyn, J. H. Webster of 
Cleveland and H. A. Carpenter of Providence. The Com- 
mittee on Press comprised A. C. Pessano of Detroit and 
Thos. E. Durban of Erie. The Committee on Credentials 
comprised J. D. Leary of Cincinnati and H. Van Atta 
of New York. Secretary A. E. McClintock of Detroit 
read his report, showing that 111 applications for mem- 
bership had been received in the year, while 61 members 
were lost by resignations, suspensions, failures or con- 
solidations ; a total of 579 foundry plants now hold mem- 
bership. The adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 


remarks 
employers 


association 


ee 
We can state officially that the report that the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company are negotiating for the purchase 
of the plant of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, and the blast furnace at 
Sharpsville, Pa., together with ore and coal lands of the 
latter concern, is untrue. No such deal is under way. 


J. H. Price, general manager of the Pittsburgh district 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, has resigned his 
position, to take effect December 1. Mr. Price will be- 
come assistant to President John H. Jones of the Pitts- 
burgh & Buffalo Company of Pittsburgh. who are large 
producers of coal. 
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Labor Notes. 


Samuel J. Parks of New York, the walking delegate 
of the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, recently 
convicted of extorting $500 from the Tiffany studios, the 
money being paid to call off a strike, was sentenced on 
November 6 to serve two years and three months in State’s 
Prison at hard labor. This is the second time that Parks 
has been found guilty of extortion. The first time was 
when he was convicted of having extorted $200 from 
Josephus Plenty, a Iloboken contractor. Parks was 
sentenced to serve not less than two and one-half years, 
and not more than three and one-half years in prison, 
but got out of prison on a certificate of reasonable doubt 
secured by his counsel. 


All negotiations between President Buchanan of the 
International Association of Bridge and Structural [ron 
Workers and his joint committee of iron workers and 
the Iron League over the recognition of Local No. 2 were 
called off on November 6. The suspension by the order 
of a national strike against the Iron League, pending 
peace negotiations, was taken off, and the national strike 
is now assumed to be in force. The final hitch came 
over the acceptance of the new Housesmiths’ Union of 
New York by Local No. 2. The employers wanted Local 
No. 2 to take in this organization as a whole. The work- 
men’s committee agreed to accept all the members of 
Local No. 2 who had gone over to the new union without 
imposing a penalty, to take in all other members who 
were satisfactory, after an examination, and to take in 
the rest as apprentices, but the employers would not 
yield this point. The contest, of course, centers in New 
York. 


Notices have been posted at the offices of the Susque- 
hanna Iron & Steel Company, at Columbia, Pa., that be- 
ginning on November 23 wages of puddlers will be .re- 
duced from $4.50 to $4 and those of other workers in 


proportion. 
ooo 


A Southbridge Labor Contest. 


The American Optical Company of Southbridge, Mass.. 
acting with smaller concerns of the town, have taken 
vigorous steps to nullify the influence of the union in 
their works. Last week employees of the Snell Mfg. 
Company of the neighboring village of Fiskdale demanded 
the reinstatement of an officer of the union discharged 
for nonfulfillment of his duties. The answer given by 
the company was that no employee would be retained in 
the shops unless he agreed to renounce the union. When 
the shop started up Monday morning all but a few of 
the men had signed such an agreement. 

In Southbridge a branch of the Metal Platers’, Buf- 
fers’, Polishers’, Brass Molders’ and Brass Finishers’ In- 
dependent Union of North America was established two 
months ago. The American Optical Company, acting with 
the Hyde Mfg. Company and Dupaul Young Optical Com- 
pany, manufacturers of optical goods, and the Harring- 
ton Cutlery Company and Theodore Harrington, cutlery 
manufacturers, decided to put an end to unionism in 
their works, and followed the method which Smith & 
Wesson of Springfield, Mass., used to such good effect 
last summer. Monday afternoon, the 9th inst., copies of 
the following notice were posted in each of these shops: 
“This factory will be closed to-night and remain closed 
until further notice, for purpose of reorganization. 
Wages will be paid in full at the factory on demand. 
Any of our employees who are desirous of work upon 
reopening of the factory and who wish for information 
will communicate with the superintendent or their fore- 
men.” 

Each employee was given a card containing the fo}- 
lowing blank agreement, with the understanding that it 
must be signed before he could resume work: 

“T hereby affirm that I am a member of no labor 
union whatsoever, and agree that I will not join such 
union while in the employ of said company without giv- 
ing it a week’s notice, in writing. of my intention of 
doing so.” 
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The shops started up again Tuesday morning, the 
10th inst., and of the nearly 1900 men employed all but 
325 immediately signed the agreement. Most of those 
who have not signed are polishers or grinders. All but 
260 of the 1700 employees of the big American Optical 
Company went back to work. The companies will not 
act precipitately in the matter of those who have not 
signed. The men will be given ample time to consider 
the matter before their places are filled. In the mean 
time all departments in every shop are running. 





PERSONAL. 


C. H. Cady, general manager of the mines of Wither 
bee, Sherman & Co., Mineville, N. Y.; will spend some 
time in Florida to recuperate. During his absence C. 
Norton of Troy will act. 

Bryan Robertson of Pittsburgh has been placed in 
charge of the Field-Evans [ron Company’s Pittsburgh 
office, 801-2 Murtland Building. The company have 
taken over the furnace agencies heretofore handled by 
J. K. Dimmick & Co. 

Irving H. Reynolds will shortly retire from the Allis- 
Chalmers Company of Chicago, Ill, and the duties of 
chief engineer will be assumed by the engineers in charge 
of the various departments, these engineers availing 
themselves of the advice of Edwin Reynolds, consulting 
engineer of the company. 

John W. Gates, accompanied by his son, Charles G. 
Gates, is cruising down the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers in Mr. Gates’ 17-knot twin-screw steam yacht, 
“Roxana.” The start was made at La Salle, Ill., Novem- 
ber 7, and the point of destination is Port Arthur, Texas, 
where Mr. Gates has his winter home. 

D. R. Mathias, who for years has been assistant 
superintendent of the Illinois Steel Company’s plant 
at South Chicago, has been made general superintendent 
ot the Joliet works of that company to succeed Mr. Shel- 
don, who goes to the Lackawanna Steel Company on 
November 15. Mr. Mathias’ successor at South Chicago 
has not yet been chosen. 

Veryl Preston, third vice-president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has resigned. Mr. Preston had 


been connected with the corporation since their organi- 
zation. 


Allen Greenwell, editor and manager of the Colliery 
(ruardian, London, will shortly arrive in this country for 
the purpose of visiting the leading coal producing regions. 
He has in view the visitation of all the great coal pro- 
ducing centers of the world. 

Dr. Hans Goldschmidt of Essen, Germany, will, on 
Friday evening, deliver a lecture in Havemeyer Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, on “ Alumino-Thermics, or the Pro- 
duction of High Temperatures by Burning Aluminum, 
and the Application to Metallurgy and Engineering.” 


Reeves & Co. of Columbus, Ind., have adopted a new 
plan to avoid strikes. The company are now invoicing 
and before starting up again each employee will be asked 
to sign an individual contract with the company, stating 
that he will work for a certain period at a certain amount 
of pay. This is done as a precaution against strikes after 
the prices are set for the coming year and orders taken 
based on those prices. In the past the company have 
suffered heavy losses by strikes at inopportune times. 


While the consolidation, recently referred to in these 
columns, of the Whitaker Iron Company and the Wheel- 
ling Corrugating Company of Wheeling, W. Va.; the 
Laughlin Nail Company of Martins Ferry, Ohio, and the 
Portsmouth Steel Company of Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
been about consummated, the final organization has not 
yet been effected. We are informed, however, that the 
details will be completed next week, at which time official 
announcement of the consolidation will be made. ‘The 
name of the new company will be the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company, and headquarters will be established at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
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HARDWARE. 


NE of the serious problems which confront the busi- 
() ness man of to-day is the relation of organized la- 
bor to commercial affairs, which has so direct a relation 
to the Hardware and allied trades, who have so much to 
do with building, which perhaps more than any other is 
the chosen field for the assertion of the union’s authority. 
Where a building strike is on there is, however, not only 
a stoppage of business in the materials which would enter 
into the structure and the disuse of the tools of the me- 
chanics, but factories perhaps distant from the scene feel 
its effect in the diminished call for their products. At 
the same time an uneasy feeling is engendered and cap- 
ital becomes timid. 
directions and a damper is put on projected enterprises. 


In this way business suffers in many 


Meanwhile the manufacturer has his own troubles, and in 
many cases is in apprehension of a breaking out of diffi- 
culties among his employees. 


This question has been with us for many years, and no 
satisfactory solution of the problem has yet been found. 
While some departments of labor are working smoothly 
without unreasonable stress or dictation, in othérs there 
is still restlessness and a disposition to dictation which 

is injurious to all parties concerned. It is generally recog- 

nized as idle to talk of doing away with this principle 
_ and movement since it is proper for the laboring classes 

to do what they legitimately can for their own protection 

and advancement. In view, however, of the tendency of 
labor to go to unreasonable extremes it is a fact full of 
promise that there is so general a disposition on the part 
of manufacturers to come together and to act together in 
this matter. Whether or not formal action will be taken 
by the Hardware manufacturers who meet next week in 
Atlantic City, there is little doubt that this will be one 
of the subjects which will be discussed in the lobbies as 
well as at the sessions of the association. 
ative a body of manufacturers, including as it does many 
broadminded and able men, mindful of their interests and 
those of the country at large, should be able to make some 
contribution to the settlement of this troublesome and 
difficult question. 


So represent- 


It is well also to recall that it is an “ill wind that 
blows nobody good,” and that if prosperity is waning 
some compensation will be found in the check which thus 
naturally, one might almost say automatically, will be 
applied to the unreasonable domination of labor. The 
leaders of organized labor seem to be blind to the fact 
that they have done much to check prosperity and to 
bring about a condition wherein they will be the greatest 
sufferers. If new ventures are no longer afield because 
promoters will not take the chance of labor strikes and 
difficulties, the inevitable result will be the falling off in 
employment and the increasing number of idle men. 
When it comes to this point unions are practically help 
less, since no sort of allegiance will hold men who are 
without work and without bread, and no accumulation of 
strike funds will survive a season of hard times, espe- 
cially when manufacturers are banded together and will 
close their works rather than submit to the dictation of 
the “ walking delegate’ and the labor boss. In the con- 
sideration of all the phases of this broad and complicated 
subject there is abundant opportunity for those who 
gather at Atlantic City to use their best wisdom and take 
hold in a practical way of a problem in which united ac- 
tion is essential to success. 


The wide and permanent influence which should result 
from the attention which is being given to the subject of 
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factory costs and the closely related matter of factory 
management is referred to by a prominent Western manu- 
facturer in a letter touching on the articles on these sub- 
jects which are now appearing in our columns. The point 
he makes is that the perusal of such articles is arousing 
manufacturers to the importance of the subject and stimu- 
lating them to go into the matter more thoroughly than 
most of them have done. When they once enter on the 
quest for good business methods our correspondent says 
that they will continue to improve their methods, and “ as 
a result there will be a class of manufacturers in this 
country within a few years who will outstrip the record of 
those whom they succeed, and it is by just such intelli- 
gence that we as a country will be able to win in the race 
against every other country.” The painstaking care which 
devises and puts into operation good cost systems is thus 
regarded as contributing not only to the individual pros- 
perity but to that of the country at large. 





Condition of Trade. 


The trade situation is such as to command the most 


careful consideration of manufacturers and the larger 
merchants in order to determine the policy to be pur- 
sued in making their plans for the future. It is ob- 
for jobbers and manufac- 


turers generally to act with caution in the purchase of 


viously the part of wisdom 
goods, and most of them are endeavoring to get rid of 
any unnecessarily large stocks, keeping on hand a suffi- 
cient Their purchases are 
accordingly quite limited, and reflect their desire to end 


supply for current trade. 
the year with as few goods as possible in their ware- 
houses. The manufacturers naturally recognize the same 
features‘in the business situation, but find it necessary 
to make their plans further in advance. In view of the 
declines which are taking place in the raw material and 
the uncertainties which attend the future course of busi- 
ness, they are proceeding cautiously and not contracting 
the extent which 
years past. 


ahead to usual for several 


Many of them are beginning to clear their 


has been 


books, which have been encumbered with orders for a 
long time, and are showing an increased desire to effect 


sales. Slight concessions in price are thus becoming 
more common. The market, however, holds remarkably 
steady. This is, indeed, what would naturally be ex- 


pected, especially in Shelf and the finer goods, as the 
diminished cost of material has in many classes of ar- 
ticles little effect on their total cost, which re 
mains unchanged, being a much more important element. 


While there is thus in the situation enough of weakness 


labor, 


and uncertainty to make the ordinary Hardware mer- 
chant conservative in buying, there is nothing to justify 
a policy which would neglect the stock and permit it to 
run down below a good working level. More would be 
lost in sales and in the tone and prestige of his busi- 
ness than would be gained by the avoidance of shrinkage 
in the value of the stock on hand. Fortunately, the popu- 
lar demand continues good, and the prosperity of the 
people will, it is hoped, prevent too serious an interrup- 
tion of the demand which has made business so satis- 
factory for some time. The fact of declining prices is 
to be faced in a sensible manner, recognizing the desira- 
bility of having values on a more reasonable and _ per- 
manent basis. When this is reached, it is to be antici- 


pated that the demand will again improve and both 
domestic and foreign trade resume their former activity. 
In this connection the following advices from one of the 
most prominent manufacturers will be of interest: 


We look for a large demand for our products for the 
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opening months of 1904. The recent slight depression 
in some sections, due in part to the changing pulse of the 
stock market, and also the reduction in number of hands 
employed by some of the railroads and manufacturing 
companies, will put an effectual stop to the mania for 
strikes, which have been prevalent all over the country. 
When people desire to work, there will be plenty of 
work to do, especially in the building and material lines; 
for these reasons we confidently look for a large busi- 
ness for the coming year. 


Chicago. 

The Hardware situation in Chicago continues to be a 
favorable one. Shelf Hardware is moving satisfactorily, 
and the leading jobbers and retailers state that their 
October business has been fully up to any previous year, 
in some instances showing 10 to 15 per cent. advance over 
previous years. Inquiries for Builders’ Hardware 
are coming in more rapidly than at any time for the 
last six months, and indications look to an awakening in 
building circles early next year as soon as outdoor oper- 
ations can commence. This revival of building opera- 
tions is ascribed to the lower prices of brick and some 
other materials, and particularly to the noncombative 
spirit that has come over the trade unions. The sad les- 
son learned by investors in industrials and other securi- 
ties is leading them to turn again to real estate and build- 
ing. Stoves are not in extremely active demand, owing to 
the fact that the coal famine of last year necessitated 
the carrying over of a large number of Stoves by the local 
Hardwaremen, and until this stock is gone manufacturers 
do not look for a very active sale. Cut Nails begin to 
show a little more life under the impetus of the 25-cent 
reduction in prices. This is a product in which the 
cheapest grade finds the readiest sale, and the supremacy 
of the Wire Nail for the last year or two has been large- 
ly due to the fact that it has sold at a lower price than 
the Cut Nail. The small reduction in the price of Wire 
Nails is not sufficient to overcome the advantage that the 
Cut Nail will enjoy for prompt shipment. The feature of 
the Nail business is the extreme demand and apparently 
small supply of eight and ten penny sizes. This demand 
is ascribed largely to the fact that thousands of corn cribs 
are being put up by farmers of the West to store their 
bumper crop. The big corn crop has also led to an ex- 
ceptional demand for Corn Huskers and Corn Husking 
Pins. one large wholesaler saying that his sales for the 
months of September and October in these little special- 
ties has exceeded the total sale for any two years, or, in 
other words, for the previous 24 months. Carriage Bolts 
have been quite active; Stove Bolts less so, because of 
the number of Stoves carried over from last year, on ac- 
count of the coal famine; Tire Bolts are a little slow in 
demand, owing to the fact that the wet weather of the 
last two years has held together vehicles that ordinarily 
would have rattled to pieces. The demand for Wood 
Screws is fairly active, as the various wood working in- 
dustries are running full time. Wire products continue 
active and prices firm, in spite of the fall in pig and bil- 
let prices, which has proved so disastrous to activity in 
other finished steel products. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—A moderate but steady demand char- 
acterizes the market, confined largely to carloads and 
small lots, indicating that the trade are buying only for 
immediate requirements. The market is well maintained, 
but delivered prices from some mills do not alway repre- 
sent full tariff rates. Quotatiohs are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for eash in 
10 days: 


Jobbers, Carload lots. ........ccccvcccccceeveces . » $2.00 
Retailers, carload lots..... ithe Sigh ea ae REN . 2 
Retailers, less than carload lots............. salsa ne ae 


While no change in prices has been announced, it is un- 
derstood that slight irregularities are somewhat more 
general than they have been. 

New York.—The character of orders received shows 
that stocks in retailers’ hands are only sufficient for im- 
mediate requirements. The demand is for small lots 
from store, with request for prompt shipment. Quota- 
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tions are as follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lo; 
from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producer stre: 
ously denies that a cut of $1 per ton has been made 
Wire Nails, and insists that the price remains at $2.15 
$2.20, Chicago, in carload lots, the latter price being t) 
one made to retailers. Business is unusually active, 
is claimed, and the outlook bright. 

Pittsburgh.—While no open reduction in price of Wire 
Nails has been made, it is understood that the leading 
mills are making slight concessions with more freedo; 
than heretofore. The trade are buying very cautiously 
generally anticipating lower prices, and as a result order: 
are mostly of a hand to mouth character. 

Cut Nails.—The reduction which went into effect 0) 
November 1 has appeared to stimulate demand at th 
mills to some extent. The action taken by the Cut Nai 
Association in lowering the price is favorably regarded 
by the trade. Quotations are as follows: $1.90, base. in 
carloads, and $1.95 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destina 
tion; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The reduction in price, which went into 
effect November 1, has resulted in an increase in the 
number and size of orders. Quotations are as follows 
Carloads on dock $2.0414; less than carloads on dock 
2.12%; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—As a consequence of a reduc 
tion of prices of Cut Nails, business is considerably more 
active. The prices to jobbers here are $2.06%4 in carload 
lots and $2.11% in less than ecarload lots, and they retail 
from store at $2.25. 

Pittsburgh Demand for Cut Nails is somewhat 
quiet, being mostly for small lots, but we are advised that 
the price of $1.90 base in carloads is being held. The ac 
tion of the Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Association in mak 
ing such a heavy cut in prices is being generally com 
mended, and is regarded as a step in the right direction, 
in view of the general conditions surrounding the Stee! 
trade. We quote: Steel Cut Nails, $1.90, base, in carloads 
and $1.95 in less than carloads; Iron Cut Nails, $2, base, 
in carloads and $2.05 in less than carloads, plus freight 
in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 60 days. less 
2 per cent. off in 10 days. , 

Barb Wire.—The tonnage being shipped from the 
mills is fair. Orders are frequent, and for small quan- 
tities, rather than the placing of contracts. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galy. 


SOMOOTE,; COPIONA 1OUB i 6.o hk kiwis dc ohn ce ee $2.30 $2.60 
Retailers, carload lots............. wea Se 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.45 2.75 


There are rumors of concessions in price, but quotations 
remain without change. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—No changes in the condition 
of business or prices are discoverable, and the leading 
producer insists that no change in prices is likely to be 
made in the next six months, as the demand is fully up 
to the facilities for supplying it. Galvanized Wire is 
selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots, and 
Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being to re 
tailers. For small lots 5 to 10 cents extra is charged 
Staples in carload lots sell as follows: Plain, $2.30 to 
$2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price be 
ing to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is very light and is mostly for 
small lots. Slight concessions in prices, about $1 a tou 
are obtainable, and we have slightly revised our quot: 
tions. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 0! 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.25 t 
$2.30; Galvanized, $2.55 to $2.60, in carloads to jobbers: 
Painted, $2.30 to $2.35; Galvanized, $2.60 to $2.65, i: 
carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.40 to $2.45; Galvanized 
$2.70 to $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—The mills are actively em 
ployed filling orders, which keeps them running to near!) 
full capacity. Slight inequalities in price are reported 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 6’ 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
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ee error ree er ee a $1.90 
PE, \CUNNDMMINS gigs ccs caecsycbraswecee wes eeus 1.95 
Taek CER CUNNING diy. c sao oan 6 ek ear we were Redan 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 11 12&12%, 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 85 45 55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The outlook in this material 
is bright and present business is all that could be ex- 
pected. The leading factor claims that there is no diffi- 
culty in making sales at current prices, which are as 
follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on 
track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots from 
store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 
60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand is very heavy and the leading 
mills making Fence Wire are quite busy. Prices are fair- 
ly firm, but a concession of about $1 a ton is being made. 
Open quotations remain as before. 

Shovels and Spades.—During the week several of 
the manufacturers of Shovels and Spades have made an- 
nouncement of their prices, which are substantially the 
same as those which have been current for some time. 
While some of the manufacturers are shading slightly 
some of the former quotations, there has been no general 
or open reduction. Prices, in fact, were put on so low a 
basis by the association, with a view to making difficult 
the competition of outside manufacturers, that there is 
little room for the development of lower quotations on 
the goods most largely sold. The leading interest is in 
a general way adhering to the policy of the association, 
and, representing as they do about 75 per cent. of the 
output, the dissolution of the association has had as yet 
comparatively little effect upon the general situation. 
It is expected that they will continue the policy of the 
association, and endeavor to make it to the interest of 
the trade to confine their dealings to their factories. 
Some of the manufacturers who have been in the asso- 
ciation now practically become outsiders, and in this 
way the competition will naturally be somewhat intensi- 
fied. Some of the other outside makers are also in a 
position to produce goods advantageously. Since the 
establishment of existing prices a number of manufac- 
turers have withdrawn from the market, and it is not 
unlikely that others will follow. 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date of November 9 Matthiessen 
& Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill., issue a circular 
announcing $6.50 as the price of Sheet Zine in 600-pound 
casks, subject to the usual discounts in quantities. 

Wagon and Carriage Springs.—The market for Car- 
riage and Wagon Springs is referred to by the manu- 
facturers as in a fairly satisfactory condition, with about 
a normal demand. There is some evidence of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the trade to defer orders in view of 
the declining price of iron, thinking that perhaps this 
will affect Springs. Prices are, however, well maintained 
and the market is in a better condition, owing to the fact 
that some houses who some time ago were making ex- 
ceptionally low prices deemed it advisable to withdraw 
them. 

Blacksmiths’ Vises.—The understanding which for 
some time has existed among the manufacturers of Black- 
smiths’ Vises has recently terminated, and the market 
on this line of goods is now an open one. As a result 
of this, and of the reduced cost of the raw materials 
lower prices are current. 

Cordage.—Manufacturers express themselves as sat- 
isfied with the demand, which is good for the season. 
The market has a firm tone and quotations, on the basis 
of 7-16-inch diameter and larger, are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 11% cents; second-grade Manila, about % cent 
per pound lower; Pure Sisal, 914 cents; Mixed Sisal, 84 
cents per pound. 

Seamless Brass Tubes.—Under date, November 2, a 
reduction in the price of Seamless Brass Tubes was made 
by the manufacturers, the base price being put at 18 
cents per pound. The following are the prices thus 
established on the various sizes: 
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Refrigerators.—W hile weather conditions for the past 
Season were anything but favorable for the sale of Re- 
frigerators, probably the aggregate sales of manufactur- 
ers were larger than during 1902, and there was also per- 
haps an increased demand for goods of the better class. 
Dealers were, however, conservative about placing mail 
or duplicate orders, and only bought on the hand to 
mouth basis. We are advised that this line of goods is 
getting into more general use, and a greater demand is 
noted, not only for the ordinary stock sizes, but for con- 
structions built to order with fancy linings, and for sec- 
tional Coolers for market and display purposes. The out- 
look for 1904 is that business should prove certainly as 
good as for the past season. Merchants are inquiring 
earlier than usual for catalogues and prices, possibly in 
apprehension of an advance in view of labor agitation 
and .increased cost of production. While the manufac- 
turers do not declare their intention to advance quota- 
tions over those prevailing for the past season, the justi- 
fication of such a course is emphasized, and an intima- 
tion is given that discounts will be more firmly main- 
tained than was the case during 1903, if an actual ad- 
vance is not determined upon. Reference is made to the 
fact that lumber has advanced in price, to say nothing 
of sheathing papers, certain kinds of metal and supplies 
in the Hardware line, as well as freights and general ex- 
penses, which would justify an advance in last year’s 
prices, and would, some of the manufacturers think, be 
cheerfully paid by the trade. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, if the various makers will get together on this point. 
Stocks in the hands of merchants are not regarded as 
large, and in the experience of several makers have been 
pretty well cleaned up. Comparatively few changes or 
innovations are announced by the manufacturers. 

Glass.—The report is confirmed that the skilled Glass 
workers have adopted a uniform scale of wages for all 
manufacturers and Glass workers for the fire of 1903 and 
1904, the scale agreed upon being an advance of 21% per 
cent. over the scale adopted about two months ago by 
manufacturers and the Wage Committee of the Window 
Glass Workers’ Association of America. For the pur- 
pose of cutting off imports, the workers agreed to allow 
manufacturers to make 30 100-foot boxes, equivalent to 
60 50-foot boxes, per single strength blower, in the first 
three brackets, in each settlement, at a reduction of 25 
per cent. in wages. This quantity of Glass will amount 
to a small proportion of the yearly Glass importations. 
The agreement is regarded by some in the trade as an 
entering wedge for securing more Glass at the same 
reduction, should manufacturers be offered orders which 
they could accept at the reduced cost of making. It is 
expected that higher prices will now be made for domestic 
trade, and that manufacturers will agree not to sell be- 
low a certain figure, this being, possibly, the cost of 
manufacture. There are generally some manufacturers 
who are in pressing need of money, and under these con- 
ditions may sell below established prices. There never 
was a time when the country was so bare of stocks nor 
jobbers so conservative in replenishing. In the local 
market jobbers appear to have no regular prices, but to 
make quotations which will secure what little business 
is offered. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The unsettled condition of the 
seed market is affecting the demand for Oil to some ex- 
tent. This is restricted, as for some time, to sales for 
immediate delivery. The tone of the market is easy, 
without quotable change in price. Quotations are as 
follows: City Raw, in lots of 5 barrels or more. 37 cents ; 
in lots of less than 5 barrels, 38 cents per gallon. Out of 
town and Western Oil is quoted at 38 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The demand at this point is 
light at the following quotations, according to quantity : 
Oil barrels, 5914 to 60 cents; machine barrels, 60 to 601% 
cents per gallon. Shipments from Savannah are now 
being made without much difficulty, as the striking freight 
handlers have been replaced. 

—_——<—<—_ > 


A RATHER unusual condition of things. so far as the 
sale of Nails is concerned, is reported by a correspondent 
in New England—namely, that retailers have been selling 
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this line—especially Cut Nails—cheaper than the job- 
bers, many of whom are bound by an agreement among 
themselves. The larger retail merchants are said to buy 
direct from the manufacturers, and thus secure advan- 
tageous quotations. Strange as it may seem, we are as- 
sured that in several instances where dealers do both 
jobbing and retail business, they have been selling Nails 
at lower prices as retailers than as jobbers. 





PIKE MFG. COMPANY’S EIGHTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


ONGRATULATIONS are in order for the Pike Mfg. 
Company of Pike Station, N. H., who are now cele- 
brating their eightieth anniversary. Nearly all dealers and 
users of Sharpening Stones are more or less familiar with 
the name of Pike. In 1823 only a few Scythe Stones of one 
brand were being sent out; since that time the business 
has steadily grown and developed, until to-day not only 
large quantities ‘ef Scythe Stones of different qualities 
and grades but also Sharpening Stones of many other 
kinds are being shipped to far away portions of the globe. 
Much of this large itcrease in the volume of business 
done is due to the untiring energy of the president of 
the company, E. B. Pike,\ seconded by his son, BE. Bertram 
Pike, treasurer. Aside Yrom the Stones of their own 
manufacture, the eae which are familiar to the 
trade, such as the Black Diamond, White Mountain and 
Indian Pond Scythe Stones, the Lily White Washita and 
Arkansas Oil Stones, the conypany have the sole agency 
for the India Oil Stones, ma\nufactured by the Norton 
Emery Wheel Company. They Are also the agents in this 
country for the celebrated Swatly Hones, Craigleith and 
Blue Miter Wheels, and handle nearly everything in the 
line of Sharpening Stones. In rQunding out four score 
of years the company will have the heartiest congratu 
lations of the trade and also their} best wishes for con 
tinued growth and prosperity in the\future. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given ah opportunity\in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of \goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists§ quotations, é&c., 
have been received from the following howses: 

From Rusu, GaRpNeR & Bartlett CofPANy, Marlin, 
Texas, who have lately opened a branch\store at May- 
pearl. They will be pleased to have manufacturers send 
copies of price-lists, catalogues, &c., to the sew house. 


From A. WM. ZIMMERMAN, who has iyecently com- 
menced business at 1714 Greenmount avenue, Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Zimmerman’s line embraces Generfil Hardware, 
Paints and Oils, Glass and House Furnishingg Goods. 


From Gro. THorNTON, Victor, N. Y., whq@ is about to 
open a Hardware store in that place. 


From BENJAMIN D. Brown, who is inten§ding soon to 
embark in the General Hardware business ag Tottenville, 
N. Y. 


From M. D. Happox, who has lately §bought the 
Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint, Sporting§ Goods and 
Furniture business of M. E. Ferry, Brock, Ne 












PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CQ@MPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER @OMPANY, 


3101-3109 Chestnut street, Philadelphiag Pa., issue 
their thirty-fifth annual catalogue and price-ligst for 1904 
of the genuine Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. This is a 


handsome production, many of the illustratidgns being in 
colors, showing Hand Lawn Mowers in af variety of 
styles and sizes, Horse Mowers, Grass Colledgters, Horse 
Sweepers, Lawn Sprinklers, &c. 
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A HARDWARE LOCOMOTIVE. 


OR display in one of their show windows, Landon & 
Co., 2186 Third avenue, New York, arranged a loco- 
motive made of Hardware and kindred articles from their 
stock. It measured 44 inches in length over all and 14 
inches in hight to the top of the cab. It stood on a track 
4 feet long, made of Brass Sliding Door Rail, with Emery 
Oil Stones for ties. The wheels were 4 and 5 inch Ven- 
tilator Plates on axles of Wood Dowels. ‘The boiler 
jacket was made of 5-inch Stove Pipe. The cab was 
formed of two Cash Boxes, the open covers forming the 
roof and the floor. The tender was made up of a Cash 
Box for the base and Plasterers’ Miter Rods for the sides. 
The pilot, or cow catcher, was made of tin. All tin and 
sheet iron portions were finished in black enamel. The 
cylinder was a Speaking Tube Whistle, while the steam 
chest above was a Butt Gauge. The rod to the drivers 
was a Jointed Steel Rule, the piston rod to the cylinder 
a Brass Curtain Rod, and the pipe to the steam chest an 
arm from a Drop Light. The running board was a Steel 
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HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 
BY C. V. FERGUSON. 

AM the fortunate possessor of an old fashioned large 
] spinning wheel of my grandmother’s time, together 
with the cards, swifts and reel. I recently made a display 
of these things in my window, and beside the old spinning 
wheel I placed a modern 1901 Bicycle. I was surprised to 
see the number of people who had never seen one of these 
old Wheels, and who came in to question me concerning 
it. The conversation was easily turned to Bicycles or 
Carriages, and I would thus get the name of a prospective 
buyer for one or the other of these vehicles and be en- 
abled to keep after his trade. 

Poultry Netting. 

To advertise Poultry Netting during the week preced- 
ing Easter I had my window fenced with a 4-foot net- 
ting and have had a hen with a brood of 17 chickens in- 
side. This was not only appropriate to the season, but from 
the fact of its being a particularly early brood for this 


A Prardware Locomotive. 


Rule, the whistle and sand box were Oil Cans, and the 
bell part of a Shutter Knob. The smoke stack was of 
sheet iron with a Brass Speaking Tube Mouthpiece for 
the top. The head light was of tin, containing a 4-candle- 
power electric light. The different parts of the loco- 
motive were well represented by the articles used in con- 
struction, the whole making a fine appearance. Credit 
for the idea and its execution are due to Charles Henne 
and William Van Winkle, clerks in the employ of the 
firm, who put the locomotive together in four days, utiliz- 
ing the time at their disposal which could be spared in 
waiting on customers. 





NEXT WEEK’S CONVENTIONS AT ATLANTIC 
CITY. 


HE formal programmes for the conventions at 
Atlantic City next week of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association are now ready. Both conventions will begin 
their deliberations on Wednesday, 18th inst., the closing 
sessions being held on Friday, 20th inst. We have al- 
ready mentioned the special features of the programmes, 
which are full of promise for educating and businesslike 
conventions. <A large attendance is looked for, and the 
Rudolf, where the conventions will be held, is pretty 
well booked up, a number of visitors being also booked 
at the St. Charles and Haddon Hall. It is expected that 
the manufacturers’ association will have about 250 repre- 
Sentatives, with probably 60 ladies, and that the jobbers 
will foot up about 125 delegates, with 75 ladies. In 
addition there will doubtless be a number of manufac- 
turers present not now affiliated with the association, 
besides the represtntatives of the press and others. The 
outlook is thus gratifying for a large and thoroughly 
representative gathering. 


section, brought many customers and much praise for the 
window display. I followed this up by placing a large 
papier mache egg 3 feet in hight in the inclosure, remov- 
ing the chickens and advertising the results of feeding 
Pratt’s Poultry Food, which I carry. 


‘* Keep Them Guessing.”’ 


I find people are beginning to expect something new in 
my windows, and often ask, “ What will you have next?” 
and I propose to “keep them guessing.” It pays to ad- 
vertise, and well directed efforts in window displays not 
only add to the attractiveness of your own store but to the 
appearance of the streets, and create a pleasing and last- 
ing impression upon “ the stranger within your gates.” 

intensities ata 


Louis LOEWENSTEIN, active head of the firm of Loew- 
enstein & Sons, wholesale Hardware merchants, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., died on the 28th ult. in the Jewish Hospital 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, where he had gone for special treat- 
ment and an operation. Mr. Loewenstein was born on 
August 3, 1868, and was thus in bis thirty-fifth year. He 
was a member of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
and was a highly respected and honored citizen. 








—— 


Cc. A. Morrison, Ellendale, N. D., 
ware business to Fountain & Paige. 


has sold his Hard- 


Henry Katzeminger has just embarked in business at 
Hillsdale, Mich., handling General Hardware, Stoves and 
Tinware, Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 


J. E. Holmes has bought the Hardware, Stove and 
Tinware business formerly conducted by J. C. Agard in 
Canon City, Col. 
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FORECASTING MONTHLY COLLECTIONS. 


HE successful Hardware manufacturer or dealer, es- 
T pecially the latter, must be able to size up with 
some degree of exactness his probable cash receipts, look- 
ing ahead for a month or longer, as the case may be. 
This is not always easy, unless there is something tangible 
in the way of figures upon which to base the approxima- 
tion. Especially important is it that he know what he 
may depend upon in the way of collections. In the Hard- 
ware trade collections are not always as easy to make as 
in some other lines. It is necessary to figure closely in 
order that there may be no lack of available funds to 
meet current expenses and maturing obligations. 

The Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston, Mass., are 
using to excellent advantage a system of percentages 
based upon collections made in the past. A record is in 
hand of each month’s collections, beginning with their 
business year, February 1, 1897. Taking the amount of 
money due the company from their customers at the end 
of each month, the percentage of the amount collected 
during the next month is carefully noted. For example, 
if at close of business September 30 there were bills re- 
ceivable of $100,000, and during October $60,000 of the 
amount was collected, the percentage of that month is 
reckoned as 60, and noted in a table, always ready at the 
executive officers’ hands, which is as follows: 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


SELF-PROVING COST SYSTEM OF 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY. 


BY GUY P. MILLER. 


The last article having described the 
course pursued in making an estimate for a 
prospective customer, the present article ex- 
plains the system under which the order is 
executed and a record kept of the cost of 


material and labor. 
Third Article. 


ROUTINE IN CONNECTION WITH 
EXECUTION OF AN ORDER. 


N receipt of order from the customer the order 

blank Fig. 17, is filled out in triplicate, the price 

and the estimate number being secured from card file, 
Fig. 16. 














; ORIGINAL, DUPLICATE 
1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. AND TRIPLICATE ORDER BLANKS. 
January .. .... 39 41.55 48 53.5 52.5 47.1 
February . 48.5 40 48.5 46.2 47.2 45.8 42.6 The original order, only, bears the price, and is re- 
March .... 63.9 61.2 59.2 55.4 53.4 56.5 651 tained in the Order Department. The duplicate and 
* en i - = te sl Forw 162-8 
eS 6/11 Sold to John Brown, F /300 
Customer's No. and Date | Address New Haven, Conn, 
Terms 
1323 | SM = Preignt. 
to 
6/9/o3, | ™ hin, 
PKGS PAS. No. jrso eran 20 | QUANTITY. . ae __. MATERIAL LIST | ols AMOUNTS TOTAL 
| | | 
120,004 Brass Parts to sample, 30.) M 
‘ 
| Est. #700 
| | 
h 
. \ ae a . | 
~~ _ 
Fig. 17.—Manncr in Which Order When Received is Entered. Size of Sheet, 5 by 8 Inches. 
tg enna 74.3 65 57.3 57.1 58.6 63.1 50 triplicate are sent to the Finished Stores Department 
ay -. 58.8 57.7 61.3 54.2 58.3 51.5 46.7 , : : ’ 
wh “ate , and the 
ate ** 608 beS 582 oF 51.8 479 6&2 here the duplicate is held in the foreman’s file, anc . € 
July . 50.4 47.1 47.9 466 49.3 45.7 45.5 (triplicate is given to the packer, who records thereon 
August ... 44.6 45.6 46 47.5 650.5 49.1 .... shipments as they are made from time to time. The fore 
September. 52.7 45.8 4685 46.2 44.3 46 man transcribes to the duplicate order the records of 
October ... 44.6 40.1 464 519 53.8 49 ones 
November... 44.6 38 46 51.0 S11 46.4 .... 
December.. 37.5 40.5 43 51.1 50.6 45.4 ° 


As will be seen from a scrutiny of the table there is 
a strong similarity in percentages of a given month dur- 
ing the series of years, and this similarity the Bigelow 
& Dowse Company have made good account of. Occa- 
sionally a month makes a sharp variation, but the aver- 
age may be pretty nearly relied upon. Of course, in the 
company’s table the figures in dollars and cents are also 
shown. The officers know what other conditions may be 
expected to enter into the next month’s collections, and 
with previous percentages as the basis of reckoning they 
have succeeded in reckoning to:« within $1000 of what 
proved to be the actual result. With the certain knowl- 
edge of such fixed expenses as rent, insurance, pay roll, 
lighting, heat, &c., and knowing the almost exact income 
to be depended upon, it is an easy matter to determine the 
available funds which may be devoted to the purchase 


of stock, improvements, &c. 
rr 


Otto LINDEMANN of O. Lindemann & Co., manufac- 
turers of Bird Cages, has bought the building 35-37 
Wooster street, New York, the four upper stories of 
which are now occupied by his firm. The building is 
50 x 100 feet, with splendid light, and many improve- 
ments have been made in it during the past three months. 
















FORM 208 


Department 14--Packing Room. 


9 
jira tt 


Date 1903 
Requisition for Order No. ZOOO _ for 
| 2 0, 000 [Srase Parte te Lan ihe, 
} 
wae ee 
rf Joo 
i 


7 , 44 
| 7. At fh. Foreman. 


Fig. 18.—Requisition on Superintendent for Parts of Article 
Ordered. Size of Slip, 4 by 6 Inches. 


shipments, and if the order is not completed he reports 
shipments to the Order Department by means of a Par- 
tial Shipment Order, which is identical with his order 
form, Fig. 17, except marked “ Partial Shipment.” I* 
the order is for an article which is not carried in stock. 
as in the case illustrated, the foreman. or his clerk 
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makes out a requisition in duplicate on the Superintend- 
ent’s office, Fig. 18, and keeps the duplicate in his file, 


PRODUCTION ORDERS 
FOR DEPARTMENTS. 


On receipt of the requisition, 
clerk takes the original estimate from the file, 


the superintendent’s 
has it 





|Form 104g 


| To Department 
eee Order x Oooo: A 


e a 5 3 





\Cherge all labor and material to the above production order number 


| Please execute the following order, returning the order on completion of the work to the superintendent. | In case you find it impossible to produce this order at prices 
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has to pass, one copy of each being sent to each of the 
departments concerned. This gives each foreman an 
opportunity to plan his work to the best advantage, as he 
receives the orders for work which will be performed in 
his department considerably in advance of the time for 
his work on these to begin and before operations have 
been performed in any departments. 







| Date of Order 


| fm 





noted below, report to superintendent before commencing the 
work 














! Kind of Metal Lbs. Ordered Width ne Gauge Length Temper Remarks ra 
| WR. 2/00 aa La 135 ep ad 
‘Date Rec'd Pounds S Gai? | = —— a ss 
Adie 0A Oo at ce eid name — aa a 
C — —- ~ 
20 hives (Latin Gat 700 


a | _ 


Se ar tS 


"Gand Meta 


- ys ao~e 
|\__aane 2O- O35 1 


} 4 Date Completed qo 


Fig. 19.—Original Production Order Issued by Superintendent. 


approved by the Superintendent, and makes out the or- 
ders for the varicus departments, the original being 
shown in Fig. 19, and the duplicate in Fig. 20. The rul- 
ing of the back of Duplicate Production Order, Fig. 20, 
is shown in Fig. 21, but that side of the card is used only 
for recording costs when the article consists of a single 
piece. The orders are made up in pads containing orig- 


Form 04-1. To Department 
Production Order i No 
4 Z000Ff 3 3- 3e- 









Please execute the following erder returning the order on completion of the work 


Charge all labor and material to the above production order number 





Kind of Metal 





Lbs. Ordered 


Date Rec'd Pounds | 


Z2/oe° || 


to the superinterdent 





> 
soe = Ss . 
a eh... 


Size of Sheet, 5 by 8 Inches, 


RECEIPTS FOR DELIVERIES, 
TRANSFER SLIPS, ETC. 

Receipts of material are posted in the department 
where the first operation occurs, receipts of all other de 
partments being shown by the report, on the back of the 
orders, of deliveries of departments. For instance, the 
receipts of Department 36 are determined by the deliv- 


Date of Order 
fact 70 199 3 





In Case you find it impossible to produce this order at prices 


noted below, report to superintendent before commencing the work 





Operations 








nt TITTLE 














Fig. 20.—Duplicate Production Order Issued by Superintendent, Showing Departments through Which it Passes. 





Size of Card, 


5 by 8 Inches. 


inals and duplicates, and pads of originals only. The 
originals are made of paper and duplicates of light card- 
board. An order in duplicate is first made out, the orig- 
inal being sent to the department in which the goods will 
be completed and the duplicate held in the file in the 
Superintendent’s office. As many originals are then made 
out by use of carbon paper as there are parts of the ar- 
ticle, these being numbtred 2000-A, 2000-B, &c. The num- 
ber of each of these orders to be made out is determined 
by the number of departments through which the work 


eries of Department 33. Goods delivered by one depart- 
ment to another are accompanied by a transfer slip, Fig. 
22, which enables each department to check its receipts 
as to pounds and pieces. Each foreman checks the oper- 
ations and the piece work prices on the order, Fig. 19, 
with his original estimate, Fig. 12, and makes out piece 
rate cards in duplicate, Fig. 2 If for any reason it is 
impossible to perform the operation at the cost estimated, 
as on account of the machine being engaged on other 
work, making it necessary to have the operation per- 
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formed on a slower machine, the piece rate price may not 
be the same as originally estimated. The piece rate es- 
tablished to “ Pierce and Part” brass plate, Fig. 238, is 
0.09 per 1000, whereas it was estimated, Fig. 12. to per- 
form this operation for 0.08 per 1000. The original and 
duplicate piece rate cards are sent to the superintendent 
for approval. The original is then forwarded to the Pay- 
master’s Department, and the duplicate returned to the 
foreman, after it has been posted by the estimating clerk 


No Material 








TRON 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Munger & Griffith, Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, P; 
and Oils, Plumbing. &c., Pasadena, Cal., have changed 
their style to Crown Hardware Company. 


Marshall & Belcher, Hardware merchants, Poc: 
Idaho, have dissolved partnership, and have bee 
ceeded by Marshall-Belcher Hardware Company, Lin 





Date | Quantity Labor Dept. Hours Value 


























Metal Supplies 





Total Material 













Approved 





oo 


— 











Factory Expense & 


| Tota! Labor and Factory Expense 


Aggregate 


Fig. 21.—Back of Duplicate Production Order Which is Used for Accumulating Costs When the Article Consists of a Single Piece. 


to the register of manufactured articles, a description of 
which will follow. 
FOREMAN’S PRODUCTION 

ORDER RECORD. 

The foreman of each department keeps a record of 
each order, Fig. 24, which remains in his department for 
reference at all times. This is filed with the order, Fig. 
19, until completed, and shows at all times the number of 
parts which have passed through each operation in the 
department. Postings are made by the foreman or his 
clerk from the labor cards to the record card and from 





FoR ire 


Order No._2cco-7 _ 





_.107U- Pees __d00 . tvs 42 
Delivered to Department No 3 6 


From Department No._ 3 5 
By SL 


L 2 





Fig. 22.—Transfer Slip, Showing Deliveries by One Department 
to Another. Size of Slip, 4 by 6 Inches. 


Fig. 25, to the back of the production 
order, Fig. 26, of the deliveries of the department, and 
the final operation performed. After the completion of 
the order the record card is filed numerically by register 
number. 
The next article will continue the de- 
scription of the Cost System of the com- 
pany, illustrating Register of Manufactured 
Articles and giving further information in 
regard to other methods used in ascertain- 
ing and recording costs. 


the record card, 


who have been organized with an authorized capital of 
$20,000. The officers of the new company are Norman 
Belcher, president and treasurer; Andrew T. Marshall, 
secretary; Chas. E. Stevens, William Belcher and J. H. 
Brady, directors. Mr. Stevens has for the past year con- 


42 190% CHANGE IN PIECE RATE. Dept. No. 3.5 __. 


Article Qrace Chat 


Operations 





— 
| 
| 





Fig. 23.—Piece Rate Card, Showing Price Paid for Operation 
Size of Slip, 3 by 5 Inches. 


ducted a plumbing and heating business in Pocatello, 
which has now been transferred to the new concern, this 
department being under Mr. Stevens’ management. 

The Edwards Hardware Company, Cordell, O. T., havé 
disposed of their stock of Hardware to Frank Morrison 
who will continue at the old stand. 


; I 

S. Bradahl has disposed of his Hardware, Stove aud : 

Agricultural Implement business in Powhattan, Kan 
Graham, Joss & Co. 

H. G. Markel is successor to Markel & Meredith 10 

the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint, Agricultural In 

W 


plement and Sporting Goods business in Nebraska Cit) 
Neb. 


A. S. Perry, Cuthbert, Ga., has been succeeded b/s 
Perry Hardware Company, who will continue the Stove 
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Tinware, Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Im- 
plement, Sporting Goods, Plumbing and Tinning busi- 


ness. 


The Allott-Kryder Hardware Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
bave been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 










Production Order 


" 2Zo0o-F 


Vepartmen 


se. 33 





bet 00 


oe — a, _meill 


Fig. 24.—Production Order Record Kept by Foreman of Department 


and the following officers: J. F. Kryder, president; J. 
F. Foltz, vice-president; Guy E. Allott, secretary-treas- 
urer, and J. F. Kryder, manager. The company succeed 
Allott & Kryder, who have carried on the Hardware busi- 
ness at Alliance since March, 1901, when they bought 
out Wright & Pennock. The company includes a number 
of leading contractors and business men of the city, in 


Pieces No. of Picces 
Dat nd Dat 
a seen Pieces coe cate 
Q ‘ 
| 220 
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Some months since Taylor Hardware Company, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., moved into a new building at 1929 Beaver 
avenue, which was planned and erected under their su- 
pervision and is regarded as one of the most attractively 
and conveniently arranged stores in the State. This busi- 
ness was established in 1884, and was formerly located 





















Size of Card, 5 by 8 Inches. 


at 349 and 351 Beaver avenue. An extensive wholesale 
and retail trade is done in Builders’ Hardware, Cutlery, 
Mill Supplies, House Furnishing Goods, Electrical Sup- 
plies, Bicycles, &c. The building consists of three stories rt 
and basement, each 20 x 90 feet. The basement is 8 feet 
high, with cement floor, and is used for Nails, Window 

Glass, Shovels, Machine and Carriage Bolts, Wheelbar- ie 


orm 3 





see eet 
an A it 


Fig. 25.—Back of Production Order Record (Fig. 24), Showing Deliveries Made by the Department on the Order. 
5 by 8 Inches. 


addition to the former partners in the business. They 
will enlarge their stock and extend their business as cir- 
cumstances warrant and several new lines will be taken 
up. The jobbing department will be somewhat enlarged 
to enable them to reach the large factory interests and 
contracting firms in their territory. The lines of goods 
handled embrace General Hardware, Paints, Oils, Glass, 


No. of 
Pieces 





Fig. 26.—Manner in Which Deliveries on the Order as Entered on Production Order Record (Fig. 24) Are Also Entered on Back \ 
of Original Production Order (Fig. 19). ' 


Roofing Materials, General Supplies, &c. The site occu- 
pied by the company’s establishment has been used for 
the Hardware business since 1858. 





Blakeman & Hahn have purchased the Hardware and 
Tinware business of G. E. Moore in Norfolk, Neb., and 
will take possession December 1. 





The Schroeder Hafdware business, at Blairsburg, 
lowa, has been disposed of to C. M. Powers, who con- 
tinues in the old quarters. 


















Size of Card, 


rows, Grates, &c. The first floor is 14 feet high and is 1 
used for salesroom and offices. It has two large show 

windows, the bottoms of which are only 18 inches above 
the floor. Prism lights are used in front of the building, A 
thus adding much to the brightness of the establishment. 
The shelving runs from floor to ceiling, and three rolling 
ladders are employed, two on the Hardware side and one i 


Size of Sheet, 5 by 8 Inches. 


on the House Furnishing Goods side of the store. The 

entire building is brilliantly lighted by gas and elec- 
tricity, including the floor showcases and show windows. t 
On the second floor, which is devoted to Stoves, Ranges, 
&e., in front is a display platform, on which seasonable 
goods are exhibited. The third story is used as general 
storeroom for all surplus and unseasonable goods. An 
elevator runs from basement to the top floor. 





Rupp & Dietz have succeeded Zimmerer & Co. in the / 
Hardware, Stove, Glassware and Paint business at Sew- i 
ard, Neb. This business was established 31 years ago. 
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Mr. Rupp was formerly the junior member of the firm, 
and Mr. Dietz bought Mr. Zimmerer’s interest. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


ALBERT J. BARNES, for many years manager of the 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company’s New York branch, 
is now on his way to Australia, via San Francisco, hav- 
ing recently sailed from that port. This is the second 
extended trip around the world by Mr. Barnes in the 
interest of the company. This trip is expected to cover 
a period of about two years, his time being spent, it is 


intended, largely in New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. 


THE REED & AUERBACHER COMPANY have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey to carry on the 
general Hardware business as heretofore conducted by 
the firm of Reed & Auerbacher, 229 Bowery, New York. 
The business has an authorized capital stock of $20,000, 
all paid in, and will be continued at the above address 
as in the past. The officers, who are likewise the incor- 
porators, directors and sole stockholders of the company, 
are Charles A. Bollerman, president; Helen R. Auer- 
bacher, widow of the former proprietor, vice-president, 
and Thomas J. Coakley, secretary and treasurer. 

THE Hardware Dealer is the name of a new Canadian 
trade paper, the first edition of which appeared October 
31. Its purpose is to print the news of the Hardware 
trade of interest to Canadians. It is published weekly 
by the Burnside-Smith Publishing Company, 107 Coris- 
tine Building, Montreal. The men composing the com- 
pany, which was recently incorporated by Dominion 
charter, are G. G. Foster, K.C., of Foster, Martin, Archi- 
bald & Mann, barristers; F. Bacon, Canadian agent for 
the Crucible Steel Company of America; J. T. Paterson 
of the Paterson Mfg. C.mpany; H. R. Smith, stock 
broker; D. Burnside and Lugar M. Smith. A good deal 
of attention is given in an interesting and intelligent 
manner to the development of Canada’s manufactures in 
the Hardware and Iron held. 


HENRY KAHN & Co., 189 Broadway, New York, in 
calling attention to new and improved models of their 
Rotameter, as illustrated in these columns within the 
current year, also refer to the complete line of scientific 
instruments of precision for use in machine shops and 
kindred works they carry in stock, in addition to a stock 
of optical and photographic goods. The Rotameter is 
a device made with both and 1 and 1% inch dials, de- 
signed for measuring surfaces in machine shops, &c., by 
merely running a lower projecting wheel any distance 
up to 25 feet, and in appearance is something like a 
watch. 

THE indefatigable persistency with which Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and 147-151 Leonard street, New 
York, advertise their Gem Food Chopper is further exem- 
plified in a booklet just issued, on the eight pages of 
whicn are prese:.ted testimoni.is from 60 users, princi- 
pally women, which are shown on figures representing 
medals, about the size of a silver dollar. 

THE Norton Toot Company, West Park, Ohio, who 
have heretofore confined their product to Hatchets, Broad 
Hatchets and Broad Axes, have completed arrangements 
for the manufacture of Cuopping axes, and will be in the 
market for the season of 1904. 


In our last issue we mentioned a number of promo- 
tions which have lately been made by the Gray & Dudley 
Hardware Company, Nashville, Renn. In addition W. 
F. Stephenson, who has been connected with the company 
for a great many years, has been elected to the position 
of manager of the compan;’s Birmingham house, suc- 
ceeding H. H. Mayberry. Mr. Mayberry will engage in 
the banking business at Birmingham, but will continue 
identified with the company as director. 

A LARGE stock of Heavy Hardware stored by the Bel- 
cher & Loomis Hardware Company of Providence, R. L., 
was damaged by water in a fire which gutted the estab- 
lishment of R. M. Canfield, manufacturer of asbestos 
covering for steam and furnace pipes, Monday, the 9th 
inst. As most of the Hardware was in cases and was 
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covered by the protective department early in the fire, 








it is not thought that the loss will be heavy. Mr. Can- 
field’s loss is estimated at about $10,000. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Horas 
NORFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., October 31, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
HE record for rain has now been passed before Octo- 
ber is out, and there can be no doubt that the heavy 
nd continued downpour has done incalculable mischief 
» business as well as damage to property. Storekeepers 
1: the large towns are loud in their complaints of the fall- 
ug off in their turnover. Retail Hardwaremen in the rural 
districts have been equally hard hit, for farmers, who 
with a little spare cash buy various metal goods, have 
been so financially hurt with the unsatisfactory season 
that economy is the order of the day. The increased de- 
mand for culverts, drain pipes and structural iron work 
of several kinds to replace buildings destroyed by the 
floods is practically no compensation. The temporary 
stoppage of building work and the severence of com- 
munications in all parts of the country more than coun- 
terbalance this in itself. 

In the export department business appears to be 
fairly well maintained, considering the advanced period 
of the year and the approaching close of a good deal of 
Northern navigation, but there is a downward tendency 
of orders from South Africa, and we recover business 
with the Australian colonies but slowly. Trade with Can- 
ada has been fairly brisk, as it generally is before the 
closing of the river. The Dominion trade is now over. 
Some curiosity is exhibited as to the actual commercial 
effect of the Alaska boundary award. Not a few far- 
sighted Englishmen are of opinion that the award in the 
long run must bring Canada closer to the States, notwith- 
standing any momentary irritation. 


Recasting Cable Codes. 

The principal business houses here are gradually per- 
ceiving the necessity for recasting their telegraphic code 
systems, in order to avail themselves of the enormously 
increased power of economical telegraphy placed in their 
hands by the decisions of the recent international con- 
vention. Although the new rules do not come into force 
until next July, many firms, even though they have 
already taken this task in hand, will find it very hard 
to be ready to date. The regulation permitting all pro- 
nounceable aggregations of ten letters to be cabled as one 
word each will mean a saving in many instances of 
thousands of pounds on the annual bill for telegraphic 
expenses, and will incidentally increase the range and 
promptitude of the cable systems themselves. With an 
increased quantity of telegraphic correspondence will go 
a reduced call upon the resources of existing cables, and 
the new regulation will be equivalent to a saving of 
millions upon capital expenditure for new wires. 


New Agencies Secured. 

William Cruger Cushman of the firm of Cushman & 
Thomson, American agents, of Aldersgate Buildings, 
Aldersgate street, London, E. C., has just returned from 
a visit to the United States, where he has strengthened 
previously existing trade connections, and has secured 
the agency for a number of new houses. Among the new 
lirms now represented by Cushman & Thomson are the 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Company, Lansing, Mich.; Keuf- 
fel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, New York; Erie 
Specialty Company, Erie, Pa.; the National Specialty 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia; Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 
Philadelphia ; the Continental Tool Company, Frankfort, 
\. ¥., and for the Thomas Lawn Mowers. 


The Chance of a Prize. 
American readers of The Iron Age concerned with 
'.e metal trades may be interested to know that a prize 
offered by the Society of Arts of Great Britain, under 
'.e terms of the Benjamin Shaw Trust, to consist of a 
- ld medal, or $100, for the best dust arresting respira- 
' + for use in dusty processes and in dangerous trades. 
e apparatus is intended merely to arrest dust; it is 
t to be a chemical respirator. It might be light and 


~ taple in construction, inexpensive, so as to admit of fre- 
ent renewal of the filtering medium or of the respira- 
* as a whole; it should allow no air to enter except 
rough the filtering medium, nor should it permit ex- 
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The filtering medium should 
not offer such resistance as to impede respiration when 
worn for a long time; and it is desirable that the res- 
pirator should bé as little unsightly as possible. In- 
ventors intending to compete should send in specimens 
of their inventions not later than December 31, 1903, to 
the secretary of the Society of Arts, London. 


pired air to be rebreathed. 


A Calculation of Factory Cost Under a Protective 
Tariff. 


A Hardware manufacturer, who does not care fur- 
ther to disclose his name, makes an interesting calcula- 
tion, basing an argument upon it, as to the effect upon 
factory production of a protective tariff. The argument 
is ingenious, and is, of course, applicable on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and if running to rather more than usual 
length, it is at least worth some study: 

THE PREMISE. 

One hundred of anything can be made cheaper than 
1, 1000 cheaper than 100, 10,000 cheaper than 1000, and 
100,000 cheaper than 10,000, albeit not in the same ratio, 
but still cheaper to ad infinitum. 

The rate of manufacture fluctuates in most businesses 
from time to time. Quickening up, unless it is natural 
and gradual, or slowing down, adds to cost. The more 
violent the fluctuation in output, the greater the cost. 
Slowing down not only costs money as a factory process 
in itself, but also adds to the cost of each article produced 
as compared to the previous cost at a more rapid rate 
of output—normal conditions of environment remaining, 
as they almost invariably do. 

Cheapness of production is limited by demand which 
limits quantities and therefore cost. 

Selling prices are ruled by the law of supply and 
demand, but only so long as artificial conditions are not 
introduced. 

The living margin of profit is soon reached, and de- 
mand balancing in its turn supply, the scales of trade 


* ride about their beam from day to day and from year 


to year. 

The living margin of profit can be, and is, secured 
internally by nations by means of tariffs, and the lowest 
possible internal cost of production, regulated by in- 
ternal supply and demand, can only be reached while the 
greatest possible internal employment is given, and the 
greatest purchasing powers conferred on that community. 

Over production cheapens cost, but it also cheapens 
selling prices, more often than not to such figures as to 
— out the margin of living profit and to create a dead 
oss. 

The cost of production may be summarized under 
three great heads: , 

1. Raw material. 

2. Productive (actual expended manual) labor. 

3. Factory establishment charges (hundreds and hun- 
dreds of subdivisions to these) and selling charges. 

The proportion of these to one another fluctuates 
enormously in different businesses, but in manufacturing 
ventures the last named, if correctly analyzed, seldom 
falls short of one-third of the whole, and is frequently a 
great deal more. Moreover, on the whole, it is in nearly 
all factories a constant figure, in a great measure unin- 
fluenced by rate of production, and more especially by 
sudden fluctuations in rate of production. 

THE ARGUMENT. 


The cost per article over a given time in widely differ- 
ing quantities, therefore, works out thus: £90,000 worth, 
at cost, over any given period, would represent only one- 
half of the goods represented by £150,000, at cost, over 
the same period; or, in other words, the cost per article 
would be about 17 per cent. each less. This will be made 
clearer by tabulation: 


30,000 ARTICLES. 


Z Berm material, BO0C0 Ob Bho coc cic ccccccccccccecs £30,000 

2 Productive labor, 30,000 at £1.................... 30,000 

3 Charges, say fixed (as above)..................... 30,000 

Cost per article, £3. ee 

60,000 Articles (Over Same Period). 

1 Raw mateviph GO,060 at £2... ccc ccc ccc ccccce £60,000 
2 Productive labor, 60,000 at £1.......°.°° °° °° °¢°*° 60, 
3 arges, say same (see footnote)................. 30, 

£150,000 


Cost per article, £2 10s. ’ 

Saving per article, 10 shillings. 

Saving on previous cost, 16.6 per cent. 

Notr.—It is assumed above for the sake of avoiding mathe- 
matical complications—though for quite legitimate reasons— 
that the third factor in cost has not risen with the uantity 
manufactured, which would not be strictly true: but as the at 
addition to the quantity made would (as it ought to and Seont 
permit of the purchase of the raw material at better prices, and 
the more economig application of productive labor, any likely ad- 
dition would be quite offset by these two important savings, and 
the result would, to al) intents and purposes, be as represented 
above. The percentage of saving is, however, in Itself quite 
sufficient to allow of a large margin to those who may believe it 
to be necessary. 
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The necessity for a living margin has already been 
shown to limit the rate, and, therefore, the cost of pro- 
duction. It, therefore, follows that manufacturers can- 
not, in making or revising prices, go to figures which 
eliminate this margin. This absolutely necessary margin 
can only be secured to the whole wide world by free ex- 
change, or, in an individual country, by a tariff wall. 

The tariff wall secures the margin at home. It also, in 
an extraordinary measure, while there are free markets 
outside, insures immunity from the consequences of over 
production, because such free markets provide a field for 
its absorption at prices which makers in that market 
(they not having secured to themselves a margin, and 
having voluntarily limited their rate of output by legislat- 
ing themselves into an abject slave to the natural law 
of supply and demand) are unable to follow, because 
they have cut off from themselves, by neglect of protective 
measures, taxation, or any other alternative, the certain 
security of the living margin, and the greatest possible 
production necessary to get the lowest possible cost. 

Tariffs cheapen the home prices of the protected coun- 
try. It has already been shown in the example given 
that it is possible to produce twice as much for £150,000 
as for £90,000. Granting that the quantity represented 
by £90,000 is the legitimate requirements of the pro- 
tected country, the fact remains that that half can be 
had at a cost of £75,000 instead of £90,000 if a “ free” 
country can be found to take the overproduction which 
the professor of economics insists should recoil on the 
heads of the overproducers. But whether either the pro- 
tected home consumers or the bloated home manufacturer 
gets the difference of that £15,000, yet, as he is one of that 
community, his country gets in deed and in fact that 
£15,000, and yet another £15,000 since we have been 
speaking of the half, and that country in addition gets 
£30,000 more money in labor and possibly all, but certain- 
ly a part of the £30,000 worth of extra materials. 

The protected manufacturer, by selling the larger pro- 
duction at, say, 10 per cent. profit (which gives the hand- 
some sum of £15,000, equaling the impossible percentage 
of 16% on the smaller production), becomes twice secure. 
There is no question of a loss on any part of his pro- 
duction. 

The protected community get £60,000 in wages instead 
of £30,000, the protected community either directly or 
indirectly may buy for £82,500 what otherwise would 
have cost them £99,000. The unprotected (our home) 
manufacturer, enjoying no equal manufacturing advan- 
tages, goes out of business and loses £9000 profit, but (it 
may be argued blindly) the unprotected community get 
for £82,500 or less what they might have had to pay 
£99,000 for. According, therefore, to the man who would 
buy cheap with nothing in his pocket wherewith to buy, 
they have a gain of about £16,000, but they have lost at 
least £60,000 in wages, which they might have had if they 
had been the armed men instead of the unarmed men. 
They have also lost £30,000 in material and the possi- 
bility of a further £30,000 from the same source. The 
net result is a total loss to the free imports country of 
at least £100,000, instead of a gain of £165,000, had the 
conditions been reversed. 

Careful students of this argument, however, will note 
two factors which, from the free trade point at least, 
vitiate the whole: 

1, It is assumed that there is an actual loss of wages, 
because the men concerned do not make the particular 
commodity in which this manufacturer is interested. 
He must first prove that they would be actually in a con- 
dition of unemployment before he can argue as to any 
loss, nor does he recognize that labor is a commodity 
which must be paid for, and should therefore go to the 
debit balance in estimating the cost of any article. 

2. The free trader is emphatic that, with trade trans- 
acted behind a tariff wall, the actual volume of trade done 
is seriously restricted. My observation over here in con- 
nection with the tariff discussion now proceeding is that 
every man is a protectionist in regard to his own indus- 
try, but a free trader in regard to all others. 


The Extent of South African Trade. 

The figures are now available showing the business 
done in Cape Colony and Transvaal for the seven months 
ended July 31. In Cape Colony, although the increase is 
steady, the development is not so rapid as was looked for 
when the war closed. The total value of imports, includ- 
ing specie and articles imported for the Colonial Govern- 
ment, was £21,507,000, against £18,679,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1902. The most gratifying feature is 
the advance under the head of Metals and Metal Manu- 
factures—including Iron, Lead, Machinery and Hard- 
ware—in which the trade during the first seven months 
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of this year represents a value of £2,412,000, as compare 
with £1,635,000 for the seven months of last year. A 
extraordinary increase is shown in corn and grain, tl 
value of imports having been £1,818,000, against £911 
000. An explanatory note under this head would be « 
service as indicating the cause of such imports into 
practically agricultural region. Our total abstinenc 
friends will be pleased to hear that alcoholic beverage 
have decreased from £553,000 in 1902 to £395,000 thi 
year. In exports Cape Colony shows the respectable ag 
gregate of £14,250,000, of which gold ranks for £6,311, 
000, and diamonds for £3,152,000. 

Turning to the Transvaal, it is interesting to note that 
trade there is increasing more quickly than in the Cape, 
the value of imports during the seven months ended July 
last having been £12,996,000, against £5,322,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1902. Here, again, the greatest 
advance is in metals and manufactures, the value being 
£2,743,000, against £1,173,000 for the first seven months 
of last year. Provisions, corn and grain and leather 
manufactures all show very large increases. These offi- 
cial returns would be very much more valuable if they 
showed not merely the trade done in the two periods, but 
also the countries with which the trade is done. It is 
curious to note how evenly the value of merchandise 
imported into the Transvaal is divided between Cape 
Colony and Natal. The former took £5,330,000 worth 
and the latter £5,562,000, the balance of the business en- 
tering by Delagoa Bay. 


South African Shipping Rings. 

An exceedingly important trial will soon come to issue 
between the firm of Houston & Co. and the British & 
South American Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
on one side, against a number of ship owners and agents 
who constitute what is known as the “South African 
Shipping Ring” on the other side. The plaintifis allege, 
among other things, against the defendants “ coercion and 
intimidation of their customers in South Africa.” It has 
been agreed that a prominent barrister shall proceed to 
South Africa to take evidence as a commission and to 
deal with the whole of the South African facts. When 
this commission reports there will be plenty of excite 
ment. 


The Most Favored Nation Treaties and British 
Commerce, 

A Government return, showing the most favored na- 
tion clauses in existing treaties of commerce between 
Great Britain and other Powers in force on July 1, 1903, 
has just been issued. In regard to China, the British 
Government and its subjects are confirmed in all privi- 
leges, immunities and advantages conferred on them by 
previous treaties, and it is expressly stipulated that the 
British Government and its subjects will be allowed 
free and equal participation in all privileges, immunities 
and advantages that may have been, or may be hereafter, 
granted by His Majesty the Emperor of China to the 
Government or subjects of any other nation. It is agreed 
that subjects of the two Powers shall each within the 
territories of the other enjoy all the privileges, immu- 
nities and advantages that may have been, or may here- 
after be, accorded to the subjects of any other nation 
It is stipulated that the British Government, public 
officers and subjects shall, from the day on which this 
treaty comes into operation, participate in all privileges, 
immunities and advantages, especially in relation to im- 
port or export duties on goods and manufactures, whic! 
shall then have been granted, or may hereafter Pb 
granted, by His Majesty the King of Corea to the Go\ 
ernment, public officers or subjects of any other Powe! 
By arrangement with Russia in all matters relating ' 
commerce and navigation Russian subjects shall, in t! 
British dominions, be entitled to every privilege, fav: 
and immunity which is actually granted, or may her 
after be granted, to the subjects or citizens of any oth: 
Power; and His Majesty, actuated by a desire to fost: 
and extend the commercial relation of the two countrie 
engages that any privilege, favor or immunity whatev: 
in regard to commerce and navigation which his Imper!: 
Majesty has actually granted, or may hereafter grant, ' 
the subjects or citizens of any other State, shall be ex 
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tended to the subjects of Great Britain. With reference 
to the United States, it is provided that no prohibition 
shall be imposed upon the exportation or importation 
of any articles the growth, produce or manufacture of 
the United States, of his Britannic Majesty’s territories 
in Europe, to or from the said territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe, or to or from the said United States, 
which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 


Hints for Exporters to Russia. 

A trustworthy Austrian agent has just been putting 
into black and white some hints how best to capture 
Russian trade. “ As a rule,” he says, “ the Russian mer- 
chant knows nothing of the factory to which he gives 
orders, but only the agent de place. Several 
agents do not inform their customers of the source of 
supply ; they themselves deliver the goods and collect the 
debts. Hence under. no circumstances should exporters 
neglect to make inquiries about the representative.” The 
Consul suggests that the exporter’s own traveler in com- 
pany with the agent should regularly visit customers. 
It is in the highest degree important that samples should 
be submitted at the right moment. Of course, the time 
varies with the class of goods; for instance, the buying- 
in season for summer goods (St. Petersburg) falls in 
January and February, for winter articles in August and 
September. Even commodities independent of the sea- 
sons are then purchased. There is little business doing 
in April and June, likewise in the times immediately 
before and after Russian festivals. The Russian mer- 
chant usually expects the quotation to be “ franco con- 
signee,” duty included. In quotations, “at factory,” or 
“free frontier,” the prices should be reckoned not in 
roubles, but marks. Another item of importance is the 
scrupulously exact filling up of the customs declaration. 
Cost of packing should be included in the quotations. If 
delays arise as to payment, customers should be ap- 
proached by letter ‘(in Russian language) direct. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE month of September has been more favorable to 
traders than its recent predecessors, and there are 
strong indications that buyers are taking heart of grace. 
The outlook is steadily improving, copious general rains 
fell in the various States during September, and it will 
be a cruel hardship if the promises of an excellent har- 
vest do not materialize. Harvesting requirements, 
Fencing and Shearing Supplies are in fair demand. 


Wire Netrine.—The employees of Lysaght Bros. & 
Co. of Sydney and Melbourne, some 400 in number, have 
approached the Minister of Customs (Sir William Lyne) 
with a view to securing a bonus on their manufactures, 
or a duty sufficiently high to enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully in the Australia market with German goods. 
It appears that Germany grants an export bonus of 15 
shillings per Wire mile, with freights on subsidized steam- 
ers from Bremen to Fremantle at 10 shillings 6 pence per 
ton. Australian coastal freights are high by compari- 
son, it costing about 20 shillings per ton from Sydney to 
Melbourne. The Minister received the deputation sym- 
pathetically, and while not holding out hope of duty, 
thought that possibly something might be done in the 
way of a bonus. 


BuILpERS’ HARDWARE, throughout Australasia, is like- 
ly to have a good season. The trade seems to have taken 
a sudden new spurt, doubtless owing to the improved out- 
look. 


McLEAN Bros. & Rice’s Melbourne stock has been 
purchased by Ed. Duckett & Sons of Lonsdale street, Mel- 
bourne, at a price approximating 8 shillings in the 
pound. The value of the stock was about £33,000, and 
the retail stock, valued at about £10,000, has been sold 
to William McLean, for many years the managing di- 
rector of the firm of McLean Bros. & Rigg, Limited, who 
will again open at 147 Elizabeth street, Melbourne. 


FEpERAL Customs Decisions of interest to American 
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exporters, and recently gazetted, are as follows: Mag- 
nesium Wire, free; Shoes and Dies, for Stamper Batter- 
ies, 12% per cent.; Saw Setting Machine Tools, 124% per 
cent.; Brazing Machine, for brazing vehicle tire wheels, 
12% per cent.; Screw Hooks of all kinds, free; Blectric 
Cycle Lighting Sets, 12% per cent.; Electrical Materials 
—viz.: Bolts, unattached, being parts of insulators ac- 
companying them, free; India Rubber Cord, 15 per cent. ; 
Vanner Belts, 12% per cent.; Rubber Caps, for capsuling, 
15 per cent.; Castors, not for furniture, 20 per cent.; 
Comb Cleaners (metal), for cleaning Combs of Reap- 
ers and Binders, 20 per cent.; Brass Drop Screws, for 
Lead Pipes, 20 per cent.; Oil and Gas Engines, 12% per 
cent.; Saw Swage Jumper, or upset, 20 per cent.; Glass 
Shades for Are Lamps, 20 per cent.; Soldering Irons, 
free; Grips, Cord, Wood, electric, 12% per cent.; Center 
Hinges, 20 per cent.; Electric Pocket Lamps, 15 per cent. ; 
Picks, railway beater, 20 per cent.; Spike Drawers, 20 
per cent.; Tape, for fuse making, free; Electrical Porce- 
lain Tubes, free. 





GERMAN HARDWARE AND IRON NOTES. 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


HE Austrian and Hungarian Copper Sheet works 

have reduced the list price for Copper Sheets by 

5 kronen (about $1) to 190 kronen, in spite of the rising 
tendency in raw Copper. 


The syndicate of German Wire Nail manufacturers 
has met in Berlin and has just published its report for 
September, 1903. The volume of trade has materially 
increased, amounting to 50 per cent. increase over the 
month of August. The reason for this activity is stated 
to be that the trade has been compelled to give up its 
waiting attitude and to cover the most necessary require- 
ments for the fall and winter months. 

Another reason given is the personal intercourse had 
lately between the members of the syndicate, their repre- 
sentatives and the trade, which set at rest the alarming 
rumors regarding the future of the market. The export 
trade is said to have improved likewise. 


t 
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TIN PLATE SYNDICATE.—It is reported that at the last 
meeting of the German Tin Plate Association it was re- 
solved to continue the association. The syndicate has 
settled all differences by allowing a Pilesian firm (about 
whose deserved share of the business there were diverg- 
ing opinions) a larger quota than they had before. How 
this larger quota is to be distributed is still a matter of 
negotiation. German Tin and Terne Plates are depressed, 
and deals are made below syndicate prices, especially on 
Coarse Ternes. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE is still in fair demand, although 
there are more and more tools and utensils made after 
the American shapes, and they are outwardly not unlike 
the American goods, although frequently the quality is 
much inferior. 

A Remscheid factory makes a line of Breast Drills, 
Ratchet Drills, &c., looking so much like the Millers Falls 
and Mason & Parker line that upon first sight one would 
think the electros in the German manufacturers’ cata- 
logue had been lent by the American makers. 

Another factory is making Pliers of stamped steel 
identically the same as the Lodi Pliers, but at a ridicu- 
lously low price, and it takes a good judge to tell them 
apart. 

Washing machines are a big article in Germany, but 
the shapes and styles in use here are entirely different 
from the American. The German machines have very 
short feet and stand almost upon the ground. The Amer- 
ican machines have high legs and smaller tubs than the 
German. Besides this, the German duty, 30 marks (about 
$7.50 per 100 kg.—220 pounds) is prohibitive. Very 
likely the tubs alone could be shipped and imported here 
if packed in the knocked down fashion and unjapanned, 
and neither painted nor lacquered, and then made up 
after German specifications. 

A very alarming feature in the German Hardware 
trade is the enormous advance in Hickory Handles, 
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which form a large part of the American import trade 
here and are handled by every Hardware and Tool store. 
Years ago German and Hungarian Ash Handles were 
used for Hammers, Hatchets, Miners’ Picks, Axes, &c. 
Gradually the people have become accustomed to Ameri- 
can Hickory, and have discarded all other woods for this 
purpose. Now there is such an advance that the trade 
is greatly alarmed, and substitutes are looked for. 

There is a similar and worse situation in Ash Han- 
dles. These apparently cannot be had at all, and the 
German Hoe and Fork syndicate therefore make large 
deliveries of Tines only. These Fork Tines have a sort 
of a spring ferrule to which any stick or handle can be 
easily adjusted. 

It is desirable that the American syndicate should 
look into this Fork Tine question once more, for there 
are unlimited possibilities in that direction, providing a 
competitive article can be made and the Americans are 
ready for a fight. The Germans will not give up that 
ground easily. Hay and Dung Forks, Hoes, &c. are a 
very large article on this side. 





GOVERNMENT HELPS 
TOWARD EXPORT TRADE. 


HE Daily Consular Reports, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. 
C., from United States Consuls all over the globe contain 
much valuable matter for manufacturers and exporters 
who wish to expand their foreign commerce. Most of 
the reports contain suggestions on “ How to Increase 
American Trade,” and give names of dealers and ad- 
dresses from which a mailing list can be made, informa- 
tion in regard to duties on the goods discussed, articles 
finding place in the markets in question, &c. The Govern- 
ment will, on request, mail these reports free of charge 
to those interested. 





HERMAN BEHR & CO.’S FIRE. 


ERMAN BEHR & CO., 75 Beekman street, New York, 
manufacturers of Sand and Emery Papers, Glue, 
&¢c., whose factories are in Brooklyn, suffered a partial 
loss of their plant Monday noon, November 9, by fire 
which started, it is thought, through the carelessness of 
some electricians, who were using a candle in the mixing 
room on the second floor of the building. Energetic work 
on the part of the fire department saved portions of the 
plant, among which are the boiler house and chimney 
and some minor buildings. The concern will rebuild at 
once on similar lines, but with larger capacity and more 
substantial construction. They are seeking temporary 
quarters in the neighborhood and hope to be in fair shape 
soon. In the meantime they have a fairly good stock in 
New York and at their Boston and Chicago branches, to- 
gether with some uninjured merchandise at the factory, 
with which to keep their trade supplied. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THEr IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 


Brown & SHarRPE Mrco. Company, Providence, R. I.: 
Circular devoted to illustration and description of Mer- 
cury Plumb Bobs. The comparatively small diameter of 
the Bobs allows them to be used close to corners and 
walls. 

PrrTsspurGH STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Cata- 
logue illustrating Pittsburgh Perfect Railroad Fences, 
Fence Staples, Two and Four Point Barb Wire, Hinge 
Gates, &c. It also presents views of their large and 


finely equipped plant. 

Hirit Dryer Company, Worcester, Mass.: Illustrated 
circular describing the Hustler Ash Sifter, which fits an 
18-inch iron ash can, flour barrel or chute. It is referred 
to as being a great saver of coal, and not throwing dust 
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on the clothing or in the eyes of the operator. The cir 
cular also refers to Hill’s Clothes Dryers for balcony 
roof and yard, and the Universal Rotary and Shake: 
Ash Sifters and Garbage Chutes. 


RaBIGER Bros. & Co., 237 East Johnson street, German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue devoted to Rabiger’s 
Patent Fillet Tool. The firm have added a third size, 
made extra strong to meet the requirements of tubx 
works, rolling mills, &c., where rough but exact cuts are 
wanted. 


Bock WRENCH Mrc. Company, Garwood, N. J.: Cata- 
logue and price-list illustrating Bock’s Standard Pipe 
Wrench, Yankee Pipe Wrench, Flange Wrench, Spanner 
Wrench, Single and Double Headed Forged Steel Engi- 
neers’ Wrenches and Steel Forged Screw Wrench. 


BaRKER, Rose & CLINTON COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y.: 
Illustrated folder relating to Soles, Sole Leather Strips, 
Boot Taps, Heels and Safety Heel Plates. 


A. BE. Stevens & Co., Portland, Maine: Price-list No. 
26, devoted to Wood Hub, Warner and Sarven Wheels, 
Hubs, Spokes and Rims. The firm also iron Wheels, box 
Hubs, weld and set Axles, &c. 


Sawyer Toot Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: Circulars 
relating to Tool Makers’ Hardened Square and the 
Prouty Wire Valve Wheel. 


Diamond Saw & StramMprina Works, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Roll top desk calendar for November, with reference, on 
the reverse side, to Sterling Hack Saw Blades. Also cir- 
cular relating to Sterling Hack Saw Frames. 


HazarD Mre. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., New York 
office and warehouse 50 Dey street: Catalogue illustrat- 
ing Wire Rope for a large variety of purposes. The com- 
pany keep on hand all sizes and kinds of Iron, Steel and 
Galvanized Rope; Single and Double Galvanized Strand; 
Galvanized Telegraph and Telephone Wire, Wire Rope 
Clamps, Clips and Thimbles, Wire Rope Sockets and 
Hooks. 


MICHIGAN SprocKET CHAIN CoMPaANny, Detroit, Mich. : 
General Catalogue No. 2, illustrating Standard Detachable 
Link Chain Belting, special styles of Extra Heavy Chain 
Belt, Malleable Iron Buckets, Sprocket Wheels, Elevator 
Arms, &c. 


QUEEN ANNE Screw Company, Burlington, Vt.: I- 
lustrated catalogue for the season of 1904, devoted to 
different styles of Screen Doors and Window Screens. 


PittspurGH Toot & Drop Force Company, 1402 Ar- 
rott Building, Pittsburgh, with works at Cheswick, Pa.: 
Catalogue illustrating Solid Steel Mining Tools for coal, 
fire clay, rock and slate; Wood Post Drills. Also cata- 
logue devoted to Track Tools, including Hammers, Spike 
Pullers, Swages, Punches, Sledges, Mauls, Bars, Picks, 
Rail Tongs, Wrenches, &c. 


Detroit Twist Dritt,Company, Detroit, Mich.: Cata- 
logue and price-list devoted to Graham Twist Drills and 
Chucks; also all kinds of Drills, Reamers and Specia) 
Tools. The catalogue cancels all previous issues. 


INDEPENDENT RecisteR CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: II- 
lustrated catalogue and price-list of Registers and Venti- 
lators, Gas Heaters, Stove Pipe Radiators, Adjustable 
Thimbles, Ceiling Plates, Register Fenders, Stove Cast- 
ers, Sad Iron Heaters, Breast Strap Slides, &c. 


THE NATIONAL-ACME Mra. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Catalogue and price-list of the product manufactured by 
the company, which includes Set, Cap and Machine 
Screws; Iron Studs, Coupling Bolts, Nuts, &c. The com- 
pany also do special work, of which a portion is illus- 
trated, and state that they have special facilities for 
turning out brass work. 

WHITE, VAN GLAHN & Co., 15-17 Chatham square and 
49 East Forty-second street, New York: Catalogue No. 
26, devoted to Wood Carving Tools. The firm are sole 
agents for the United States for J. B. Addis & Sons’ 
Wood Carving Tools. These are illustrated with prices, 
together with Carving Tool Handles, Carvers’ Mallets 
and Markers, Files and Rasps, Oil Stones, Carriage 
Clamps, Sloyd Knives, &c. 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE FOR MISSOURI 
MERCHANTS. 


HE MISSOURI RETAIL STOVE AND HARDWARE 
T DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, who have been con- 
sidering for some time the formation of a mutual fire 
insurance company, have encountered certain obstacles 
and are not yet in a position to begin operations and 
write policies. F. Neudorff, secretary, St. Joseph, an- 
nounces, however, that a contract has been made with 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company to carry the policies of Missouri mer- 
chants until such time as the unearned premiums reach 
the amount needed to comply with the Missouri law, when 
the business will be turned over to the Missouri Asso- 
ciation. In the meantime those who insure with the 
Minnesota Company will share in all the profits accruing 
to membership in this successful company, who have dur- 
ing the four years of their existence saved their policy 
holders 25 per cent. of the premiums paid and created a 
reserve fund in addition. We understand that all the 
officers and a number of the members of the Missouri 
Association have already taken out policies in the Min- 
nesota Company. Those desiring further information, 
application blanks, &c., may write to M. S. Mathews, 
secretary, Boston Block, Minneapolis, who will be pleased 
to furnish full advices. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PLASTERING AND BRICK- 
LAYERS’ TROWELS. 


ENRY DISSTON & SONS, Philadelphia, are calling 
H special attention to new improvements in handles 
in their Plastering and Bricklayers’ Trowels. On the 
Plastering Trowels they show an inlaid cork handle which 
gives a very satisfactory grip to the handle and permits 
any necessary moving or shifting in the hand without 
rubbing or chafing. Henry Disston & Sons also make 
their “Sure Grip” Handle for both Bricklayers’ and 
Plasterers’ Trowels. This is inlaid with a covering of pure 
rubber, giving a firm hold on the handle and prevents 
slipping, particularly when the handle becomes wet. Pat- 
ents have been applied for on both the above. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. . 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., have adapted their Model 1895 box maga- 
zine rifle to the new Winchester .405 cartridge. This 
rifle is provided with a 24-inch round nickel steel barrel, 
and the magazine holds four cartridges besides that car- 
ried in the chamber. This cartridge is loaded with a 
300 grain soft point metal patched bullet and special 
smokeless powder, which gives the bullet a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2204 feet per second. 





The Niagara Combined Picket Pin and Swivel. 


The picket pin shown in the accompanying cut is all 
steel and is referred to as stiff, strong and light. All 
parts, it is explained, work freely, not rusting tight, 





The Niagara Combined Picket Pin and Swivel. 


‘riving way or getting out of order. It is pointed out that 
the pin goes easily into all ordinary soils by hand and 
‘oot, requiring no mallet; that it enters the ground clear 
> the swivel, leaving nothing sticking up for the rope, 
‘riat or chain to wind around. The pin, it is remarked, 
-ecures a strong hold on the soil, for whichever way the 
nimal pulls it presents a broad surface to the ground, 
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and even in soft soil sticks and holds. In pulling out 
the swivel turns straight up, in which position the pin 
draws out easily. The device is offered by the Metal 
Stamping Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ere 


The Hustler Sifter. 


The ash sifter shown in the accompanying cuts is of 
the rotary type, made of heavy galvanized iron with an 
extra heavy galvanized fire sieve, the under side of the 





Fig. 1.—The Hustler Ash Sifter. 


latter being shown in Fig. 2. The sifter is made to fit an 
18-inch iron ash can, flour barrel or chute. In Fig. 2 may 
be seen the hook upon which the hod is hung, into which 
the sifted coal is conducted, while the ashes fall into the 





Fiy. 2.—Under Side of Hustler Sifter. 


barrel. The device is offered by the Hill Dryer Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., who allude to it as sifting the 
coal clean of ashes and as not throwing the dust and dirt 
on the clothing or in the eyes of the person using it. 





Goodell Improved Bell Centering Punch. 


The bell centering punch herewith shown, put on the 
market by the Goodell Mfg. Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
is designed by its construction quickly and accurately 
to center both round and square stock. It is explained 





Goodell Improved Bell Centering Punch, 


that with only four bearings to touch the work, and the 
guide following close to the point of the punch, there is 
comparatively little liability of its being thrown out of 
center by any unevenness of stock. The punch is made 
in two sizes: No. 1, centering up to 1-inch stock, and No. 
2, centering up to 11-inch stock. 
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Fairbanks’ Wheel and Axle Attachment for, 
Trucks. 


The Fairbanks Company, Broome and Elm streets, 
New York, in a comprehensive catalogue of trucks for a 
large variety of purposes, recently issued, illustrate Fair- 
banks’ wheel and axle attachment for trucks, here shown, 
and for which application for patent has been made. An 
important feature of this construction is that the wheels 
are attached from the inside and are cast with flange on 
the inner end of the hub which runs in a groove in bolster 
casting. The outer end of the hub is closed. The axle 
is of cold rolled steel with a smooth bearing surface. 





Fig. 1.—Improved Pattern of Railroad or Steamer Truck. 


The bolsters are bolted to the handle in three places. 
They are formed with a flange on both sides to fit over 
the wood handle, thus protecting the handle while the 
elasticity of the wood is a protection to the bolsters from 
sudden shocks. Some of the advantages of this construc- 





Fig. 2.—Wheel and Arle Attachment for Trucks. 


tion are that no cotter pins, flat keys or rivets are neces- 
sary, and there is nothing of this character to catch in 
obstacles. The wheels will not come off until purposely 
removed. As they are protected from dirt lubrication is 
easier and there is less friction. The axles, being made of 
shafting, are referred to as much stronger than square 
bars turned down at the ends for bearings and weakened 
by the customary holes for bolts, which are necessarily 
large, as two bolts have to stand the entire strain. As 
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now made the strain on the axle is taken up by the thr« 
bolts on each bolster instead of one, as previously made. 
This important working part can be fitted to any bod 
designed for use as a two-wheeled truck. 


i 


Wirt’s New 400 Jumper. 


Wirt & Knox Mfg. Company, 22-24 North Fourt 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., are offering the jumper show: 
herewith. It is made with a tubular steel frame: and 





Wirt’s New 400 Jumper. 


reel, a chain winding attachment with adjustment winch 
handles for winding hose on the reel, and a clutch for 
holding the reel in position when the hose is on. The 
tubular steel arch is provided with polished brass orna- 
ments and bell. The machine has a polished brass 
handle bar, lantern holder and rope reel heads, double 
nozzle holders on the tongue and 66-inch wood wheels 
with polished brass hub cups. The jumper is equipped 
with dray rope, fireman’s axe, lantern and crowbar, 
and is referred to as handsomely painted and striped, 
and as strictly first class in every way. The capacity 
of the machine is 500 feet of 2\%4-inch rubber fire hose. 
The total length of the cart is 10 feet 8 inches; width, 
5 feet 4 inches; hight, 7 feet, and weight, 600 pounds. 


TS 


Eastern Pattern ‘Hollow Back Scoops. 


The Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
offering the scoop shown herewith. The sides of the scoop 





Eastern Pattern Hollow Back Scoops. 


are not made on straight lines, but are slightly curved in- 
ward at the center of the blade. This is referred to «5 
having a tendency to throw the slack or other firing n 
terial toward the center of the scoop and to insure s 
delivery through the mouth instead of being scatte: 
over its sides. The capacity of the scoops, it is explain! 
is unaffected by this departure from the usual sha’, 
while a stylish appearance is imparted to the goods. Te 
scoops are also called coal scoops, and are furnished 2 
the following four grades: Never Break, National, Buc: 
eye and Mohawk brands. The manufacturers state t! 
the goods are made strictly on merit, the best materi«'3 
and workmanship being employed. 
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